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A nation, let us assume, is a great 
personality. It has a soul; and if 
we would paint it a body, we must | 

assume that body may somehow be} 
the expression of soul ; and So make | 
we for this great soul, a body to match. 
A nation’s soul is thé great collective 
of the individual souls ; a public mind 
isthe grand aggregation of single | 
Politicians often talk of man-| 
ufacturing public opinion; and that | 
isasmall business; there is a creation 
ofa public mind, and that is a mio- | 
mentous business. For the naticnal 
person, like the individual persan, | 
has its character, ifs responsibility | 
and its retribution. The individual | 
soul is immortal, and its retribution 
fills eternity ; the organic soul is dis- | 
soluble, and its retribution cons | 
fined to time. As a Component part 
afthe great or? , the individual, 
however etcelle nt his ‘personal char | 
acter, shares the liabilities of the 
whole body, and must share the beds 
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minds. 


is is 
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ys fate. He may sufier here, the 
ps malty ofpublic sins « ey singly, 
he is singularly cuiltles As yet, 


shave not t_ produced | 
ch has stood the test | 
of its'res it ilities, Guilt has been | 
their uniform character ; judgment 
their uniform destiny. Each | 
in succession, under God’s_ permiss- 
ion, has st rted up, ambitious to try | 
its bling’é opp ; cach has had 
ample means and light for the right- | 
ful path ; each has had ample tempt-| 


bio 
the world’s: Be 


the nation w! 
po hs 


has been 





ment ; 
[nna of doomed nations. 


‘tions, 


| tion, 


all-conquering 
all-submitting Italian. 


ation to test its tefaper; each in turn 
; has achieved a voluntary, yet igno- 
minious failuré. However it may 
have been with individual,, national 
souls have been uniformly damned ! 


‘History is a perfect book of judg- 


and each has become a gehe- 
Struck with 
the recurrence of the same great his- 
toric decay, men have resolv ed its 
uniformity into a law, and have made 
it an ultimate maxim, which maxim 
they have endeavored to make_ plau- 


} os } 
sible by the analogy between the na- 
tional and the individual personality. 


As a man.-has his infancy, manhood, 
and decline, so, they infer, must na- 
If this parallelism means sim- 
ply to stand as an impressive illustra- 
it is striking; but let it not set 


up for reaso ning. That the vital 


powers of an individu ul body soon 


phy ySica! ly decline, we know to be an 
iuherent law. But what is meant by 


the physical old age and igcline of a 


race? All races are equally old—the 
Anglo-Saxon.as_ the 
My family is 
as old as the Duke of Buckinghan?s 
ouly I have lost my pe digree. ‘Though 


I cannot, from jess of documents, 
name the Wye men 1 stand, ina 
| direct hereditary tow, between the 


great navigator cf the ark and ,my- 

self, yet they all lived, and doubtless 

had names. Men are transitory ; 

races are perpetual. Why, then, do 

nations die? We answer, Great Bab- 
I 
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Ae God and is 


ca ti 
i ones are set and the 


Sopenat and the beast is 
ee ing flame, to be 
soa ed to 


tiona wheter then embraces 
e elemefits of national destiny. 
“i ertieindividual, so in the col- 


lective ; if the organic INTELLECT be 
wise, if the great public HEART, nat- 
ural and moral, be sound, if the exec- 
utive WILL, in all its deeds and voli- 
tions, be just, then shall the reward 
be glory, honor, immortality and 
eternal life. When the advent of that 
nation comes, or when the advent of 
such a state comes to any nation, then 
let the glad ‘Eureka peal through the 
world. ‘The grand problem of hu- 
man history is solved ; the grand hope 
of humanity is fulfilled. 

Let us, then, take up these seve- 
ral elements that form the character 
of our national person. Patriot 
enough I would be, to wish either to 
find, or to make, this happy equilibri- 
um of saving qualities in our own 
great country. And yet I find it dif 
ficult to frame the conception of— 
not merély a ‘“‘man-mountain,” but 
of-—-a MAN CONTINENT! Impatient 
of magnitude or limit, I see our mon- 
ster-mortal stretching itself over a 
hemisphere—a vast mer-maid, or 
rather mer-man—always annexing a 
little more room—until with its. head 
baptized by the polar sea, dt listens 
with either ear to the duet of the At- 
Jantic and Pacific; and projecting 
the spinal ridge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains from* its back, it seeks to un- 
fold its tail downward along the Da- 
rien. If our faith and patriotism be 
intense enough to repose high hopes 
in this continental Caliban, then it is 
for this body, that we are to furnish 
the well-balanced soul. 

I. Taking, then, first, the INTEL- 
LECT, as distinguished from the 
heart and will, we have noble tools, 
im this our day, wherewith to make 
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a nation’s intellect. We will ¢élas, 
them as three : the scHoot, the PRESS, 
and the post. 

Of these three, the scHooL, takey 
also in its three-fold division, of pri. 
mary, academic, and university, 
stands, in time and in importance, 
first. So important is it, that all ciy. 
ilized ages have had it in some form ; 
so that the modern shares it with the 
ancient world. A complete consun. 
mation of a nation’s intellect de. 
mands, that the primary school com. 
municate to every child that grows 
up within our limits, the complete 
elements of an English education. 
I am sorry for the statesman who 
can quote as a maxim, applicable and 
worthy of our times, the celebrated 
wish of Henry the F ourth, that every 
peasant in his realm, might have a 
chicken in his pot. Poultry is good 
—is necessary; but, then, where 
there exists a real complete public 
soul, the pottage may be taken tor 
granted; and a higher standard of 
wish may be erected. Let a benev- 
olent despot look upon his subjects, 
as so many live stomachs, necessary 
to be fed, in order that the pair of 
toil-seared hands thereto attached, 
may be kept stout and operative. 
Poor democracy cannot live without 
brains ; and in a democratic nation's 
vast cerebrum there must not be one 
particle unimpregnated with the es 
sense of knowledge. The immens 
infusion of foreign population int 
our nation, renders the work of see- 
ing that every inhabitant of our land 
is educated, a truly Herculean task, 
This is an evil to be met, not by ex 
clusion, but by a more active effort. 
The great double mission of our 
country, to preserve freedom for the 
home-born, and to offer it for the ref 
ugee, has been, and must be, nobly 
accomplished. It is atoil of glory, 
and it is a toil too for life. It isa 
right maxim—give the people all the 
education, and then all the powel 
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possible. Give the great body a wise 
soul, and then give up the body to 
the soul. Now that soul, wise or 
foolish, has acquired possession of 
that body; the popular will has com- 
pletely gained the power over the na- 
tional body. Power, which some 
have said steals from the many to the 
few, has with us,-gone completely 
over to the side of the many. Wheth- 
er education has sufficiently prece- 
ded the power, some doubt, and I 
will not decide ; but in either case, 
vital safety demands that, with all 
our might, we supply the primary ed- 
ucational deficit. From foreign lands, 
and from our own home cradles, 
every passing year is rolling up a 
worldwide wave of population, eer 
calling for a fresh supply of knowl- 
edge. Otherwise, it is a wave of 
overwhelming ignorance, which must 
sink our national ship, unless all 
hands rush to the rescue. And when 
one wave is conquered, another and 
another rollup their perpetual suc- 
cessions, and make this labor for life, 
alife’s labor. O, your pedagogue 
isthe true patriot. ‘The pedagogue, 
indeed, you never allow to be the 
demagogue. You would sooner give 
him your heart’s blood, or even your 
pocket-book, than your vote. His on- 
ly palace is the school house; his 


sceptre the birch; and his simecure | 


isthe delight of labor, without the 
burden of a salary. And yet he is 
the ruler of your rulers. He can 
never be your senator, but he is your 
senate-former. He can never be 
President, nor of the Cabinet, but he 
isthe President’s creator, and your 
noblest sort of Cabinet-maker. 

Now, it is a genuine ground of tri- 
umph for the common schoolmaster, 
that he can, (as he often has.) furnish 
to the nobly aspiring mind, a sufhi- 
cient start, without any other regular 
scholastic pupilage, to attain the 
highest points of eminence. From 
the schoolmaster many a proud ac- 











quirer of high positions shows the 
Professor in his career. ‘‘Whena 
man fairly understands his alphabet,” 
said a simple-hearted young selfedu- 
cationist, ‘‘he may easily understand 
any thing else; for the twenty-six 
letters are the key to all knowledge.” 
Mighty indeed is the spelling book. 
It is the pre-requisite to all that is 
intellectual, free and glerious. It 
opens the way to the library, the 
newspaper, and the bible ; tothe pul- 
pit, the university and the senate ;. to 
the public happiness, to popular free- 
dom, and to national glory; to the 
improvements of ages and the trans- 
figuration of humanity. With more 
than the enthusiasm of Diana’s wor- 
shippers, then, would we shout— 
Great is the hornbook of the school- 
master. It supplies the first element of 
public brain, without which thought 
could never move and intellectual ex- 
istence would be impossible. 

But while I thus claim for the 
school house, all that its most enthu- 
siastic champion could suggest, I 
equally affirm the necessity of the 
Academy and the University, to the 
full development ofa public mind.— 
Shame on the jacobin cant that would 
set them in opposition! The school 
is indeed the pre-requisite to the 
higher departments of life; just as 
childhood is pre-requisite to man- 
hood. Wondrous is birth; beautiful 
and glorious is childhood: but both 
are little worth, without the maturi- 
ty. Without that maturity, birth and 
childhood would default and cease.-— 
With the primary school alone, the 
public mind would soon dwarf and 
then perish. If the alumnus of the 
school house often over-towers the 
alumnus ofthe University, it is be- 
cause he ever after moves in an in- 
tellectual atmosphere, made lumin- 
ous by the emanations of higher in- 
stitutions of science. Christianity 
moralizes myriads unembraced with- 
in the church; impregnating with 
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holy influences multitudes whom she 
cannot regenerate. So the Univer- 
sity educates masses to whom she 
gives no diploma. Did not the Uni-/r 
versity exist, higher science would be 
lost; a thousand discoveries which 
have beamed from the empyrean tow- 
ers of scholasticism, would still have 
slumbered in darkness ; and myriads 
of inventions which now are hourly 
crossing the path of the saunterer, 
would have never come into existence. 
The school house cannot stand alone; 
for as, on the one hand, that wisdom 
which builds the school house will 
soon rear the University, so, on the 
other hand, the vaniislion which | 
would strike down the University, 
would soon blow up the school house. 
Reduce the public mind to the mere 
abecedarianism of the horn-book, and 
the horn-book itself would soon be| 
rat-eaten. The sound existence of 
a public mind requires the existence | 
of a learned class ; not necessarily 
geniuses, nor inventors, nor authors, 
(although it is well if the y be such,) 
but scholars. ‘These should be al- 
lowed the time and the means of pro- 
found study, that they may, in their 
successive generations, be the tradi- 
tional preservers of the ark of knowl- 
edge, the keepers of the eternal fires 
of science. I plead not for any thing 
that properly can be called a learned 
leisure, for profound Jearning has no 
leisuue. With the continued brevi- 
ty of our post-diluvian lives, with the 
accumulating masses of new sciences 
to be acquired, with that Egyptian | 
taskmaster, competitron, scourging 
him on, the 
spare moments. Please Mr. Schol-! 
ar, says some lady, intensely engaged | 
at ‘embroiderins, read such—or such 
a book; yey have plenty of time. 
“Time? A thousand volumes, half! 
an Alexandrian library, are lying, | 


like grists at the hopper, waiting for | 

can be no} 

there should be al it beside the modern ‘‘Ironsides’” and 
‘ 


their turn.’’ But if there 


learned leisure, 


great ag has no | 


PF i ie 
leisure for learning. There is 1p 
tendency to barbarism more appe 
rent in our great and fierce Demy. 
racy, or more sure of ‘its result, thay 
a jealousy of the professed student, 
leisure, or an anxiety to overtask hin 
with the worth of his salary in day’s 
work teaching. You may thus make 
him a teacher ; ; but do not addition. 
ally demand of him to be in the lot 
tiest sense of the term, a scholar 
What is taught in our highest Uni. 
versity courses, Is but a small fra¢ 
tion of the immense stores that are 
untaught; if you confine your learned 
i class to the ordinary routine, you 
,abandon vast continents of learning, 
»| to § silence and old night, trom which 
| In@ght, at the good time, be brought 
|those treasures of knowledge that 
| would serve the world, which cop 
jtemnsthem. We firmly assert, then, 
pena in the new ages, as under the 
sway of the hoary past, the school— 
the school—primary, academic, and 
University—is the central sun of civ 
lization, whose fires are ever to be 
supplied with aliment, and whos 
radiations must ever benstitute tle 
light of the world’s intellect. 
he superiority of the moder 
forms of the School over the ancient, 
is by no means as striking as’ that 
great triumph—-and parent of tr 
umphs—of modern over ancient ages, 
THE PRESS. What a sorry figure 
| would the establishment of the frater- 
nal copartnership of the Sessii & Co. 
exhibit—the crack publishing house 
of Augustan Rome—with. their few 
|hundreds of unwieldy volumes of rob 
led parchment. pa infully transcribed 
with a reed or tron pen, beside out 
| Harper & Brothers, whese mere aé 
| vertisement catalogues would furnish 








” | more pages, than all Augustan Rome 


evet published. Much the same fie 
ure which the squadrons of Persian 
and Grecian Barques, which fought 
the sea fight of Salamis would exhib- 
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world does not know them, and so 
cannot forget them. But every real 
substantive addition is contributed to 
the world in fee and forever; nor 
can the maker destroy it, or the giv- 
er take it back. Much is yet to be 
gathered from the ruins of the past, 
and to be booked up. .Egypt and 
Asia, Persepolis and Ninevah have 
many a recollection buried in_ their 
mouldering piles and pyramids,— 
These are all to be disinterred and 
re-known, ‘They are to go into the 


veverlasting library; aye, tmto the 
world’s memory and mind. And 


such will be our own expansion of 
population, that our intellectual mar- 
ket will demand, that all that is treas- 
ured in the vast libraries of Europe 


shall come under American type; 
‘and every department of past thought 


| If the mass of erudition so 


'vestigators Who learn it. 


shall find among our million, of mill- 
ions, its aleove and its amateurs.— 
stored is 
incalculable, so is the miultitude of in- 
There is 
knowledge enough for all learners, 


| 2 , 
and learners enough for all knowledge: 


I bestow my pity on that little ephe- 
meral mind, who thinks that the 


world cannot afford to know so much, 


' because té does not pay. 


Such men 
seem vexed, because there is more 
knowledge in the world than one 
brain can acquire. ‘They are envi- 
ous, because when they have studied 
a whole life to become learned, they 


“every day pass another and another 


man, learned in a department of 
which they can, in one short life, 
know nothing. Let them know, that 


‘though one cannot learn the whole, 


_of students, who live to 
ting state; for these are nothings, | the recollective faculty; a little cere- 


is wy «Peace makers” who achieve the 
appa Trafalgars and Navarinos of our day. 
uate. President Jefferson’s immortal squad- 
than ron of gun-boats might have van- 
dent’ quished the whole navy of all antiqui- 
K him ty together in a single fight. But 
day's the glories of the modern press are 
make vet to be unrolled, when our whole 
ition. continent is to be overspread with 
e lof its dense and living civilization ; 
holar, when the Rocky Mountains shall, 
Uni. like the back-margin of a great book, 
tra¢. demark but not divide, two great out- | 
tare spread pages of united empire, an 
arned empire that shall cover with a busy 
you population, the hills and vales, the 
img, ereen river-sides and the broad Sa- 
vhick vannas of our young continent. 
ug The productions ofthe press may first | 
thet be contemplated in the more perma- 
“ nent form of the library—the settled 
then, form of ancient lore, established sci- 
r the ence, and enshrined genius. It con- | 
vol — stitutes the entire treasury of the 
and world’s standard intellectual wealth. 
r ci rhe library is, as it were, the world’s 
O be great memory, containing all it 
how knows ; it is that cell in the world’s 
the phrenology which holds its hoarded 
masses of fixed thought; it is reflec- 
der uon which has ceased to effervesce 
lent, and has erystalized into solid cubic 
that form. Modern meditation ts still ad- 
(Tr ding, like the slow accretions, of a 
ages, coral island, its immortal accumula- 
gure tions to the stupendous pile. And 
me ofall it still knows, the world must 
, U0. forget nothing. Many an erasure 
oun has time made on the old parchments 
ten and papyri; many a hiatus valde de- 
| POP flendus yawns between immortaf par- 
bed graphs—valde. deflendus, because all 
an the world’s wit cannot re-write the 
med lost syllables : but the next best thing 
‘nish shall be—the world will not forget 
ome any more. To oblivion the press 
Tig hath said, “thus far and no farther.” 
—_ Not that every offspring of dullness 
ight is to be embalmed and lie in everlas- 
hib- 
and 







yet the whole can be parceiled off to 
its world al- 
ways knows all it ever knew. The 
world, in its great advances of mind, 
does not know at what time it needs 
some past fact; these various sets 
know, are as 


own set: and so the 


and cannot enter into memory. The | bral vibration only is necessary, a 
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little stir in this knowing. mass, and 
the past fact is forthwith produced. 
But, outside the shutters of the li- 
brary, the press is generating its live 
swarms of emphemera—legionary and | 
winged—many of them honeybear- | 
ing—many venomoys—all noisy.— 
These are all emphemera in the sense 
that they are born to-day; the most 
part are ephemera in the sense also, 
that to-day they must die. The large 
share are stiiving to pass from the 
transient to the permanent; but are 
mostly doomed. Some of them are 
emanations from the library itself, 
reproduced ; these are no new crea- 
tions, but duplicates; they need not 
go into the library,,for they are al-| 
ready there., But still, genius and 





science are the two producers whose 
works are ever enlarging the library, 
Oratoryeis. pouring fo rth her syllables | 
of wisdom ; poetry is weaving her | 
spells ; history is reporting her 
events; and romance is fabricating 
her mimic-histories. !n the sphere 
of science, we behold the astrono- | 
fner with his telescope; the chemist 
with his erucible ; the geometer with 
his diagram ; the geologist with his 
pickaxe; each, with his note book 
in his hand, ready to record his dis- 
coyery : that discovery forming but a 
single line, yet that line a precious 
and immortal volume. Each is glad 
to send his little specimen, carefully 
labelled with his own name, into the 
great alcoves. So goes immortal tho’t 
into thought’s immortal repository. 
The library, from the spoils of the 
press, is ever living andeve r growing. 

But as atheisin itself cannot frame 
a world, without not only matter, but 
also motion, so our intellectual sys- 
tem would be inert, as the quagmires 
of chaos, if to the library and the 
press we could not add the post. 
Thinking is not mere thought, but 
as I may say, the motion of thought. 
What worth is mind, or idea, if it 
stand stock still? In spite of all past 
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acquirement, this paralysis of the re. 
flective action would be, in the ind). 


| vidual, idiocy: in the public, barbar. 


ism. ‘But, now, as the press is per- 
petually pouring ‘permanent acquis. 
tions into the library, so is it pouring 
the contents of the library, as well a 
its own ephemeral productions, with 
intense rapidity, and measureless vol. 
ume, through all parts of the public 
system. ‘This is the movement of 
national thought; and so not onlya 
national mind is formed, but it js 
set to thinking. Attention concen 
trates the grand faculties upon some 
one grand object; by step after step, 
does the great simultaneous mind 
march through the process of prob- 


lem after problem ; upon the basis of 


each established conclusion does our 
| Corporate man take this stand, for 
‘the achievement of farther discove- 
ries. And all this, with such a mas 


| terly unanimity, that upon great cen- 


tral questions, what all know, each 
knows. And under the term resr, | 
do not include alone the mail, which 
carries the products of the daily, 

weekly, monthly, and quarterly peri- 
odical. When the network of elec- 
tric wires has completely woven its 
lightning texture over our whole land, 
one idea may at one and the same 
moment be thought in San Francisco 
and in Portland. Nay, at one instant, 
every main point of our whole conti- 
nental surface may be thinking the 
same matter. Some knotty enigmaot 
politics, or science, may, at one mo 
ment, puzzle the general cogitations ; 

one shock of feeling may thrill thro’ 
the general heart ; one master wittl- 
cism may shake the ponderous sides 
of our man-continent, with mirth far 
out-roaring, what Eschylus calls the, 
“countless laughters of old Ocean's 
cheeks.” And. such may be _ the 
transmissibility of thought, that the 
nation’s mind may know its own 
mental operations, making the high- 
est step of intellect from. reasoning 
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tovonciousness. With wondrous re- | would have been the vilest panders 


flectiveness, it may watch its own sub- 
jective process, review Its judgments, 
and analyze its interior traits. And 
thus may the collective, as well as the 
individual mind, attain the height of 
subtle and accomplished intellect. 

Il. Butour collective man must 
also be furnished with what all lan- 
guage has symbolized by the physi- 
cal term, HEART—the organic bundle 
of sensibmities and appetites, natural 
and moral. And within this bundle, 
pre-eminently, destiny is enveloped. 
Within the stupendous enclosure of 
a NATION'S HBART, mighty is the 
struggle between the lower and the 
higher principles, and most decisive 
will be the results. There is yet a 
terrible mass of Heathendom within 
the bosom of Christendom, Send 
your missionaries downward, ye guar- 
dians of the church, for all the vices 
of paganism are underlying us in the 
depths of our nation’s heart, in the 
subterranean haunts of ignorance 
andabandonment. And thence ascend 
moral vapors, pestilences and smoke, 
as of the bottomless pit. Old hered- 
itary depravities, vices of ancient ster- 
eotype form, are still perpetuated ; 
and the freshness of modern genius 
demonstrates itselfin the origination of 
new iniquity. Still does licentiousness 
throw poison into the wells of life; 
and so diffuse its taint, to an unsus- 
pected extent, through all the streams 
and veins of public health. Still does 
intemperance set on fire the course 
of nature, itself set on fire of hell.— 
Still does the war-spirit send its mad- 
dening hurrah through the hearts of 
our populace, ever ready to lead 
them out into piratical marauds, upon 
our weaker if not honester neigh- 
bors ; ever alert to revive, what we 
had once hoped obsolete, the old-fash- 
ioned vice of decrepit royalty, the 
plain vulgar war of conquest; ever 
courted by those bowing, simpering 
courtiers of the mob, who in Russia 





of the despot, the demagogues of 
war. And there stands Slavery— 
never less ashamed than now—not 
couchant, but rampant—making her 
plans to live forever—boldly claiming 
to advance by equal steps with free- 
dom— as if darkness were as good as 
light, and the devil had as fair a right 
to a lion’s share as Messiah. Nor 
may you marvel, friends, ifI who 
was once noted here as the “apologist 
of slavery,” can now present myself 
its stern assailant. For its existence I 
did,and wo’d, apologize ; but never for 
its extension. I would deal gently 
with the hereditary sin of its being ; 
but I abhor the stupendous volitional 
crime of its progandism. And when 
I think what a scheme of continental 
enormity the slave power is struggling 
to develope before us, my heart sick- 
ens with disgust and my soul is par- 
alyzed with horror. ‘The great mar- 
ket for -human cattle, if the slave- 
power can succeed, is to be opened 
in the new states of the west, for 
which the supply is to be raised in 
the east. Our Atlantic states are to 
become the American Guinea. Old 
Virginia, the mother of Presidents, 
barren of tobaccoand fecund of bi- 
peds, has already gone to breeding 
babies for sale! Sweet Carolina is 
anxious todrive her children to the 
shambles. Asiatic Georgia has long 
been celebrated on the page of infa- 
my, for selling her fair offspring to 
the harem ; American Georgia is ea- 
ger to outrival that shame, by selling 
her tawny daughters to the sugar field" 
and the goldmine When the trade 
of human cattle-breeding is fully es- 
tablished, and the east shall annually 
pour her myriads of yoked, scourged 
and hand-cuffed live stock, like a 
mighty gulf-stream, to the west ; the 
prohibition of the foreign slave-trade 
will be a fine protective tariff for the 
encouragement of this domestic pro- 
duction. Then will come a grand 
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slaveocratic millennium, in which the | feel that the career of intellect js so 


east will be the slave-breeders, and 
the west will be the slave-consumers ; 
the south will be the slave-holders, 
andthe North the Slave-catehers. 
We shall doubtless then preserve the 
‘‘elarious Union !’’—as glorious, for- 
sooth, as the ropes and chains where- 
with old Mazentius bound the living 
man to the rotting corpse. If these 
indications of f depravi ity in the nation- 
al heart, were our only omens, or in 
themselves were irremovable, small 
would be the hope of regenerating 
the public conscience into life. Our 
history too, must turn out disastrous 
failure. 
hope should turn; whether tracing 
its steps back to wearied Christen- 
dom, or verging to our oceident, 
should curve over the broad Pacific, 
until west became cast, the prospect 
would be equally desperate, of reno- 
vating humanity on the shores of Eu- 
rope, or the plains of Asia. Let these 
dark influences quench our lamp, and 
‘‘T know not where is the Promethean 
fire that can that light relumine.” 

And yet ours is an era of Horr! 
Turn over the pages of history and 
mark how other centuries have felt 
ages of despondency. ‘There have 
been great periods when mankind 
was at utter discouragement. ‘Trace 
for instance, the long decline of the 
Roman world, in which the effete 
corpse of ancient civilization, dyimg 
by everlasting inches, sighed that the 
very quiet of her dissolution must be 
disturbed by the inroads of the nor- 
*thern hordes. Christianity herself, 
seemed to feel as if just called in to 
perform the death-bed and funeral 
rites ofa just departing world; and 
looked for her only millennial renew al 
beyond the judgment day. But at 
this hour, religion, science, freedom, 
are each separately looking with unan- 
imous eye to their one coinciding ter- 
rene millennium. And yet I am per- 
fectly aware, that there are many who 
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far outstripping the career of religion 
and political science, that they are 
dreading the avatur ofan intellectual 
millennium, i in which the world jj 
be like the arch-fiend himself, all-wise 
only for wickedness. Modern ciyij- 
lization is to them asa _ tower of 
Shinar, raising its defying summit 
against a menacing heaven. If this 
be so, burn your libraries, break 
down your presses, and demolish your 
school houses. Let us return to bar- 
barism, innocence and _happiness.— 
Let us retrograde to the refinements of 
the Choctaws, the social state of the 
Hottentots, and the simple supersti- 
tion of the dark ages. 

But ours is an era of high moral 
hope. I see in the vista of the future, 
a regeneration of the great heart as 
well as an enlightenment of the great 


intellect. For truth leads to regen- 
eration. Knowledge lifts above the 


debasement of crime, and shows that 
right is wisdom. Statistics have in 
vain endeavored to frighten us into 
the belief, that crime increases with 
education ; for a statistical increase 
of crime, is often the result of a high- 
er stringency of law and rigidity of 
police; and so is a proof of a_ high 
moral tone in the governing power. 
Where there is no law, there is no 
transgression; the multiplication of 
laws increases the number of convic- 
tions ; while it is at once a proof and 
a cause that crimesare diminishing, 
and that countless constellations of 
new virtues, the virtues of civiliza- 
tion, are beginning to beam. ‘hree- 
fourths of our criminals spring from 
the less educated one-fourth of our 
community. How rare is the pres- 
ence of a college graduate in the list 
of our penitentiary criminals. And 
there is a moral encouragement in 
the fact, that every artizan in his shop 
and every plow-man in the field, and 
every merchant in his store, is work- 
ing in the cause of civilization, and 
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so of moral improvement. Nay, many ; judging God are a matter well nigh 
great evils are destroying, either | demonstrated. 


other evils, or themselves. Com- 


Of such a philosophy, imperfect- 


merce is binding nations in the!ly developed and demonstrated as I 


strongest mutual bonds to keep the | 


believe it to be, the effects are now 


peace; and so Mammon is destroying | being universally and practically felt. 


Mars. 
are breaking up the hostile demar- 


cations which once divided and _ in- 
flamed mankind—and so wingfooted 
Mercury is tearing up old Terminus. 
Education bestows upon each man 
that individualism at which despot- 
ism is trembling—and so all-knowing 
Prometheus is dethroning Jove.— 
Slavery itself, was once a merciful 
substitute for the massacre of pris- 
oners of war——and so the chain su- 
perseded the axe. When the science 
and the implements of destruction ar- 
rive at that point of perfection, that 
two hostile armies, however unequal 
innumber, can, with complete pre- 
cision, annthilate each other, the war 
trade will become unpleasant and un- 
fashionable—--and so the serpent shall 
be poisoned with his own venom-—- 
similia similibus curantur---conquest 
shall be conquered---captivity be led 
captive---and death himself shall die. 

To these influences of civilization, 
favorable to the elevation of a public 
conscience, I shall add the direct 
moral means, furnished from a_ high 
moral philosophy and a pure chris- 
tianity, symbolized by the cHair and 
the PULPIT. 

The philosophy of the present pe- 
riod, recognizes in the soul, the pow- 
er of knowing ideas that transcend 
matter, and so authenticates the belief 
ina spiritual and immortal nature; it 


enthrones conscience on the basis of 


the eternal right, and so ennobles the 
the moral and divine law; it holds 
the free-will of man unbound to any 
hecessity to crime, and so inexcusable 
for its commission ; and thus with an 
immortal soul, a responsible free- 
agency, and an eternal law divine, it 
follows that a judgment and an ad- 








The railway and telegraph! In polemics, the overthrow of the 


philosophy of fatalism, is making sad 
work with the theology of fatalism ; 
the dethronement of Spinoza without 
the church, is shaking the position 
of St. Augustine within the church. 
Narrow exclusiveness is enlarging 
into a christian liberalism; and the 
doctrines of all-comprehending be- 
nevolence are quickened into an all- 
reaching action. 

And these tendencies are con- 
firmed even by the fanaticisms that 
caricature the ascendant philosophy. 
Every great doctrine has its fanati- 
cism; that, is its exaggeration and 
ultraism—the mocking — shadow, 
the night-side of a great truth; and 
that fanaticism is in some degree a 
test of the character of the system it 
caricatures. ‘The fanaticism of the 
Locke philosophy is very rightly 
styled sensual—for earthly, sensual, 
and devilish, it was in spirit; and 
vulgar, ribald, and brutal in language. 
It reduced the soul to physical sen- 
sations, conscience to calculation, 
free-will to mechanics, immortality 
to an eternal sleep, man tc brute, and 
God to matter. This bar-room phil- 
osophy, at present, seems te have 
gone to its own place ; and, so far as 
I know, it can scarce hiss or howl, 
even from Tammany. Now the fa- 
naticism of the more spiritual philos- 
ophy, the transcendental infidelity, 
scorns this low Sadducism: she is 
sleek and holy Pharisee ; she is pious ; 
she is terribly abusive against all abu- 
ses; Christianity is too unspiritual for 
her; Puritanism is not Puritanical 
enough; Methodism is not Metho- 
distical enough. She has got into 
the pulpit—preaches o’ Sundays— 
and has an ‘Absolute Religion.” — 
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Moreover, she is _ self-righteous---she 
thinks herself the final effort of time, 
thus far, in aspiring after perfection. 
The Bible has some good streaks in 
it; but it is not quintessentially: per- 
fect, like. the absolute Religion.-— 
Jesus of Nazareth was very well ; but 
in his day, time had not progressed 
far enough to produce her great ulti- 
mate; it took parturient centuries 
to gender her last great ‘‘ridiculas 
mus,” namely, the advent of the abso- 
lute-religion preacher. Now these 
vagaries are to a sober transcenden- 
talism, what the sensualism. of Con- 
dillac was to Lockeism-its fanati- 
cism ; but they are nota brutal fa- 
naticism. ‘They have an upward, 
and not a downward aspiration.-- 
They view man as formed for a par- 
adise, rather than a menagerie. 
They do not peremptorily and totally 
pronounce the tenets of Christianity 
one priestly lie. ‘They assert a God, 
a conscience, a free-will, an immor- 
tality ; they even ‘‘go about to estab- 
lish their own righteousness,” having 
a sort of church inspiration and pie- 
ty. Now the sober philosophy, of 
which these are the fanaticisms, must 
be, nearly, the counterpart in our 
mere reason to Revelation, which 
the Christian thinker must desider- 
ate ina philosophy. That philoso- 
phy is progressive and aggressive in 
the direction of Right and Reform ; 
and to those who know how powerful, 
even in ages where thought less con- 
trolled the world, than now, is the 
ascendant philosophy, to indicate and 
to work great Revolutions, there 
can be little doubt, that our moral 
system, at the present day, is as_ the 
great Harbinger voice in the wilder- 
ness crying, ‘‘Prepare.” 

Meanwhile, the pulpit is proclaim- 
ing the Kingdom of God at hand.-- 
Her’s it is, to impregnate the philos- 
ophy of the age, with spirituality ; 
and thus to complete the formation 
ofa public conscience. Or rather, 
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itis her office, to appropriate the 
philosophy and the civilization of 
the age, and to be herself the public 
conscience. Christianity has a right 
to pervade every department of the 
life of responsible beings, private or 
public. Nor has the pulpit a right 
to hush itself at the bidding of prince 
or people. ‘T'o discuss in the pulpit 
a matter of secular expediency, of 
course, misbecomes the pulpit and 
the Sabbath. But the pulpit is bound 
to draw, unflinchingly, the boundary 
lines of eternal right, across whose. 
soever field or path it cuts. Wheo- 
ever a great statesman vociferates 
across the nation, that ‘‘religion has 
nothing to do with polities,” you may 
be sure there is villany on foot. No 
man opens a war against conscience, 
private or public, unless conscience 
has some cause of quarrel against 
him. ‘The man who would say to 
Christianity, hands off, would be glad 
to say to the Omniscient eye, be shut. 
The political profession would, doubt- 
less, a large share,’be very glad to 
know that over their domains the di- 
vine law is suspended ; and that Al- 
mighty God may not invade their 
territories. Deeply do I regret to 
say, that the pulpit has but too often 
succumbed and fearfully shrunk from 
standing forth the stern impersona- 
tion of the world’s conscience. Let 
the pulpit re-assert its place in the 
front of every enterprise for over- 
throwing great wrongs, and estab- 
lishing great rights. Let it firmly 
apply the divine law to all crime, 
high and low, individual and govern- 
mental. Be this done in the pure 
spirit of the saint, and the heroic 
spirit of the martyr, and pitiful, u- 
deed, will be the figure of the politi 
cian or party, who ventures to inter- 
fere. 

That the church was not only the 
divine concience of the world, but 
that such conscience had a local 
centre, aud a successional order of 
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living utterers, was the ecclesiastical 
assumption of the middle ages, not 
yet wholly obsolete. History will, 
perhaps, show, that so long as much 
of the ancient remaining civilization, 
both classic and christian, in contrast 
with the barbarism of Europe, really 
made Rome the eye of the world, the 
clam to be the moral nucleus of 
Christendom, was in some degree 
sustained. But what, when the pro- 
ressive enlightenment of Europe 
outshone the enlightenment of Rome ? 
What, when the world’s concience 
became more corrupt than the world 
itself? Ifthe very light itself be a 
darkness, how great is that darkness ! 
Those who quote scripture promise, 
that the powers of corruption § shall 
not prevail against any local organic 
ecclesiastic centre, are contradicted 
by history. Scripture can no more 
prove a historic than a scientific false- 
hood. ‘The purity cannot be proved 
by the successional churchdom; but 
the churchdom must be proved by the | 
purity. And such a test will make 
short work with the exclusive claims 
of localities and orders, and soon es- 
tablish the conclusion, that where is 
piety, there is Christianity and 
Christ ; and where is Christ, there is 
the Church. Christianity, as little 
as Civilization, can be fixed to one 
moveless focus. It is spiritual, ac- 
tive, and diffusive ; and, like the light, 
must pervade and vary its ever roll- 
ing tides through the broad ether.— 
Luminaries ‘and foci may stand 
awhile, at ten thousand points. Uni 
versities may be luminaries of civili 
zation ; churches, of christianity ; 
but the civilization and the ehristian- 
ity themselves, must be the galaxies 
in whose spacious floods the lumin- 
aries float, almost lost, in the light 
themselves produce. Religion,then, 
must not be the mere dictum of cen- 
tral churchdom. It must be the 
Christianity of God’s own word, 
based upon and substantiated by the 








miraculous facts of the divine history. 
and impregnating a true moral phil- 
osophy, with a vivid spiritual senti- 
ment. ‘Transfuse this into the com- 
mon heart, and you have a common 
concience, in its highest state ; unite 
this with the lofty intellectual stand- 
ard, already supposed, and we have 
constructed two-thirds of our Man- 
Republic. We have the intellect and 
the sensibilities—-to which we must 
next affix the controlling wiItt. 

As of the individual, the govern- 
mental power is the will, so of the 
great person corporate, the- will must 
be the governmental power. The 
will is that wondrous transition point, 
through which mere thought goes 
forth into action. It is the contact 
point between the agent within, and 
the corporeal mechanism without ; 
the hopper through which a mere 
mental idea is transmuted into a phys- 
ical force; the bridge upon which 
the subjective energy marches out 
upon the objective world. | Pagallel 
to this, are the media by which the 
sentiments and feelings of a great na- 
tion go forth into historical events, in 
great organic self-directive move- 
ments, or great international transac- 
tions. The media by which the 
modern free commonwealth seeks to 
attain this object, are the Ballot and 
the Representative system. The Bal- 
lot, our Republic inherits from an- 
cient democracy ; the Representative, 
is, in a great degree, an invention of 
modern political science. 

And yet, the grandeur of the bal- 
lot is essentially modern and Amer- 
ican. When upon the same day, a 
great national election transpires, 
producing achange, which in most 
nations would be revolution, the qui- 
et movement, and the simple appar- 
atus, by which it takes place, isa 
specimen of the moral sublime. It 
is a secret, yet decisive shock—a 
brief silence ensues---by the tele- 
graphic thought, the nation is soon 
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conscious of its own decision-~-and 
the implicit obedience of all parts of 
the great system completes the work. 
And there shall be an honor and a 
sacredness upon the ballot box. It 
is freedom’s noblest emblem. It 
should be to Republicanism, what 
the cross is to Christianity, the im- 
age of its power. It should, as our 
national symbol, displace upon our 
national banner, that ferocious bird 
of prey, which, mherited from an- 
cient Rome, betrays the iron Paganism | 
that really Jurks in our governmental | 
system. -And our election process— | 
would to God, a holy reverence could | 
be shed around its precincts. Sol- 
emn, next to the rites of the church | 
itself, should be these rituals of free- | 
dom. The ballot box is the ark of 
our freedom’s covenant-—-so should | 








country’ s safety cannot spare a good 
man’s independent, conscientious 
vote. Nay, | would even presume 
to suggest, not the opinion _ but the 
query, that as society is composed of 
the’ blended traits of both sexes, in 
which the stern energies of the one 
are softened and saved from barbarism 
by the softer virtues of the other, so 
might not our government be refined 
and civilized from much of its pres- 
ent ferocity, if the gentler half of the 
world possessed their share of right, 
to select their public as well as domes. 
tic lords! Our governmental spirit is 
too masculine ; the representative too 
nearly of what society would be with- 
out the softening spirit of woman- 
hood. And I venture to hint the 
‘query, whether the certainty 

woman’s presence .would not soon 





the surrounding space be a sanctuary. | transform the rabble disorder of our 
And the vote, the badge of indepen- | political election rooms, to the chaste 
dence, and none the less a badge of | propriety rs a Lyceum, or a Church. 
honor, because it is shared by all, | I question, whether the mobocracy 
and is so.an emblem of equality, ought | would rele’ in its present unwashed 
to be impregnated with its fitting su-| supremacy; whether the whisky cel 
perstition,as a little leaf of a great des-| lars would vomit up ‘their florid- faced 
tiny. democracy tocome, vote and con- 
The greatest problem, in a model | quer; and whether those great cruel 
Republic, is to make the governmen- | abominations, which rear their fierce 
tal wil/ the exact concentration of the | faces, in opposition to all the impul- 
diffusive mind and purpose in the gen-| ses of humanity, would long stand 
eral mass. As in the individual the} with hex permission, the sympathies 
will should execute the inten-| of whose heart are so often, and es 
tion of the entire mind, so should the} pecially upon such subjects, far wi 
government represent the complete | ser than the hardened calculations of 
soul of the nation. Even should our} man’s head. At any rate, I trust | 
government represent the pure con-|mey have awakened in your minds, 
scientious part alone of the nation, | the most serious question, whether it 
such action might be unhealthy ac-(@s not the worst part of our nature 
tion and result ina still unhealthier | which is best represented in our gov- 
re-action. Still more fearful is the| ernment; and whether in our nation- 
danger, when the moral and Christian | al men, the will does not really mis- 
part of the community, in fright, dis-| perform the intentions of the entire 
gust, or indolence, abandon the ballot | soul. 
and the election ground, to the poss-|_ As our Creator has organized man 
ession of the intriguer and the depra-| to be controlled by his own, will, 
ved; and thus leave the conscience | hé has instituted national government 
of the country unrepresented in the|as a divinely authorized controller 
government of the country. Our/ofa nation’s actions. ‘‘The powers 
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that” legitimately “‘de,’”” the ~ 8 
assures us, “‘are ordained of Giod” 
and resistance to their authority, i 
not only political, but moral trea- 
son. The gpostle does not assume 
to-prescribe any single form; nor 
even to lay down any decisive test, 
as to what legitimately constitutes 
“the powers that be;” but when that 
js an admitted point, that a rightful | 
and legitimate government does exist, 
obedience is a divine law, And as 
the national government has not, like 
the individual, a legal magistracy | 
over and above itself to protect its | 
rights, and arbitrate its disputes, so| 
it must, responsibly to the Almighty 
Ruler of-all, possess the power to| 
protect itself, and secure justice: in 
international dealing. Hence, the; 
magistrate is armed with the 
“sword’’, to execute even capital 
penalty upon the domestic foe, or 
prosecute war upon a foreign agress- 
or. ‘These two exercises of the pow- 
er of the “‘ sworp,” stand upon pre- 
cisely the sume basis; a power npt 
aiways or often necessary to be used, 
but always to be used when necessa- 
rv. If either or both can be abolish- 
ed, (a question which circumstances 
must decide), a step, a grand stp, 
has been made im the millennial 
march. Nevertheless, beyond this 
power of the magistracy to wield the 
sword of seli-preservation and justice, 
anation and a government are bound, 
as an individual, by the laws of God. 
The obligation of obedience to a gov-| 
ernment, apostolical example has | 
taught us, does not authorize us to| 
obey man rather than God. If * the | 
power that be,” whose legitimacy even 
the right of revolati yn does not allow | 











» to "1 lestion, shou'd require me to 

al ab ure Christi sanity, Immust neither o-| 

bey nor resist, but suifer. Ifa gov-) 
etament should require me, as a mil-| 

itary officer, to fight in an unjust war; 

1 must send in at once my moral pro- | 


test and my resignation. If a gov-| 


ernment require me, beyond its right 
| of securing self-preservation aud jus 
s| tice, to violate eternal right, or the 
law of God, such a requirement is 
null and I must disregard it. If I 
have ever taken any oath to support 
the Constitution, regardless of God’s 
law, my conscience ‘has been entrap- 
ped, and that oath is so far null. If 
called to repeat that oath, to support 
an unrighteous constitution, audibly 
and firmly, must | utter the reserve, 

“except it reverse the law of God ;” 


‘and the government which would 


make that reserve a ban of ostracism 
upon me, is a Government of blasphe- 


; my. 


in our model MAN-REPUBLIC, finally, 
we have seen, that the INTELLECT 
should be stored with all the treasures 
of knowledge, trained to the liveliest 
activity of thought, and quickened to 
the highest point of self-conscious- 
ness: of the HEART,the natural sensi- 
bilities should be exorcised from their 
great organic evils, and the moral 
sensibilities should be informed by 
an enlightened philosophy, and ani- 
mated by a holy religion; while the 
governmental wiLL, firm and ener- 
getic, the true representative and ex- 
ecutive of the entire soul, should rule 
its coustituent with a providential 
authority, and guide its destiny in 
the pathway of holy right and noble 
enterprise. Condense and enshrine 
this soul in the individual, within a 
manly and majestic form, and where 
in haman history, will you find the 
embodiment of the picture I have 
drawn, save in him—our nation s 
model, as well as our nation’s founder 
— WASHINGTON. 

And now our Promethean task rs 


‘done. Our man-made man is made. 


Yet not Promethean task: Prome- 
theus iormed the body—I the soul; 
he the real—I the ideal. But as the 
‘fire from heaven alone could give his 
body the inspiring soul, so the. beams 
of an auspicious Pri ovidence, alone, 
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can supply my soul with a fitting body, 
and substantiate my ideal into a 
grand historic real. Dark, yet not 
wholly dark, are the omens of our 
day. Yet firm be our faith and fixed 
be our purpose. The individual may 
easily fancy himself overlooked cf 
heaven ; but when the contemplation 
expands over the range of a nation’s 
breadth, and mounts to the summits 


Porth American Sndians. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


When Lewis and Clark were 
among the Sioux Indians, in their 
celebrated expedition up the Missou- 
ri river in 1804, they went to see a 
large mound in the midst of a plain, 
about nine miles from the mouth of 
Whitestone River. Concerning the 
mound, the Indians held some curi- 
ous superstitions. They called it 
‘‘the mountain of little people, or 
little spirits ;’’ and they believe it is 
the abode of little devils in human 
form, of about eighteen inches high, 
and with remarkably large heads; 
that they are armed with sharp ar- 
rows, with which they are very skil- 
ful, and they are always on the watch 
to kill those who should have the 
hardihood to approach their resi- 
dence. There were traditions among 
the Indians that many had suffered 
from those little evil spirits; aud 
among others, that three Maha In- 
dians had been killed by them a few 
years previous to this visit by Lewis 
and Clarke, and the neighboring 
tribes were filled with such terror in 
consequence of this belief that they 
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of a nation’s observatory, faith cay 
easily feel that, at that lofty point, 
she is within the precincts of the very 
throne of the God of nations; J 


hovah’s great plan-work vill’ not be 
marred ; for time’s great Apocalyp 
tic drama shall yet wind off, in vie 
tory to the cause of man, and glory : 
to the rule of God. ‘ 
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could not on any account be tempted go 
to visit the hill. the 
No people make greater and more thi 
egrnest and sincere sacrifices under in 
religious emotions than the aborigi- bac 
nes of this country. ‘I was lately doc 
owner of seventeen horses,” said a is t 
Mandan Jndian to Lewis and Clarke, pla 
‘* but I have offered them all to my res 
medicine, and am now poor.” ‘This mai 
term medicine was used to imply the tel 
tutelary spirit, who, according to his thei 
belief, presided over his destiny, and to 1 
to whom he paid his devotions, “He and 
had in reality taken all his wealth, Thi 
his horses, into the plain, and turn ZOO 
ing them loose, committed them mat 
the care of his medicine, and aban- him 
doned them forever. The horses, tory 
less religious,took care of themselves, than 
and the pious votary travelled home othe 
on foot. Ar 
It is remarkable, when we con they 
sider the great variety of tribes as w 
that spread over this continent, am Ji they 
their different languages and dialects, Mi and « 
to observe among them all a great ble, } 
same 


similarity in their principal religous 
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yiews and opinions ; such a similar- 
ity as would seem to prove them to 
have been derived from one common 
origin. With regard to the religion of 
the tribes who inhabited the north- 
eastern part of the territory, now com- 
prising the United States, the follow- 
ing account is given in Winslow’s, 
“Good News from New England,” a 
little book published in 1622. ‘‘As 
they conceive of many divine powers, 
30 of one whom they call Kiehtan, to 
be the principal maker of all the rest, 
and to be made by none. He, (they 
say), created the heavens, earth, sea, 
and all creatures contained therein. 
Also that he made one man and one 
woman, of whom they and we and 
allmankind came. But how they be- 
came,so far dispersed they know not. 
At first they say there was no sach- 
em or king but Kiehtan, who dwell- 
eth above the heavens, whither all 
good men go, when they die, to see 
their friends, and have their fill of all 
things. His habitation lieth westward 
inthe heavens, they say; thither the 
bad men go also and knock at his 
door, but he bids them quachet, that 
is to say, walk abroad, for there is no 
place for such; so they wander in 
restless want and penury. Never 
man saw this Kiehtan ; only old men, 
tel them of him, and bid them tell 
their children : yea, to charge them 
to teach their posterities the same, 
and lay the like charge upon them. 
This power they acknowledge to be 
good, and when they obtain any great 
matter, meet together and cry unto 
him; and so likewise for plenty, vic- 
tory, &c sing, dance, feast, give 
thanks, and hang up garlands and 
other things, in memory of the same. 

Another power they worship, whom 
they call Hobbamock. ‘This, as far 
a we can learn, is the devil. Him 
they call upon to cure their wounds 
and diseases. When they are cura- 
ble, he persuades, them he sends the 





same for some concealed anger a- 


gainst them, but upon their calling 
upon him he can and doth help them ; 
but when they are mortal, and incu- 
rable in nature, then he persuades 
that Kiehtan is angry and sends them, 
whom none can cure, insomuch as in 
tiat respect only they somewhat dou’t 
whether he is simply good, and there- 
fore in sickness never call upon him. 
This Hobbamock appears in sundry 
forms unto them, as in the shape ofa 
man, a deer, a fawn, an eagle, &c 
but most ordinarily as a shake.” 

Some curious accounts of the be- 
lief of the Indians residing in the 
southern part of this country when 
it was first visited by Europeans, are 
recorded by ‘Thomas Hariot, who 
was among those sent out by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in 1535. His account 
is preserved in Captain Smith’s His- 
tory of Virginia. MHariot says the 
Indians ‘ think all the Gods are of 
human shape, and therefore they re- 
present them by images in the forms 
of men. Them they place in their 
temples, whee they worship, pray, 
sing and make many offerings. They 
believe in the immortality of the soul 
when life is departing from the body, 
according to the good or bad works 
it hath done, it is carried up to the 
tabernacles of the gods to perpetual 
happiness, or to Popogusso, a great 
pit,which they think to be at the fur- 
therest parts of the world, where the 
sun sets, and there burns continually. 

“To confirm this, they told me of 
two men that had been lately dead, 
and revived again. ‘The one happen- 
ed but a few years before our com- 
ing into the country ; of a bad man, 
which being dead and buried, the 
next day the earth over him being 
seen to move, he was taken up, and 
told them that his soul was very near 
entering into Popogusso, had not one 
of the gods saved him, and gave him 
leave to return again to teach his 
friends what they should do to avoid 
such torment. 
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‘The other happened thesame year 
we were there but sixty miles from us, 
which they told me for news; that one 
being dead, buried and taken up as the 
first showed that although his bodyhad 
lain dead in the grave, yet his soul 
lived, and had travelled far in a long 
broad way, on both sides whereof 
grew more sweet, fair and delicate 
trees and fruits, than ever he had 
seen before. At length, he came to 
most brave and fair houses, near 
which he met his father, that was 
dead long ago, who gave him charge 
to go back to show his friends what 
there was to do, to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of that place, which when he 
had done he should come again. 

* What subtilty soever .be in their 
priests, this opinion worketh.so much 
in the common sort that they have 
great respect to their governors, and 
as great'care to avoid torment after 
death and to enjoy bliss. Yet they 
have divers sorts of punishments ac- 
cording to the offence, according to 
the greatness of the fact. And this is 
the sum total of their religion which 
I learned by having special familiar- 
ity with their priests, wherein they 
were not so grounded, nor gave such 
credit, but through conversing with 
us they were brought into great dqubts 
of their own, and no small admira- 
tion of ours ; of which many desired 
to learn more than we had the means 
for want of utterance in their Jan- 
guage to express. 

Mr. Hariot endeavored to give the 
Indians a more definite and rational 
idea of the true God, ‘‘ whom they 
ignorantly worshipped,” and of his 
revelations through the Scriptures.—— 
“IT told them,” says he, “ although 
the Bible I showed them centained 
all, yet of itself it was not of any such 
virtue as I thought they did conceive 
Notwithstanding many would be glad 
to touch it, to kiss and embrace it, 
to hold it to their breasts, and heads, 


end stroke all their body over with it, | 


-and be a means to our God he might 




































“ Their king, Wingina, where we 
dwelt, would cft be with us at pray- 
er. ‘Twice he was exceedingly sick, 
and like to die; and doubting of any 
help from his priests,thinking he was 
in such danger for offending us and 
our God, sent for some of us to pray, 


live with him after death. And go 
did many others in like case.” 
Heckwelder was present at the fo 
neral of the wife of a noted Dela. 
ware chief. ‘There was a hole made 
through the coffin, which they repre 
sented was ‘‘ for the spirit of the de- 
ceased to go in and out at pleasure 
until it has found the place of its fu- 
ture residence. At dusk a kettle of 
victuals was carried to the grave and 
placed upon it; and the same was 
done every evening fot the space of 
three weeks, at the end of which it 
was supposed that the traveler had 
found her place of residence.” 
Another instance of supplying food 
for the use of the dead is related by 
Lewis and Clarke. About four years 
before their expedition up the Mis 
souri, Black-bird, a Maha chief, had 
died of the small-pox. He was bur- 
ied on the top ofa hill three hundred 
feet above the water, and a mound 
twelve feet in diameter and six feet 
high was raised over his body. Du 
ring the whole four years the Mahas 
had from time to time carried supplies 
of provisions and placed thenfupon 
the grave of their deceased king. 
An affecting account is given of 
the sufferings of this tribe of Mahas 
by the small pox. ‘They had be- 
come a military and powerful people, 
but when these warriors saw their 
strength wasting before a malady 
which they could not resist, their 
phrenzy was extreme. -‘They burnt 
their village, and many of them put 
to death their Wives and children to 
save them from so cruel an affliction 
and that all might go together t 


sume better country.” 
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We will close this number with a- 
nother quotation from Dr. Jarvis.— 
«“Hapless natives . Like the mists 
which are exhaled by the scorching 
radiance of your summer’s sun, ye 
are fast disappearing from the earth. 
But there is a great Spirit above,who 
though for wise purpose he causes 
you to disappear from the earth, still 
extends his protecting: care to you 
as well as to the rest of his creatures. 
There is a country of souls, a hap- 
pier and better country, which will 
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The daughter of the ruler lay 

Upon the couch of death ; 

Her snowy bosom cold and still, 
Heaved by no flutt’ring breath: 

A mother’s joy, a father’s pride, 

With that young gentle girl had died. 


The dark curls slept like raven plumes 

On her clear marble brow, 

And the fringed lash pressed softly down 
Upon her cheek of snow, 

Hiding the eye whose melting blue 

Seemed borrowed from the heaven's own hue. 


Beside her couch stood they whose hearts 
By deepest grief were torn, 

They who had watched her early years, 
Her girlhood’s radiant morn,— 

Who long had fasted, wept and prayed, 
That Death’s sharp arrow might be stayed. 


Another stood beside her there 
In that still room of death, 
In all his saintly majesty— 





MISS H. 











be opened, we may charitably hope, 
to you, as well as to the other child- 
ren of Adam. There is the atoning 
blood of the Redeemer, which was 
shed for you as well as the rest of man- 
kind; the efficacy of which you have 
unwittingly continued to plead, and 
which may be extended in its saluta- 
ry influence, even to those who have 
never called on, because they have 
never heard, the name of the Son of 
God.” 


THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS: 


E. MAXIM, 


Jesus of Nazareth ; 
His eye unwet, his brow serene, 
A holy calmness on his mein. 


The ruler clasped his hands in gtiéf— 
“Weep not:"’ hé mildly said, 
** For this is but a living sleep, 
Thy daughter is not dead, 
Weep not,—the maiden shall awake, 
And live again for thy faith’s sake.” 


And as he spoke, he gently took 
Het white hand from her breast, 
Then paused, as loth to break a sleep 
So deep, so sweet, so blest ; 
To call a soul, once freed from pain, 
Back to a sinful world again. 


He spoke ;—those lovely lids were raised 
From their deep orbs of blue, 
Bavk came the flush of glowing life, 
Her pale cheek melting through , 
She lived again—she breathed--she smiled— 
The wond’ring parents clasped their child. 


August, 1°59, 
2 
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SONGS OF LABOR AND OTHER POEMS, 


BY JOHN G. 


Weare on the sea shore—the rock- 
bound coast of our poet’s own glo- 
rious State. It is the sunniest yet 
softest of summer mornings, when the 
glory of heaven seems descending to 
wed with the beauty of earth. Be- 
tween us and the ocean stands a dark 
pine grove, but beneath and between 
the long branches, swayed by the 
fresh morning wind, we can see the 
gleam and dashing of the waves, and 
the sound they give forth, as they 
beat against the rocks, comes soft-~ 
ened and rounded to our ear. What 
time and scene could be chosen so in 
harmony with our subject—the po- 
etry of the volume before us !—now 
fresh and invigorating like the airs 
of morning, clear and cheering as the 
summer sunlight—now mournful and 
prophetic like the murmur of the 
solemn pines—and now, like the sea 
itself, rolling in upon us thought after 
thought of large volume and earnest 
power. In times of peace they come 
calm and continuous, with a steady, 
shoreward march, and with bright- 
ness on their erests; but when heav- 
en is darkened by the exhalations of 
earth’s wrongs and ills, when a stiff 
moral breeze is up and blowing, then 
they come dashing and surging, fling- 
ing their spray about, and making 
all tremble again with the great shock 
of their meeting. 

The poetry of Whittier is eminent- 
ly healthful and beneficent in its spir- 
it. It exalts moral trath and sancti- 
fies labor—it is the expression of a 
great humanity, and is ever in the 
truest harmony with nature. More 
perhaps than any other poet, Whittier 
is remarkable for the obviousness of 
his meaning and the directness of his 
thought. He decorates little by gild- 











WHITTIER, 


ing or garlanding, and conceals no- 
thing in mists and shadows—he never 
loiters by the way, or suffers himself 
to be beguiled into pleasant and 
winding by-paths. He seldom seeks 
to address our highest, most cultiva- 
ted comprehension—is not exclusive- 
ly the companion of our exalted 
moods—his largest thought may be 
received by a child in knowledge— 
he is the poet of every day. He 
speaks to the hearts of the people in 
a language they never fail to under. 
stand—stirring or  tranquillizing 
sweet or grand, it is always simpe.| 
His thoughts do not come to us by 
slow and subtle ways—they flash up- 
on us—we meet them face to face, and 
we say : “Ah, we have known you be- 
fore !—in a dim, unformed state you 
have floated around us, and been the 
companions of our best hours, and, 
though you have taken form and new 
beauty since then, you are no stran- 
gers.” 

The democratic principles of our 
poet are most shown in the Songs of 
Labor—the philanthropie and relig- 
ious in the poems which follow: but 
all are characterized by an ardent 
love of freedom, a deep reverence for 
humility, and a great trust in God. 
Never were poet’s gifts more heartily 
and unreservedly consecrated to the 
purposes of Heaven and the need of 
man. Wherever the poet may find 
himself—into whatever realms of im- 
agination he may rise, into whatever 
depths of thought he may descend— 
he never loses himself im the mazes 
of vague conjecture, or passes be- 
yond the atmosphere of prayer and 
praise, or sinks away from divine love 
and reliance; and the bonds of hvu- 
man fellowship are ever strong upd 
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his spirit. It is his intense humanity 
which makes his enthusiasm so con- 
tagious and inspiring. We read with 
glowing lips and kindling eyes—our 
thoughts rhyme to his thoughts—our 
hearts seem to throb to the measure 
of his verse, and leap to the bold out- 
bursts of his impassioned feeling. 
But, then, his poems of contempla- 
tion and sentime ave about them 
an indescribable sweetness—a sort of 
Sabbath-quiet, most captivating and 
subduing. ‘They succeed his stern 
and stormy lyrics of freedom and re- 
form, like the morning song of birds 
after a night of tempest, or the eve- 
ning harping of David after a day of 
battle. 

But it is time we spoke of the vol- 
ume before us more in detail. 

The DepicatTion is one ef the 
sweetest poems in the book ; yet there 
isin ita sort of half-mournful accept- 
ance of life, which saddens us,— 
While yet in the prime of manhood, 
with the strength and heat of summer 
in his heart, and its generous fruits 
around him, he places himself amid 
the shadows and scant foliage, and 
pale few flowers of latest autumn. 
Thus : 

“ Few leaves of Fancy’s spring remain. ; 
But what { have [ give to thee, 

The o’er sunned bloom of summer’s plain, 

And paler flowers the latter rain 


Calls frou the westermg slupe of life’s autumnal 
lea. 


* Above the fallen groves of green, 
Where youth’s enchanted tcrest stood, 
The dry and wasting roots between, 
A sober after- growth is seen 
As springs the pine where falls the gay-leaf’d 
maple wood ” 


Now this is very beautiful, but to 
reverse the old saying, there i is im it 

“less truth than poetry.” It is a 
needless anticipation—a taking of 
time by the forelock with a most un- 
called-for and irreverent haste. The 
poet may have commenced his de- 
scent from the sun-bright summit of 
life, but while he fancies himself 


first slope, where the light is still 
golden, though more mellow than of 
old, the flowers warm with a richer 
than the early bloom, and where the 
r| abundant fruits of thought, labor and 
experience, are just ripening to his 
hand. He has yet to gird om the 
arms of his greatest power—the wells 
of deepest wisdom and the fountains 
of refreshment are along his future 
way—a way that broadens, and 
lengthens, and does not grow barren, 
and ‘ bleak,” and “ wintry,” but lo- 
ses itself in light and rest, not in 
shadow and tempest. ‘The great and 
faithful soul is mever left to know a 
bare and cold and desolate season, 

but his going hence, after a large 
and earnest life, is like a glad and 
triumphant harvest-home—when he 
goes from the fields whereon he has 
toiled in weariness or in hope, in 
sunshime and in rain, without linger- 
ing and without haste, and when like 
generous sheaves, golden and fully 

ripe “‘ hts works do follow him ” 

Of the Sones or Lazor, we know 
not which to praise most ; for in 
speaking of them, anything less than 
praise is quite out of the question, 
Spirit and form—the original idea, 
the scope given to it and the voice in 
which it is heard, all gratify and sat- 
isfy us. Perhaps THe Huskers is 
the most ballad-like and picteresque, 
but about all the others there is the 
true lyric sound and swing—a force 
and vitality which fill one with as 
genuine an enthusiasm for honest la- 
bor as the lays of Scott ever imspired 
for feats of arms and knightly en- 
counters. Yes, all honor to the poet 
who has thus not only assigned te 
‘* hardy toil” the attractive grace of 
his healthful sentiment, and the beaw- 
ty of Heaven’s consecration, through 
the patient labor of Jesus, 


‘* A poor map toiling with the peor,” 


but claimed for it an almost royal 





quite under the hill, he is yet on the 


dignity— pride, and courage, and he- 
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roic endurance, which put to shame|ral figures and allusions, Here js 
the pretensions and achievements of; one from the same poem, which 


° | 
warriors. charmed us greatly : 
st ind o ves j - 
We must in ulge ‘ urselves in ex * Our wet hands spread th> carpet 
tracting a few favorite stanzas from y And light the hearth of home, 
rom our fish, as in olden time 
THE SonGs or Lasor. These from The silver coin shall come.” ' . 


the Suip-ButLpeErs strike us as espe- 


cially spirited and beautiful : In Tue Husker there are no ver- 


ses that we can well detach. Its 











*¢ Ho! strike away the bars and blocks a. be . . Ls 
sud eet the 0d whip’ Moe | ’ quaint and delicioyy pictures are seen ( 
Why lingers on these dusty rocks | best in a gallery b¥themselves. Yer 
The young bride of the sea ? Le break gis of 
Look ! how she moves adown the grooves, we must break a stanza to give one f 
In graceful beauty now! rare and pleasa . : , 
How lordly on the breast she loves are P nt passage 4 C 
* Sonnt Z| | 
Sinks down her virgin prow ! “Till broad and red as when he rose, the sun sunk p 
™ b i a ‘ed thet down at last, t! 
God bless her! wheresoe’er the breeze And like a merry guest's farewell, the day in bright. 
Her snowy wing shall fan, ness passed” & s 
Aside the frozen Hebrides, 
Or sultry Hindostan ! The v followi , r 
Where’er in mart or on the main, € verse fquowing may be given n 
With peaceful flag unturled, entire: ; 
She helps to wind the silken chain D 
Of commerce round the world. | ** And lo! as through the western pines, on meai- M 
: , ow, stream and pond, t! 
The following verse from THE | Flamed the red radiance of a sky set all afire be. ; 
' : . yond s¢ 
SHOEMAKER contains a truth suffi Slowly o’er the Eastern sea-bluffs a milder glory t 
ciently well known to some women shone, 0 
H And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled inte j 
& li 
and all poets: one.” 
Cd 
“The foot is yours ; where’er it falls, Tue Lumpermen, the last, is per- 
It treads your well-wrought leather, : 4 : 
On earthen floor, in marble halls, haps the finest poem of the series. 
On carpet or on heather. ae + ‘nam 4 ines 
Still there the swectest charm is found I he follow ing V cTse, in the descrip- 
nee grace or vesial’s . tion of the mountain-land where toil 
: te’s foot re the nectar roun J ° . ‘ 
‘asane Sinai uid ehtnatianel™ the lumbermen of Maine, is one we 
: ar ‘ | greatly like: 
Here is a vivid home-picture from | ; 
M4. f “ Where are mossy carpets hetter 
Tue Drovers: Than the Persian weaves, 
And than Eastern perfumes sweeter 
«© When snow flakes o’er the frozen earth, Seem the fallen leaves ; 
Instead of birds are flitting ; And a music wild and solemn 
When children throng the glowing hearth, From the pine tree’s height, 
And quiet wives are Knitting: Rolls its vast and sea like volume 
While in the fire-light strong and clear On the wing of night.” 
Young eyes of pleasure glisten, 
To tales of all we see and hear, he Te 
The ears of home shall listen.” But this is, after all, a greater 
verse, for in so few lines it impresses 
° r . . ' 
Here is a verse from Tne Frsn-| us with a moral truth and delights us 
ermAN, which Campbell would have | with an exquisite fancy : 
, own: 
been proud to * Cheerly ou the axe of lsbor, 
# , - . Let the sunbeaws dance, 
‘Where in mist the rock is hiding, Better than the flash of sabre 
And the sharp reef lurks below ; Or the gleam of lance ! 
Where the white squall smites in summer, ® Strike ! with every blow is giten " 
And the autumn tempests hlow . Fiecr «un and sky, 
Where, through gray and rolling vapor, And the long-hid earth to Heaven / 
From evening until morn, Looks with wondering bye!” 
A thousand boats are hailing, | é 
Horn answering unto horn. : 9 
Among the poems which follow, / 
. . a ¢ 
We have always considered Whit-;On Receivine an Eacur’s Quit it 
tier the happiest of poets in Scriptu-|rrom Laxe Svuperror,. is certainly F ye 
Our 
drin 
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one of our chief favorites. It is ayone of the few glimpses which the 
succession of grand pictures—a sort | | poet has given us of his home-re:a- 
of p anoramic poem. Next we find/|tions and affectiéns—and, perhaps, 
Memorigs—earlier written than the for that reason especially charming. 
others we have mentioned, but un-| But itis fine poetry, as well as gentle 
surpassed by any in sweetness nod aed touching sentiment. 
quiet beauty. , AuTUMN Tou GHTS, from * Mar- 
Tue Lecenp or Str. Mark. Ah, garet Smith's Journal,” is a quaint, 
from no poem whatever, have we re-| mournful, and most musical poem, 
ceived so much of strength, and} which chimes to one’s ears like dis- 
peace, and heav enly consélation ! ! In | tant vesper-bells. 
the lone and weary night-time of the| © Ex.iorr ano Icuavop form a most 
spirit, when thick darkness walls us| striking contrast as they stand to- 
round—in the hour of extremest ago-| wether “in this volume. Both are 
ny, when the cry of the forsaken. is | elegiac poems, but that on Ejliott is 
breaking from our lips—in the strife | | a terrific outburst of indignant grief, 
with wrong, when the arm fails and/of fierce and fiery sorrow, which is 
the heart faints, because the oppres- | /more a defiance than a lament, and 
sor is strong and the wrong-doer vic= | which peals out, and rings and rattles 
torious for a season, what wondrous | like a discharge of hy over 
life and power, what renewals of the the grave of the Corn Law Poet; 
early faith, are in words like these: | while Ichabod is a low and solemn 
dirge, wailing for shrouded honor 


‘> Unheard no burdened heart’s appeal . alcn a ¢ ~ 
Meane up to God's inclining eat , and perished faith, and the broken 
Unheeded by his tender eye promise of a lost manhood, I here 
‘alls to the earth no sufferers tear. . ° 
en ee eee are strange and awful notes in the 
For still the Lord alone is God! requiem, which tell you that the 
The pomp and power of tyrant man 1 “ye . 
Are scattered at his lightest breath, , death was suicidal, 
Like chaif before the winnower’s fan. This wonderful poem, throughout 
Not always shall the slave uplift the slow march of its subdued and 
His heavy hands to heaven in vain ; a ie pa PEE? 4 he 
God's angel, Uké the guod te. Mark, solemn thought, teaches us the great 
Comes shining dowa to break his chain. truth, that genlus, however loft y, un- 
O. weary ones! ye may not see isurrounded and unsustamed by a 
_ Your helpers in their downward flight ; rich and beneficent life, is but a cold, 
Nor hear the sound of silver wings pe : 
Slow beatiag through the hush of night, and hard, and heaven-defying attri- 
: > « al Sip : . ae ” os ] 
But not the less, gray Dothan shone bute —a tall pillar ina de sert ol sand, 
With sun-bright watchers, bending low, giving no shelter and casting little 
That Fear's dim eye be held alone - - 
The spear-heads of the Syrian foe. shade—a rallying point for tempests, 
' d a mark f lightn 
There are, who like the seer of old, and a mark for the htni ins ‘ 
Can see "the helper God has sent, A boid and strong poem is that 
And how life’sgugged imountain sido entitled THe Men or Oxtp. Of like 


is white wit many an angel tent. an > . 
character is Tue Peace Convention 
They hear the heralds whom our Lord 


Teor s A > . ‘ "s ‘ * 
Sends down his pathway to prepare ; AT Bre SSELS. I hen follows 1 He 
And light, from others hidden, shines Wisu or Tio Day, which once read 

On their higa place of faith and prayer.” . : . 
must hymn on in the heart and brain 

‘ . 7 . . . 

Tuz Wett or Locu Maree is alever after. And yet, it is the sim- 
poem of like character—bringing | plest of poems—gentle and serious, 
strength and healing from the primal sorrowful, yet earnest—the yearning 
fountains of life to whosoever will} of a weary heart for the peace which 
drink. . |the world cannot give, the pleading 
The tribute to his noble sister is| of a contrite spirit—the consecration 
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of a life. There seem tears upon 
the page, and low sighs breathe along 
the lines. We hear only the meek 
voice of resignation, unquestioning 
and unconditional. We see no lon- 
ger the man struggling and resolving, 
but the submissive child, yielding 
his will wholly and forever, and hid- 
ing his tearful face in the bosom of 
his Father. j 

Eventne in Burman is a thought- 





ee 


ful and touching poem, suggested by 


a passage in one of the letters of 


Henry Martyn, the heroic young 
missionary The opening stanza 
is truly grand : 


‘* A night of wonder! piled afar 

With ebon feet and crests of snow, 
Like Himalaya's peaks, which bar 
The sunset and the sunset’s star 

From half the shadowed vale below, 
Volumed and vast the dense clouds lie, 
And over them and down the sky, 

Pafed in the moon, tho lightning’s eye.” 


PINE PAIR AARAARAARA AR ene” 


SONNETS ADDRESSED TO PICTURES. 


BY MARTHA M. JACOBS. 


I. To a Portrait or Jensy Linp 


Sweet child of art! I gaze upon that brow 

So fair, so mild, so calm, those earnest eyes, 

That glance so rapt, so holy, in whose glow 

The inspiration of the spirit hies. 

And while I gaze, around me seem to float 

The air-borne strains of thy sweet melodies, 

And one by one each clear enchanting note, 

Like tones of silver bells, around me rise. 

In that calm face, 80 radiant and divine, 

I trace the high resolve, the stern control, 

Which prompted thee to lay on art’s pure shrine, 
Thy life, thy being, genius, heart and soul. 

But never yet was such an offering vain, 
Whate’er thou gavest, is given tenfold to thee again, 





II. Reve av Bowseve. 


** The dream of happiness.” That picture wakes 
Thoughts which I vainly hoped were lulled for- 
ever, 

Mem’ries divine, of other, happier days, 

Of hopes and prayers that will be answered--never. 

Oh maiden, at those bright yet dreamy eyes, 

Those softly-smiling lips that beam before me, 

What floods of passionate remembrance rise ; 

And once again the vision floating o’er me, 

Of her I loved sovainly,-yet so well, 

Ah! let me call thee, Margaret, and believe 

Her angel spirit in that form doth dwell: 

So true the pictured image, I would grieve 

No more for her whose eyes each starry even, 

Beam on me from the far and quiet heaven: 
Detroit, Nov. 12, 1820. ° 
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SECRET MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY HON. JACOB M. HOWARD. 


The situation of France became 
critical in the extreme. The great- 
er, and more rapid had been her pros- 
perity; the more startling was the sig- 
nal of her calamities. Could I alone 
remain indifferent, unconcerned? | 
who had been the companion of the 
monarch whom France still adored ? 
I, who had followed him from the 
simple, unostentatious habitation of 

general, into the palace of the con- 
suls, and thence, to the imperial 
throne? I, in short, who, seated by 
his side, had reigned over the French 
by some modest virtues, as he had 
subdued them by high feats of arms, 
by achievements the glory of which 
no reverses can ever efface. 

But, although the danger was ap- 
parent,there was nothing which could 
reasonably justify my fears. Alas! 
it was my destiny never to taste pure 
felicity in this world. 

A report of Bonaparte’s death ob- 
tained a momentary currency. I was 
inconsolable. ‘To think only of the 


mortifying contradictions to which 1 | 





reflected that the elite of France had 
fallen in that fatal expedition,my tears 
again flowed. Then indeed, did I 
sigh over the ambition of one man. 
But I could not pardon those who 
had led him into the abyss. My sit-_ 
uation became the more painful, from 
the fact that I was under the imper- — 
ious necessity to confine within my 
own bosom, all the pangs I exper- 
enced. 

I pause for a moment over these 
sad narfatives, to deplore the fate of 
so many brave men, who, in the 
midst of Scythian deserts, on the fro- 
zen banks of the Berezina, proved 
to the nations of the north that they 
were wofthy, indeed to sustain the 
honor of France; especially, when | 
such a general as Ney protected their 
retreat. Bonaparte was ignorant that 
another Arminius had destroyed a 
portion of his army by fire and sword. 
He ought to have tollowed the exam- 
ple of Agustus, who, when he had 
lost three legions in Germany, be- 
came so affected at the disaster, that 


had been subjected, one would have! he shut himself up in his palace, and 


been surprised, perhaps, at the real 
feeling { manifested. What do I 
say’? I found the sentiment of grati- 
tude too sweet to my heart, to per- 
mit me to dispense with its obliga- 
tion. What a moment was that when 
I was undeceived in regard to Mal- 
let’s rash and audacious attempt ?— 
I had fondly imagined that Bonaparte 
would, perhaps, always remain invul- 
nerable, but my grief was at its height, 
when I read the bulletins containing 
the news of so many disasters. I 
trembled for the lives of those who 
were most dear to me;* and, when I 





* Prince Eugene incurred great dangers in this 
fatal campaign. The Empress Josephine exhibit 
ed the most violent agitation whenever a courjer 
arrived. While breaking the seals of the 
patches,her face would rapidly change color; some- 





permitted his beard and hair to grow. 
Smiting his brow in transports of 
grief, he exclaimed “ Varrus, give 
me back my legions.””—Napoleon, on 
returning to the Tuileries, had the 
hardihood to say to his courtiers,rub- 
bing his hands with an air of gayety 
—‘’Tis warmer here than on the 
banks of Berezina.” Such was the 
man—(but he was my husband.) 





times signs of joy, were visible in her countenance; 
and sometimes, aftet perusing the contents, she 
would remain in a state of depression and silent 
anguish, impossible to be desctibed. It was pain- 
ful in the extreme to witness her suffetings.— 
Speaking of her husband and son, she would say, 
“They were alive wnen the courier tert, but 
perhaps, by this time nothing, femains to me but 
to lament their loss.”” Thus did the unfortnnate 
woman suffer from imaginary ills. Taher, every 
moment was a punishment, the more cruel that 


.| she already frresaw the sad reverses which await- 


ed him for whem she did not cease to put forth her 


‘ most ardent prayers ! 
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What were my feelings on learn- 
ing the particulars of that horrible 
catastrophe !—a catastrophe which 
put France in mourning? After hav- 
ing poured my grief in the bosom of 
friendship, and dropped a tear to the 
memory of those of the Emperor’s 
companions in arms who had, by 

‘their love for him, been drawn into 
the abyss, | became collected for an 
instant, and exclaimed aloud, ‘What 
a fearful precipice has Napoleon op- 
ened beneath his feet!” 

At this cry of woe my blood froze 
within my veins: it was a thunder- 
bolt to Napoleon ; it resounded even 
beneath the vaults of the Louvre.— 
Sundry oflicious persons, whom he 
kept jn his pay, made daily reports to 
him of all that was done or said by 
his former wife, and Malmaison was 
by no means exempted from the mi- 
nute and secret police of Savary*— 
And yet I must do justice to that min- 
ister, charged with the execution of 
the orders of a mighty man. Never 
did he make a report unfavorable to 
me; and although certain courtiers, 
(for there were some at Malmaison, ) 
permitted themselves to make a pri- 
vate revebation to the Emperor, Sava- 
ry took care to show him that it was 
of little or no importance. Moreover 
he warned me to be on my guard. 

Thus, my time was passing away 
in the enjoyment of a peaceful inde- 


* Josephine was frequently visited at Malmaison 
by M, De * * *, who had become suspected by her 
husband in consequence of the most false and per 
fidious reports. On hearing that that person had 
ebtained a situation at tie Chateau, he become 


enraged, and ordered him to leave forthwith, and | 


also directed that hencetorth no strangers should 
be admitted into her service without his, Napole- 
en's sanction. Thus, from the 16th of December, 
1809, to the 25th of March, 1814, the Empress Jo- 
sephine was under perpetual surveillance. T'o- 
wards the close of her life, she used t» answer 
those who affected ta pity her—‘‘ I desire nothing 
but Napoileon’s prosperity, and I feel donbly happy 
in being able, by means of this last sacrifice which 
fe has exacted from me to contribute to it. He 
wants Geis, and France seems to concur in that 
wish. ay they both be happy, the father now, 
the son hereafter. As to myself, my prayer is 
that the Emperor may not see occasion to repent 
himselt of his new alliance.” 

















pendence;—days ever memorable— 
days of comfort and tranquillity, which 
I was afterwards fore’d to regret, when 
I saw them sacrificed anew to that 
thirst for glory which was fated to 
pursue me even into my rétreat— 
even into the arms of my children! 
The unshaken hope of durable 
prosperity never abandoned my hus- 
band. He received with pride the 
felicitations of his flatterers upon his 
happy return from Moscow—he was 
made dizzy by the least grain of in- 
cense. Had he possessed the talent 
to look into the future’ * * 
By forming a double line (of fort- 
resses,) Napoleon then became inex- 
pungable on the frontier; he might 
still have strengthened himself there 
and defended himself successfully 
Further, had he desired it, he might 
still have enjoyed an enviable degree 
of felicity and by his internal admin- 
istration, enabled the French people 
to taste the sweet of a repose pur- 
chased by unheard of sacrifices, and 
himself have taken part in enjoy- 
ments wholly unknown to his heart. 
One day—and that will forever be 
present to my memory—my surprise 
was at its height. I saw Napoleon 
approaching, Napoleon, who had so 
lately awed the world, sad, humbled 
by his sudden defeat ; though he en- 
deavored to dissemble his chagrin in 
the presence of her whom it pleased 
him to denominate his clear-sighted 
friend. I had already divined a part 
of his ills; his most secret thought 
seemed to be my own. [| listened to 
him ; I pitied him ; and my pity ena- 
bled me to find a sort of a charm in 
sharing the burden of his woe. His 
aspect shocked me, my imagination 
transported me to those fields of bat- 
tle where the most frightful death 
had swept down so many illustrious 
warriors. I| could not help feeling a 
kind of shudder: but, though Napo- 


Ron was no longer any thing for me, 


personally, still my heart, naturally 
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feeling and compassionate, experien- 
ced the sentiment of pity succeeding 
to that of consternation. ‘The love 
which I had never ceased to bear 
him, and the most tender compassion 
were aroused to the utmost, when my 
husband informed me that he had be- 
oun to drink of the cup of woe. * * 

My anguish almost conquered my 
reason. How much should I have 
been obliged to' him, had he omitted 
to turn his eyes upon my pale and 
discomposed visage! But the con- 
queror of so many nations, who was 
now approaching the moment of his 
downfall, paid much less attention to 
this scene than he would have done 
under different circumstances ; he at- 
tributed my grief to the coldness 
with which he had received the pray- 
ers [ had addressed to him at the 
time of his undertaking that rash ex- 
pedition. I had blamed him openly; 
[ knew myself to be his better in mat- 
ters of policy, because he was al- 
ways erratic;-and I always calm.— 
And had he more frequently follow- 
ed the impulses of his own heart, 
when he was surrounded by all the 
evidences of his greatness, that gen- 
erous, ambitious Napoleon, would 
not have been obliged to tremble be- 
fore a woman. 

Far from my uttering any com- 
plaint, he told me that henceforth he 
would repose in me his whole confi- 
dence; that he would listen to my ad- 
vice. “It must be,” said I, *‘ that 
you have a very powerful foe; | know 
that profound politician—and I tell 
you, now, that you will not be able 
to escape from his blows. Your gi- 
gantic enterprise in the north is but 
the result of a secret combination.— 
How can you guard against a man 
(Talleyrand) who, in every cabinet 
in Europe, counts ministers who are 
subject to his control? You have 
rushed to your ruin by all the means 
in your power—by humiliating, and 
exposing to shame, a man who would 



















probably soon have become humbled 
in his own estimation.” Here my 
voice failed me; I paused and shed 
tears, then suddenly recovering my- 
self,I proceeded: ‘*W hat you will lose, 
Bonaparte, is not merely a vain title, 
which you must one day renounce. 
But, to see the French people, thro’ 
your fault,ravished of their conquests, 
and those glorious spoils of war, with 
which your valor, directing their 
arm, has enriched them—this will 
form the climax of your misfortunes! 
O, Napoleon, excuse the expression 
of my regrets!’ I again shed tears; 
in vain I attempted to proceed; I had 
not the power. As to what concern- 
ed me personally, [ had long since 
learnt that affliction was the lot of hu- 
manity. I submitted with confidence 
to the invisible ways of Providence. 
‘* Whether [ live or die,” said I to 
Bonaparte, ‘‘your destiny will not the 
less be accomplished. The guilty 
plots of the authors of our ills, will 
bring every kind of calamity upon 
your country. They will commit ma- 
ny crimes, but- will gather no fruit 
from them, nor obtain any permanent 
success.” 

‘“‘ These are precisely the reasons 
which determine me to continue the 
war,” said my husband. “In this 
will I follow the example of Agustus. 
Besides, is not the effect of great 
misfortunes to communicate greater 
energy to the mind—to furnish to the 
intellect more solid and manly reflec- 
tions? Such is my new position,that 
[ must resume my communications 
with what there is most useful in the 
past. Of what use were it to me to 
utter sterile regrets, and admit the 
imprudence of my recent projects? 
Josephine you would extinguish in 
me the noble desire toconquer. You 
like the wisest of my ministers, want 
time to dissipate the dream which 
their imagination has a hundred times 
renewed since my first misfortune.— 
In my own opinion, and in theirs,Na- 
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poleon must surpass 
Men do not think him so great, so 
formidable as he really is; he will 
not display all his strength until the 


stranger shall dare invade the soil of 


France. Then will he be on his feet; 
and woe to those whom I shall com- 








himself.—! pel to account for a war in which 


France shall pour out her blood and 
treasures!”’ 

It is but too true that Bonaparte 
thus deceived himself at the very mo. 
ment when the united powers of Ey. 
rope were ready to birst upon him 





THE JEWISH RULER. 


BY MISS LOUISA M, BRAWNER, 


There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews--the same came te 


Jesus by night.-—John c. iii. 


DaRKNEss encircled the land called Holy 
—night, with her train of shadows, mantled 
mount and bill and valley, and deep sea and 
placid lake and gurgling ‘rivulet. There were 
no stars visible; the sweet sparkling things 
were hidden behind dense clouds that had 
been clustering in the heavens since the de- 
cline of day, and the fair, pale moon ventur- 
ed not to glance from beneath her vapory 
mantle lestshe should behold some devasta- 
tion on earth, for a rude and terrible storm 
was portending. All nature appeared con- 
scious of the approaching battle of the ele- 
ments, and hushed their murmurings. Men, 
women, and children, birds, beasts and in- 
sects remained quiet and expectant. 
the artillery of heaven disturbed the calm, 
and flash after flash of lurid flame illumined 


Foon 


the vast concave and revealed the sea be- 
neath—the cities,towns and villages, the hill 
sides and pleasant vales of blessed Palestine. 
Proudest among its proud places stood Jeru- 
salem, her costly palaces, her stately towers, 
her splendid domes and spires and temples 
brightening under each successive gleam 
shot from the electric heavens. The rever- 
berating thunder and the long streams of bril- 





liant lightning were accompanied by thick 
and fast-falling rain-drops, as though an 
ocean above gave vent to its superfluous 
waves. 

Inan apartment of a rich and sumptuous 
dwelling of that eastern climate, sat one of 
its loveliest daughters, now ministering ten- 
derly to a stately man who tossed upona 
couch in all the restlessness of a troubled 
spirit, and anon gazing on the conflict 
without. The chamber was supplied with 
every luxury, and lighted lamps emitted a 
sweet and pleasant odor, while upon the 
forms of its occupants shone jewels of rare 
beauty and value, and robings from the most 
famed looms of the age. The storm coatin- 
ued an hour then the daik drapery fell from 
the blue vault, and the beautiful stars were 
disclosed to view one by one, like glittering 
gems, and the moon, gentle and smiling, scat- 
tered her rays until the expansive sky was 
flooded with mellow light, flowers—such 
flowers as bloom but in Eastern Jands—float- 
ed up end filled the atmosphere with delic- 
ious fragrance; while everything seemed to 
whisper— 


There's light to follow darkness o’e®—- 
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There’s joy for those who doubt and fear 
There’s calm when threat’ning storms are done 
There’s peace for all beneath the sun. 


«“ Look up, my lord, the elements have 
stayed their contention—look up I pray, and 
gladden the heart of thy handmaiden,”’ mur- 
mured the lute-like tones of Serah, the wife 
of Nicudemus. “ The gloomy clouds ob- 
scure the celestial orb no longer—all is bright 
ness.” 

The ruler pressed his hand upon the heart 
that throbbed wildly beneath his costly robe 
of purple and fine linen, and sighing, replied, 
“There is no brightness in my soul‘ Serah, 
there is naught but darkness and gloom al- 
ways. In halls of state, in synagogue or tem- 
ple, at home by thy side, my adored tranquil. 
ity eludes me, and doubts of a future king- 
dom, thoughts of another life disturb my bo. 
som.” 

“ Hastthou heard the Nazarene?” question- 
ed his beautiful listener, while to her face 
there sprang an expression of awe and rever- 
ence: “Hast thou hearkened to the great 
teacher whose fame has extended all over our 
lovely land, the ambassador of God, whose 
voice has been heard on Olivet’s mount, in 
the garden,by the stream so dear to my heart, 
and elsewhere?” And there was that in the 
light of the speaker’s beaming countenance, 
that told a Christian woman’s undying faith 
in Him, who had gathered around hint so ma- 
ny of her fair sisters. 

‘ He is an impostor, Serah ; he has deceiv- 
ed thee and others—our Messiah is yet to 
come,” spoke the ruler. 

“ Dost forget the miracles he has perform- 
ed? There was no deception in the awake- 
a.ng of the noble brother of the fair sisters 
of Bethany from the slumbers of the grave— 
inthe resuscitation of the only son of the 
widow of Nain, and the sweet childish daugh- 
ter of Jairus. nor in the healing of poor wast- 
ed frames.” 

“ Ah! Serah, can he heal the mind? Can 
this boasted ome dispel the doubts and fears 
that have gathered in sad confusion in my 
aching bosom?” and the ruler hid his noble 
countenance amid the rich cushions of the 
sumptuous couch on which he had been seek- 
ing repose in vain. 

His companion placed her soft hand on his 
bead, and bending down whispered in his 


ear. He rose from his pillow and flung his 
arm areund her fair person, drew her to his 
side, and said, ‘“‘ Weary of thy presence, my 
joved one ? Weary of aught so good and 
true? Sooner the golden sun forget*his rie- 
ings and declinings, the moon to gladden the 
‘earth with her smile, the stars to sparkle on 
heaven’s robe the blossoms we love, to fting 
their fragrance on the breeze, sooner all 
things forget their appointed destinies, than 
Iremember not thy affection, thy truth, thy 


gentle devotion.” 
The Jewish wife bent modestly beneath the 


glance of her lord, cherished next to her 
God, and murmured, “ Thanks, tharks—and 
now hearken to thy servant, Whose power 
bade the clouds disperse. and unmantled the 
glory of the night-gems, stayed the rain and 
the swift. footed lightning, kept us here un- 
scathed by the fiercely contending elements, 
reach es* mu hear and thine! Go to the Beth- 


lemite and learn what thou wouldst ofa future 


state.” 
There had long been a shadow on the brow 


of Nicodemus, a grief in his bosom unreveal- 
ed, and this shadow had deepened, this grief 
had grown heavier and darker, until his noble 
form bent under its influence. Amid the halls 
of state he remained gloomy and abstracted; 
and when he sought his rich and gorgeous 
dwelling, and encountered the soft caresses 
of his dark-eyed Serah, his troublous dreams 
increased, his mental inquietu'e became in- 
supp rtable, and he longed in the bitterness 
of his spirit to die. Now he trembled beneath 


the music-words that greeted his ear, but he 
replied— 
* Men will scoff at me, Serah—my people 


will denounce the traitor to the religion of 
his fathers.” And he rose to his feet and 
paced the apartment impatiently, while hie 
companion poured forth the language of con 

dolence, though her full heart was overflow- 
ing with sadness for his anguish. Oh! wo- 
man—womar! what is thine not do and suf 


fer! 
“« Seek the one I have named, my lord;seek 


him to-night;” she replied. His voice steals 
on the heart like the melodies of our min- 
strels,and each tone will bring thee peace.” 

“ Not to-night—oh ' not to-night can I seek 
peace,” exclaimed the ruler. “The sea- 
son of darkness is nota time to unveil the 
soul,” 
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“There isa flower, master,’ meekly an- 
swered the Jewess,“ that unfolds its petals 
when all eyes are shrouded save histo whom 

its fragrance floats up. 

out in darkness and secrecy. Be like that 
plant and bare thy breast to the gaze of hea- 
ven.’, 

What cannot the persuasions of the gentle 
and pure effect? 

Nicodemus sought the abode of the Naza- 
rene, and uttering his simple “ Rabbi, Rab- 
bi,” was admitted to his presence. 


It pours its incense 


Fair as 
a woman’s were the broad brow, the delicate 
cheek, and full orbs of that lowly one, while 
thé long floating curls of radiant hair lent a 





doubts vanished, and to his heart there stole 
a thrilling sensation of perfect happiness, He 
knelt and worshiped in sincerity, aad when 
the first faint streak of the early dawn be. 
came visible, he left the side of his angelic 
instructor and sought his proud home,thence 
forth to live for that eternal and fadeless 
clime allotted to those who are “ born a- 
gain.” 

Jerusalem’s pride kas been humbled in 
the dust—centuries have sunk to their graves 
—nations have risen and fallen, but the pow. 
er of the teacher still remains; it is glorious, 
illimitable. 


| He beholds us, he loves us, he hears us alway ; 


wondrous beauty to the meek countenance. | In the darkness of midnight, the brightness of day 


He spoke, and the ruler hearkened as to a 
strain of celestial minstre!sy—feay fled away, 


Though his reign on the rude earth foreVer is past, 
From yon heaven arch'd o'er us, his blessings are 
cast. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 


BY. 


M 
R 


WE regard it as imperative upon the State 
in its political capacity, that elementary in- 
struction should be freely and equally dis- 
pensed to all institutions recognized and sus- 
tained by itself—open at all times tothe rich 
and to the poor---“ without money and with- 
out price ;”’ 
all cases adequate to the communication of 


that this institution should be in | 
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RANDALL, 


established every child of sufficient age to 
be benefitted by their instruction and disci- 
pline. Any system less ample and compre- 
hensive than this will be found inefficient and 
unwise. Every child of proper age must be 
brought within the pale of instruction, or 
the great work of Universal Education is im- 


perfectly and defectively performed, If but 


that degree of knowledge at least, which | one neglected child of penury or misfortune 


Shall enable the recipient intelligently and 
efficiently to perform all those duties which 
in the ordinary course of human events and 
the intercourse of society may devolve upon 
him, and to attain such further and higher 
acquirements as his ambition or inclination 
may require: and that by a proper prepara- 
tion of a suitable number of teachers, thor- 
oughly conversant with their profession, and 
well skilled in its practical details, an ade- 
quate inducement may be presented to the 
eommunity at large to avail itself of their 
services and to bring within the schools thus 











is suffered to grow up in ignorance and vice 
in any of the ten thousand neighborhoods and 
school districts of our State, who shall ap- 
swer for the harvest of crime and guilt, of 
desolation and wretchednes, which the mis- 
directed energies of that one perverted mind 
The strong arm of the law 
potent as it may be to punish, is yet impotent 
to prevent the most flagrant eutrages upoa 
the person and property of the citizen. Nei- 
ther the security ‘afforded by the general 
prevalence of knowledge and virtue, nor 
prompt interposition of the laws and their 


| 


may occasion ? 
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ministers, nor the sufferings of the miserable 
culprit, nor the salutary terror of his punish- 
ment, can restore from the darkness of the 
grave the murderer's hapless victim, nor fill 
the void in the domestic circle caused by the 
lawless hand of rapine and violence. Nor 
can that community, which by a- timely 
provision for the intellectual and moral cui- 
ture of all its citizens might have prevented 
such acatastrophe, “but did it not,” be- 
held guiltless before God or man for the in- 


noceat blood thus shed. 
But we are told tnat the liberty of the cit- 


izen must not be infringed,evea for the attain 
meatof the blessings of Universal Education 
—that no power exists which can compel an 
American freeman to educate his children 
against his will. The liberty thus challerged 
—the liberty of growing up in ignorance and 
in the unrestrained indulgence of lawless 
passion, is the midst of a civilized and chris- 
tian community—is an anomalous and dan- 
gerous species of freedom. The maniac 
found at large in the streets of a populous 
city, with a deadly weapon in his possession, 
however peaceable might be his demeanor 
for the time being, or however strong his 
protestations against any infringement of his 
personal liberty, would speedily be placed 
under judicious constraint: and yet the 
equally revolting and dangerous spectacie of 
hundreds of youth, ripening for the gallows, 
the prison and the penitentiary, daily meets 
our eyes inthe crowded th >roughf?res of our 
great cities and iarze towns. Morally cer- 
tain as we are that a few brief years, nay, 
perhaps a few brief month’s or days only ~vill 
intervene before the murderer’s knife shall 
strike down some devoted victim, or the rob- 
bers reckless and desperate grasp, or the in- 
cendiaries torch be upon our cherished homes 
or valued treasures, we may not interpose to 
avert these calamities, and substitute the 
blessings of education in their stead, lest we 
violate the liberty of the citizen. When the 
deadly bolt has fallen, and consternation per- 
vades the wondering crowd, and angry and 
excited passions are clamorous for speedy 
and condign retribution, and the doom of the 
man-slayer or the convict is sealed, we per- 
ceive too late that had the paternal care of 
the State been as eager and as efficacious to 
Prevent, as it has shown itself prompt and 





speedy to punish, these disastrous results had 
been spared. No, my friends—extensively 
as the blessings of education may be destin 
ed to prevail, and broadly and deeply as the 
seeds of virtue and goodness may be scatter- 
ed and rooted, while there remains in any 
locality a single human bing ignorant, de- 
praved and unrestrained, rest assured that no 
effectual safeguard exists against the ravages 
of tne destroyer. Like the sword of Dio- 
nysius, the weapon of violence and of blood 
hangs suspended by a single hair over all you 
velue and all you love; and every good citi- 
zen is directly and powerfully interested in 

the reclamation of this one wandering out- 
cast of humanity. When instead of one sol- 
itary child of vice, and want, and misery and 
degradation, “their name is legion,” and 
they throng the avenues of all your great 
cities and towns—when countless thousands 

are annually expended in protecting society 
from their assaults, and in bringing them to 
justice, or providing for their support, and 
when in every passing breeze “the voice of 
our brothers blood calls from the ground ” 
against the inefficiency of restrictions which 
operate only when no remedy can avail : sure- 
ly the dictates of sound wisdom, and the sug- 
gestion of common prud: nce and humanity, 
alike demand that what the State, in the ex- 
ercise of its conceded powers to watch over 
the public welfare, can do, should at once be 
undertaken and vigorously ag judiciously 


prosecuted. 
r 
There are those among our opponents who 


claiva an exemption from a general contribu- 
tion for the purpose of extending the bless- 
ing of knowledge to all, upon the ground that 
they have already provided for the education 
of their own children.or are both able and 
willing to do so, at their own proper cost and 
charges: and that is for others to do the same, 
or omit it altogether as they may deein expe- 
dient. Let us examine for a moment, the 
strength and validity of this plea. My friend, 
you have adaughter that you value as the ap- 
ple of your eye—whom you have nourished 
and cherished with all the fondness and 
warmth of parental love: whose fair and 
sylph-like form you would scarce permit “the 
winds of heaven to visit too roughly:” whose 
nind, under your vigilant supervision, has 
yeén made the receptacle of all high and ho- 
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ly and pure thoughts, and for whose future 
welfare you are tenderly and anxiously so- 
licitous. While she remains under your pro- 
tecting roof, cnd within the pale of your con- 
stant guardianship, happiness attends her ev- 
ery footstep, ana peace and joy are the com- 
panions of her well-spent hours. Buta day 
is coming when she must leave the hallowed 
sanctuary of home, and go forth to mingle 
with the world. There, the heartless sedu- 
cer—the unprincipled fortune hanter—the 
empty and frivolous coxcomb—the subtle and 
malignant ruffian—the ignorant and degra- 
ded vagabond, and the brutal sot—await her 
coming, and lay their terrible snares for her 
destruction. Is it nota fearful time? Can 
you indeed look coolly onand watch the is- 
sue with a complacent eye, satisfied that you 
have done your duty, and that all will be 
well? Is the conduct and character of your 
neighbore—your fellow-men—in reality no- 
thing to you, that you should not interest 
yourself in their education ? 

You have a son upon whose education no 
time,no pains, no expense has been spared 
He, too, has beer daintily brought up and 
vigilantly cared fer. No vulgar child of pov- 
erty and degradation has been suffered to po- 
jute the fair surface of his ingenuous and aris- 
tocratic mind. His companionship has been 
with the gentle and the well-born: his asso- 
ciates have been exclusively’with the virtu- 
ous, the high-minded and the pure, All that 
the most eminent and successful instructors 
and the most ample store of ancient and 
modern lore could give him, has been freely 
and liberally bestowed, and he goes forth in- 
to the scenes of active life with a proud brow, 
a fearles heart and a cultivated mind. Sure- 
ly, it were the height of presumption to ex- 
pect that afather could do more. What isit 
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SAYINGS OF 


In the full course of things when understood, 
The useful never differs from the good; 

To grow in wealth,though fa'r the face wears it, 
Ie often nothing but to grow in cares. 
To wish for death is mean in any ill, 
But to fear death, I trow, is meaner at-ll. 








to him that the licensed vender of Alcoho| 
lurks in his neighborhood with his well-filleq 
dens of infamy and darkness? What is it to 
him that the gambler, the debauchee, the 
prostitute, the accomplished libertine, the 
unprincipled villain are abroad in the land, 
and they and such as they, are now the mep 
who, a few short years since, as luckless and 
poor, but as yet innocent and unhardened 
boys, were p°ssed haughtily by as unworthy 
of his notice or regard? A few brief years 
have rolied on, and that fair-haired boy, in an 
evil hour, has yielded to the allure ments of 
passion! The tempter has prevailed, and 
his swollen and bloated cheeks,his trembling 
limbs, his pestiferous breath, haggard and 
bloodshot eyes, tell that fur him the drunk. 
ard’s dishonored grave is rapidly preparing ' 
Alas! my friend, had you, ind€ed, no interest 
in the education of your neighbor’s children! 

“A poor Irish widuw,” says Thomas Car. 
lyle, “for her husband having died in one of 
the lanes of Edinburgh, went forth with her 
three children, bare of all resource, to solicit 
help from the charitable establishments of 
that city, At this charitable establishment, 
and then at that, she was refused—referred 
from one to the other—helped by none, till 
she had exhausted them all, till her strength 
and heart failed her, when she sank down in 
typhus fever, died and infected her lane with 
fever, so that seventeen other persons died of 
fever therein consequence. Would it not have 
been economy to help this poor widow! 
The forlorn Irish widow applies to her fel- 
low-creatures as if saying, ‘ Behold, [ am 
sinking, bare of help, ye must help me!’ ‘They 
answer, ‘No—impossible: thou art no sis- 
ter of ours.’ But she proves her sisterhood ; 
her typhus fever kills them. T'hey actually 
were her brothers though denying it !’ 


wenn 


PERIANDER. 


So rule your spirit, that in fortune’s strait, 

A ready will may yield with ease to fate: 

If, armed with power, you stand all men above, 
Be prudent-- power can never win true love. 
If fortune smiles, be not with greatness druak, 
If fortupe frowns, be not in saduess sunk, 
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WHEN THE AUTUMN WIND IS MOANING. 


BY H. 


When the Autumn wind is moaning 
Thro’ the sear and yelfow leaves, 
And I hear its sad complaining 
To the melancholy trees ; 
When [ see the leaflets falling, 
Bustling slowly to the ground, 
With their low and mournful music, 
Waking echoes to its sound ; 


When thy sky is dark and dreary, 
And I feel the sweeping blast, 

That has gathered on the mountain, 
And in fury hastens past, 

When the Summer days are over, 
And their glories all have fled, 

And [ hear the mournful dirges— 
Mournful dirges for the dead ; 


Then a strange, mysterious feeling, 
Comes bewilder’d to my heart, 
And my senses are o’erpowered 
With the lessons they impart ; 
For they teach me all is fading—- 
All is fading on the earth ; 
And the beautiful and lévely 
Soon will perish after birth. 





D. DUNNING. 


Then I breathe a sigh of sorrow, 
That the sunny houre have passed ; 
That their music and their flow'rs 
Were too beautiful to last ; 
That the haunts of poet musing 
Are untenanted and bare, 
And the tuneful harps of nature, 
All are silent in dispair. 


But I know this is a symbol 
Of realities to come, 

And our lives of joy and gladness, 
Soon be ended ‘neath the sun ; 

And the voice persuasive pleading, 
Pleasant tones be heard no more, 
And thé heart's enchanted chamber, 
Filled with sorrows they deplore. 


And when our light is fading, 
And the sombre night of gloom 
Silently entolds our spirits, 
And we're sleeping in the tomb ; 
Then the mournful wind of Autuma 
Will be heard by us no more, 
But *twill chant for us its dirges, 
As for others oft before. 
Micuiean Univaersitr,. Oct. 23. 





SONNET. 


BY FREDERICK WESIF, 


We do not see the beam is in our eyes -- 
The mote in others we at once detect ; 

Thus both my banishment and earth -born sighs 
[owe to this most blind and black effect. 

Au! heavy beam which bears my soul to earth 
That was before transported to blue heaven, 

Makes darksome sorrow that was gleesome mirth, 





» 





Even with the beam east ont, condemned aad 
riven. 
How much of sorrow may one false step make 
That to the world at large seems little waung ; 
But do not thou most strong aggrievance take, 
Nor coldly turn from this my prayer-writ rong: 
Though I must suffer, still I must, [ know, 
Let thy dear, gentle breast some pity show. 
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WILLIAM PENN, 


AND HIS TIMES. 


BY REV, 8S. W. FISHER, OF CINCINNATI. 


Witviam Penn was born in London, Oc- 
tober 14, 1644. His father was Admiral Sir 
William Penn,a man greatly distinguished 
as a naval officer, both under Cromweil and 
Charles II. Living apart from the civil con- 
vulsions of the age ; devoting himself with 
ardor to his own professien, he not only 
gained celebrity, but the honors of knight- 
hood. The old sailor, reposing from the 
toils of his rough profession, upon the laurels 
so bravely won at the conquest of Jamiuica, 
and in that terrible conflict with the Dutch 
fleet at Opsdam, in 665, remained until his 
death a favorite it the court of Charles. 

His only son, William, springing from so 
goodly a stock, was destined by his father for 
civil life,in the expectation of a rapid ad- 
vancement and a brilliaft career. This ex- 
pectation was disappointed; although that 
Son in the end has attained a name and a 
fame, surpassing the highest wishes of his 
fond parent, In pursvance of this design, he 
gave to William the best eaucation the king- 
dom afforded. After studying under teachers 
of eminence at Chigwell and Tower Hill, he 
was entered at Christ’s Church College, Ox- 
ford, in his fifteenth year. Here he numbered 
among his associates the famous John Locke 
with whom we shall find his name associated 
in after life. He devoted himself to his stud- 
ies, until the occurrence of an event, which, 
while it led to his expulsion, exerted a most 
important influence upon his future course 
While at school he had been the subject of 
religious impressions, which at this time 
were greatly deepened by the preaching of 
an Oxford layman, Thomas Loe, a Friend. 
Soon after the restoration of Charles II, an 
order came down to Oxford, requiring the 
students to wear the surplice—an old custom 
which the sceptre of the Puritans had swept 
away. The usage was offensive to Penn and 
his associates, among whom was the after- 
wards celebrated Robert Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland. Between these friends an attack 
was planned upon the newly rvbed colle- 
gians; in the execution of which they rushed 





upon them and tore their surptices over their 
heads. Here at least is something thus early 
developed in this college boy, out of Which 
subsequently came forth the full blown Qua. 
ker Coulessor. Oxford, however, was not 
the place for such exhibitions, and the col. 
lege authorities soon cooled the ardor of this 
surplice-rending spirit, by an edict of expul- 
sion. : ° ? “ 

I shall spea’; of him first as a Quaker Con. 
fessor. The pefiod between 1625, when 
Charles I. ascended the throne of Britain, 
and 1683, when William and Mary reigned by 
right of Parliamentary election, is’ the most 
memorable in the history of England. The 
great Religious Reformation had been slowly 
woriing fora century in thatIsland. The 
Word of God, now ‘fully translated in that 
old Sax>n garb which it still wears, had pen- 
etrated the masses,und elicited a vast amount 
of mental power. Under this sublime pro- 
cess of discipline‘ minds were developing 
that were soon t® reveal themselves as the 
Anaks of that age. There was opened an 
original continent of thought, as free, as ex- 
hilera.: g as if that boo. itself hadjust been 
revealadl. Under the darkness of the middle 
ages, before the Press and the Reformation 
had given this volum to to the people, men 


groped with lanterns and torches over the 
world; now the sun shone out, and they 


traversed kingdoms, ascended mountains, 
sailed over oceans, everywhere mapping 
down the great features of truth, for all fu- 
ture time. As the discovery of this New 
World gave wonderful enlargement, stimulus 
and activity to the human mind, overturning 
ancient theories, revolutionizing commerce 
awa ening an amazing spirit of enterprise, 
and carrying its reforming energy into social 
and civil lifes so did the Bible, when thus 
brought in contact with society, work with 
surpassing energy all through it, affecting, 
not merely the religious, but also the social, 
the civil, the commercial world. 

And yet, just at this period, the nation was 
cursed with rulers utterly unable to uade? 
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stand the mighty workings of the popular 
mind. The Stuarts were in the main desti- 
tute of that kingly prescience, the noblest 
mental endowment ofa tree statesman,which 
through a comprehension of the present, an- 
ticipates the future and provides for it. 
They knew not man, least of all their own 
people. Ascending the throne in the person 
of a foolish pedant, they left it in that of a 
blind bigot. They attempted to arrest, when 
they should have directed: to repress utter 

ly, when they should Gave guided the move- 
ment towards freedom. But the spring had 
comes the fountains were full; the snows of 
along winter were dissolving ; the impetuous 
stream swelled below, and chafed against the 
incumbent ice, until at length it rent its mas- 
sive chasms with a voice of thunder, and 
down swept the broken fragments towards 
the sex. Fora time these waters were ar 
rested, under Charles and James. They 
piled the ice barrier high above, and deep be- 
low; but the angry river was not thus to be 
restrained, A part, sweeping off laterally, 
poured itself upon this continent, and spread 
fertility, over rising States; but the stream 
wrought and bored until it channelled an out- 
let, swept away that lofty barrier, and moved 
on triumphantly. 

It was in the midst of this popular commo- 
tion that Quakerism arose. About the time 
of the beheading of Charles L., George Fox 
made his appearance. He was the great 
original of his people ; the Primal Spring of 
their history. ‘To him it was revealed, that 
instead of depending on external teaching, 
men were to listem to the responses of an 
inner oracle,and consult the spirit, the living 
iight that ever shed its radiance around and 
within the soul. This inner light is the great 
principle of this denomination. Human 
teachings, even Scripture itseif, although in- 
spited. are only co-ordinate—supplementary, 
but not absolutely essential. Hente a 
learned ministry was useless. THke and 
THou were t.e proper terms of address 
Taking off the hat was a show of couttesy 
utterly worldly, and might induce hypocrisy. 
Oaths were of no consequence ; for if a man 
would not keep his word, would an oath bind 
him? These,and other,things like them, 


constituted their original, apparent and per- 
manent peculiarities, 


But we are not to suppose, that these 
th.ngs alone constituted the vital force and 
inward life of this Society. They were only 
the external signs of that which otiginated 
and sustained euch a body of men, so distinct 
and peculiar. ‘The original essence of qua- 
kerism was an intense spiritualism, In com- 
mon with multitudes in that age, on whom 
the Bible had shone, they sought for a wor- 
ship more spiritual than that which for cen- 
turies had ehained the christian world. They 
fled away from cumbrous rites, from gorgeous 
ceremonies, from a glittering, icy formalism; 
from a power which, in their view, usurping 
the throne of devotion, had coaverted wor- 
ship into mummery, and the minister into a 
chattering priest—which, intruding within 
the social circie. had corrupted the simplicity 
of manners; coined artificial modes of 
speech, like the gilding of base metal, to give 
currency to worthlessnesss; and installed a 
supreme dictator ip the seat of Conscience 
and Jehovah, the capricious goddess of 
Fashion. Outstripping the Puritans. whe 
sought here for a qualified mean, they took 
retuge in a system of worship and life, from 
which all the attractions of form were totall: 
excluded--in which silent communion with 
God, or spontaneous offerings of prayer and 
exhortation should exclude all prescribed 
rituals. They had seen the world enchanted 
by the outward, to the utter neglect of the 
inward life of religion. They distrusted a 
thing that had power to put agide the noblest 
interests of the life to come; that under the 
guise of devotion converted men into parrots, 
and under the plea of refinement of manners, 
turned society into a playhouse for apes and 
monkeys. They proclaimed war against it, 
In the stern simplicity of their churches and 
dwellings, in the total absence of all form in 
the conduct of their worship, in the direct- 
ness of their speech, in their refusal to con- 
form their dress to the caprices of fashion, 
and tlg consequent preservation for genera- 
tions of the costume of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they gave their testimony against the 
Idol that had enslaved the world. This thirst 
for the truly spiritual in religion, this desise 
for sincerity in the intercourse of life, thie 
earnest resolve to shike off the yoke of hy- 
pocrisy, will at Once reveal to us the secret 
of their origin, theit success and their con- 
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tinuance ; it will suggest to us one reason 
why this system obtained such a mastery 
overa mind so vigorous and well-balanced as 
that of William Penn, and prepare us to do 
justice both to their character as a people, 
and to his, the most illustrious of them all. 
Itshould also be remarked, that, in their 
origin, there was deep enthusiasm. The sect 
was born amid most extraordinary convul- 
sions, in both the state and the church; and 
it was natural that it should at first partake 
of the intense earnestness of the age. ‘There 
was much enacted then under the impulse of 
an inflamed imagination, which the after so- 
ber judgment of the society rejected. The 
interruption of public worship by violent 
outcries, and sometimes by the spinning 
wheel and distaff imported into the church-- 
the manner in which individuals attempted 
to give an unmistakable sign of the naked- 
ness of the people, and other things of a 
similar nature, were rajger an index of the 
intense enthusiasm of their early life, than of 
the real character and matured principles of 
the society. In time, however, all such of- 
fensive peculiarities were either modified or 
removed. The fearful persecutions which 
soon fell upon them, turned their attention 
from They were 
harried, pilloried,and cast into prison. New- 
gate was crowded with men and women, too 


others to themselves.* 


conscientious to take the oath of allegiance, 
or pay fines wrongfully iinposed. This ter- 
rible ordeal made them more respectful of 
the rights of others, and purged off the dross 
of their early professors. 

Amidst this scene of wild licentiousnessin 
the court, and the mad revelry of persecu- 
tion among the people—when chapels were 
closed, clergymen of piety and learning by 
thousands were si'enced informers lurking 
in every corner, and green-eyed suspicion 
peering at men through their very windows 
—when gluttonous priests filled the pulpit, 
and the monarch passed unrebuked ff»m the 
chamber of his mistress to the communion 


—_--—--—-—— 


* The Conventicle Act was passed in 1664, and 
renewed in 1670. Of this infamous law, the 
Bishop of Peterborough declared publicly, that it 
hath done its business against all parties, except 
the Quakers ; but when the Parliament sits again 
a stronger law will be made, not only to take 
away their lands and goods, but also TO sxLL 
PHEM FOR BOND SLATES. 





table, it was not easy for a mind laboring un. 
der conviction of sin to hear truth adapted to 
its conditicn and enjoy the instructions of 
faithfu) pastors, And when Penn heard the 
truth preached by Thomas Loe, it was , 
grateful benediction unexpectedly bestoweg 
The truth thus heard sank into his soul, se" 
cured a response from his conscience, and , 
cordial embrace from his affections. Hg 
turned disgusted from the splendid dissolute. 
ness of courts, he surrendered prospects, as 
bright for future civil advancement as open. 
ed before any man of his age and rank ; he 
adopted the sentiments of his teacher re. 
specting costume and address; he exiled 
himself from the house of a father he dearly 
loved: he endured imprisonment and con. 
tempt with unflinching fortitude. Now here 
are the great elements of a true Confessor, 
To constitute such an one, there must be 
deep truth and an enthusiastic ardor, alike in 
suffering for and advancing its interests 
Penn had a deep, earnest spirit, which gath-. 
ered strength from opposition—which obsta- 
cles rendered more impetuous—which neitb- 
er favor nor threatening could turn aside 
from the chosen path. . 
version to Quakerism he is imprisoned for 
attending a meeting of Friends. A pardon is 
offered him. He firmly refuses it. “ Relig- 
ion,” he says, “ which is at once my crime 


Soon after his con- 


and my innocence, makes me a prisoner toa 
mayor’s malice, but mine own freeman.” He 
meets his father. But the ceremony of the 
HAT he rejects. 
Then comes the struggle between 


It goes against his con- 
science, 
affection for his parent, reverence for his 
authority, and the loss of his inheritance, on 
the one side, and his conviction of the de 
mands of religion on the other. Young Penn 
weeps in agony. The stern yet kind old ad- 
miral entreats, then threatens, and at last 
drives his only son from his door, He becomes 
apreacher. His energies seem to expand 
under persecution, and he traverses the land 
with the fire and zeal of an apostle. He i 
sent to the ‘Tower for publishing a heretical 
pamphlet, and there writes, “ No Cross, No 
Crown,” a work by which he will live wher 
his persecutors have passed into oblivion 
He tells the Bishop of London, throug) 
whose interference he was imprisoned, “that 


his prison should be his grave before he 
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would renounce his just opinions 5 for that he 
owed his conscience to no man,” Before 
long he is again arrested, while preaching in 
Grace Street, and put on trial at the “Old 
Bailey.” This trial is among the most mem- 
orable on the records of that age, scarcely 
yielding in interest to that of Baxter. It will 
be remembered, that the incarnation of ma- 
jignancy then occupied the chief seat of jus- 
tice—that Jeffries, with his ermine draggled 
in the blood of non-conformists, and wet with 
the tears of women and children, infused his 
own fierce spirit into most of the subordinate 
judges. Under such administration on the 
Bench, the courts of justice became the vi- 
lest engines of oppression; crimes ceased to 
be measured by the eternal principles of rec- 
titude ; Justice bowed to the capricious hu- 
mors of ermined sycophants ; and Innocerce 
finding no rest within this temple of human 
law, amid this wild sea of passion could only 
fly for refuge to the ark of Divine Law, com- 
mending itself to» a power supreme over 
earthly courts. During this trial, Penn wish- 
esto overthrow the indictment by denying 
its legality, and demands the law for it. The 
recorder tells him it is “common law.” 
Penn answers, “ according to Coke, common 
law is common right, and common night is 
the great Charter privileges confirmed.” 
The recorder remar: ed that *‘ he isa troub- 
lesome fellow,” and finally the Mayor cries 
out, “take him away, turn him into the Bail 
Dock.”” The jury nobly acquit him in spite 
of threats, and repeated attempts to starve 
them into a different verdict. But the priso- 
n rand the jury are all fined for contempt of 
court, and sent to Newgate. 

lt was amid such trials, Penn exhibited in 
the early part of his course the rugged vir- 
tues of the Confessor. It was by such a dis- 
cipline his intellect obtained its growth, his 
principles consistency, and his heart a |. now- 
ledge of its own workings. Nor wes he sin 
The entire sect exhibited the 
Conscientiously 


gular in this. 
most amazing fortitude, 
opposed to the payment of unjust fines, and 
the oath of allegiance, they became pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the arts of informers and 
the injustice of courts, without the ability to 
avail themselves of those means of deliver 
ance which sometimes opened to those less 
scrupulous. ‘They languisl ed in prisons, they 


were despoiled of property, they died by 
hundreds from the infection of dungeons. If 
that was an age of gigantic vices, it was also 
an age of equally gigantic virtues; if that 
was an age when religion was derided, and 
the scoffer sat in the high places of power, it 
was also an age when the fine gold of chris- 
tian character, came forth from the furnace 
in its most unsullied purity. 

But turning from William Penn as a Con- 
fessor, permit me, before entering upon the 
discussion of that part of his life most inter- 
esting to us as Americans, to say a word re- 
specting him as a preacher and author. His 
sermons are occasionally spoken ef as full uf 
power. But if we may judge from the appear- 
ance cf the man and his style of writing, it 
seems to us that he must have been more in- 
structive than persuasive—better adapted to 
enlighten the mind and triumph in its convic- 
tions, than to stir the heart by the electric 
flashes of deep emotjon. 

As an author he shows himself capable of 
excelling in beauty. But he cared little for 
ornament, Neither the genius of his faith, 
nor the rough controversy which raged about 
him, inclined or permitted him to cultivate 
the graces. His mind was more Roman than 
Greek, and his works show rather the mas- 
sive thought and simple earnestness of the 
former, than the elaborate beauty and exqui- 
site finish cf the latter. With a perspicacious 
genius, that grasped strongly and saw clear- 
ly, he could set his thoughts forth vividly 


and logically. Far from being a profound 


| metaphysician, he yet rose to distinguished 


And 
though no match forthe dialectics and theo- 


excellence as a popular reasoner. 


logical acumen of Baxter, he displays on the 
more general subjects that agitated the age, 
a reach of thought, a practical sagacity, that 


great ex- 


reminds you of Franklin, with this 
cellence above the philosopher, of a vastly 
more elevated tone of religious feeling. His 
Writings are voluminous. He sent forth 
pamphiet after pamphlet on the great ques- 
tions that then absorbed the attention of his 
own people. and to some extent stirred the 
heart of Christendom. Those controversial 
works, popular indeed among his own socie- 
ty, are mainly unknewn beyond it, Designed 
for that age and the controversies of that 


day, it is iinpossible to reinvest them with 
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their original interest. His work, however, 


“No Cross, No Crown,” to which allusion 


has been made, has been destined to a longer 
life, a wider influence, at it embraces sub- 


jects of permanent interest to mankind in 
évery stage of its progress. His writings on 


the “ Liberties of Englishmen,” and on “En- 
glish Toletation,” although admirable of their 


kind, have been cast into the shade with 


= ST, 
then heaved the foundations of society, and 
shook down many of its proudest columns, 
Opinions in the Father Land, were aij ;; 
chaos ; men knew not what they most need. 
ed, or knowing this, could not see an open 
pathway to its accomplishment. There the 
growth of those great principles which had 
taken root in multitudes of minds, was te. 
pressed by Ancient Forms, by a Lordly Hie. 


other similar Works of genius, by the light of rarchy, by rich nobles, by the deep loyalty 


that ‘‘ holy expefimént,” which in this land 
has had its successful trial. 

Certain it is, however, that the society 
of Friends, at that time. needéd jist stich a 
sagacious, common sense mind, and that he 
acquired, and for years wielded amoung them 
a most salutary, as well as a faf extended in- 
fluence. Fox, the original, the personifica- 
tien of Quakerism, was the man whose cla- 
rion roused the slumbering people, whose 
fervid eloquence won over the multitude. 
Penn arose, to give consistency to their 
opinions, to rear ramparts around their cita- 
del ; to exhibit with logical strength and no 
smal] show of learning, the foundations of 
their faith. If Fox raised the recruits, and 
kindled their zeal, Penn organized and dis- 
ciplined them into a regular armv. If Fox 
was the head, Penn was the light. so that 
without them both. there would have been 
no perfectness. This was the great service 
he rendered to Quakerism, and for this she 
cherishes his name among the noblest of her 
worthies, and the most potent of her men cf 
might. 

We come now to consider William Penn 
as the founder of acolony,.and its first states- 
man. It was fortunate for our country and 
the world that this continent had so early a 
discovery. During the period intervening be- 
tween this event, and the commencement of 
those troubles in England, which produced 
the great Revolution, adventurous spirits had 
surveyed much of its coast, entered its har- 
bors and rivers, and diffused abroad a fair 
knowledge of its character. The wild dreams 
of the speculator, the enchanting visions of a 
western Eldorado, that stirred the breasts and 
led captive the imaginations of the first dis- 
coverers, had given place to the sober views 
of truth. Then as that great conflict advan. 
ced, this land opened itselfas a secure theatre 
for the working out of those principles which 


to Royal Government, generated by ages, 
But here the way was open. The field tes 
new. Men must create governments for them. 
selves. The parent government was too dis. 
tant, and for a time too indifferent, to affect 
them deeply. Loyalty to Royalty, originally 
weakened by the very impulses that peopled 
the country, like the law of gravitation. di. 
minished in a geometrical ratio, by distance, 
and the necessities of a new world. And 
hence, tinobstructed by the gigantic power 
of the past, the founders of our colonies 
could institute thelt great experiments in 
civil government, with a broad verge of |i- 
berty arotind them, in which to correct inthe 
fiture, the mistakes and ignorance of the 
present. Never in all tithe has such a field 
opened ; at such a period. to be sown with 
such sctd. Persecution is out god-father. 
Intolerance was the best patron this country 
has eVer knowtt; better a thousand fold than 
the patronage of princes, and the henedie- 
tions of kings. It sifted the noblest sons of 
France upon our shores} it gave us the honest, 
cool, intellectual Geriman ; it drove hithet 
the unbending magnanimity of Séotland ; it 
scourged from theit own fiir shore the best 
blood of the free Englishman ; nor did it re- 
fuse us warm hearts from the fast anchored 
isle of Erin. Intolerance, we bless thee fot 
thy chains and scotirge! Thou wert but the 
birth pangs, throtigh which a nation sprang 
into being—a nation, on whose future, a8 01 
whose past, “ excelsior” is blazoned, and from 
whose expanding energies, illustrating the 
true sources of human improvement, the fout 
old, hoary Continents, may yet gather the 
materials for national renovation, 

The idea of founding a colony, mainly for 
the development of civil and religious free- 
dom, was not pectiliar to Penn. He followed 
in the track of others. But to him is due 





the conception of & plan of Government, i 
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some respects more complete than any other 
then known. When once this scheme was 
formed, and his charter secured, emigrants 
came in crowds to share in the magnificent 
enterprise. The high character of Penn drew 
thousands around him, from the bosom of his 
own persecuted people, who lenged, in sym- 
pathy with him, to try the experiment of a 
State founded on such broad christian liberty. 
They flocked also in companies from the 
heart of Germany, to place themse)ves under 
the banner of a man, whose presence among 
them in time past, had inspired a respect 
alike for his clear, manly intellect, and his 
open, christian heart. So large indeed was 
this emigration, and so regularly did the 
stream continue to swell, for many years after 
the first establishment of the colony, that it 
became to Penn a matter of heartfelt congra- 
tulation, that no single person, in the whole 
history of English colonization, had planted 
within the same time, so ‘arge and prosper- 
ous a colony, as that which long ere his death 
filled the rich valleys, and bordered the noble 
rivers of Pennsylvania, 

It is impossible for me to do even partial 
justice to his character as a statesman, with- 
out presenting some of the main features of 
his Government. In the forefront of his 
scheme, there was an unlimited toleration 
of religious opinions. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to remark here, that in the early 
ages of the church, intolerance raved and 
gnashed its teeth ; but it was always against 
the Christian, and by the Jew or Pagan. The 
Sanhedrim launched its thunderbolts against 
the disciples; Rome’s imperial eagle wet 
her claws in their blood. Tolerant of all 
other opinions, the Mistress of the world, like 
the voleanos at her feet, for more than two 
centuries vomited forth at ten different pe- 
riods, flame and lava and ashes, upon the 
peaceful Christians. Then came afchange. 
Constantine takes the persecuted to his 
bosom ; builds for them churches and cathe- 
drals ; installs Christianity as the religion of 
theempire. But the spirit of Pagan Rome 
had not ceased to exist. It passed over into 
the Christian Government. It merely changed 
its costume, and soon revealed itself mighty 
for evil, both in the acts of the Eastern. and 
in time, in the fundamental code of the West- 
era Church. Under these influences, the 





nations were educated for centuries. The 
Reformation did not at once shed light on this 
subject. As it swakened thought ; as it burst 
the bands of ecclesiastical authority ; as it 
exalted the Bible above traditions, councils 
and Popes, translated and brought it home to 
the people, so it scattered the seed which 
in time should bring forth the perfect fruit of 
toleration: while, for the time being, it ne- 
cessarily modified the code of persecution, 
by the very process of an enlightened dis- 
cussion of the rights of conscience, involved 
in the withdrawal from the paganised usur- 
pation of Rome, and the return to the origi- 
nal platform of Apostolic Christianity. But 
in the first stage of the controversy, the more 
obvious, vital, and grand truths of Revelation, 
were points upon which the deepest interest 
of the great champions of right centered ; and 
it was not until the right to hold, avow and 
practice the great system of saving truth, as 
revealed in the Bible, was settled, that men 
gained the leisure to turn their thoughts upon 
the consequences of the principles thus esta- 
blished. 

It was in the struggle of the popular mind, 
during the English Revolution, that this great 
element of liberty expanded, and worked 
most successfully, At the commencement 
of that struggle, the spint of intolerance raged 
on all sides. Romanists, Episcopalians, In 
dependents, Presbyterians, and even the 
Quakers in the first stage of their history, be- 
tray scarcely a conception of this great truth. 
Even in New England, where the elements 
of toleration were as generously sown as any 
where on earth, Williams and Hutchinson 
are driven into exile. But the struggle ad- 
vances, and parties change sides—the weak 
waxing strong, and the powerful descending 
into obscure positions--this truth receives 
its development. Roger Williams first em- 
braces the bright idea. The principle is 
settled in his clear, calm intellect,and Rhode 
Island, years before Penn or Baltimore had 
seen America, gained the immortal honor of 
being a State founded in the conscientious 
conviction of the wickedness of intolerance; 
and the right of man to his own conscience. 

In England, some of the strongest minds of 
that age grappled with the question. Locke 
wrote on it with great power. Milton illu- 
mined it by the splendors of his genius. Penn 
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published pamphlets and volumes in favor of 
it. He declares that “‘ what we ask we must 
give.” He traced the opposite systems of 
tolerance and intolerance down from the 
earliests history, and successfully showed, 
that the States most free, had been most 
stable. He goes into an examination of the 
ancient liberties of Britons, tnd declares 
that this or that sect of religion was not spe- 
cified in the ancient government. And when 
he founded his colony, he resolutely incor- 


a, 
tests, save that of the belief in the being of 
a God, barred men from the highest offices of 
State. No church, patronised by law, enjoved 
an immunity or privilege, with authority to 
prey upon those out of its pale for stibsis. 
tence. Men worshipped God, or refused to 
worship him, withouta sheriffs writ upoy 
their backs, or an infortmer’s eye upon their 
actions. Wherever men chose to worship, 
they reared their temples; wherever they 
chose to enter them, they found no bristling 


porated these settled convictions into the |.bayonets marshalled to prevent them. This 


fundamental frame-work of his political sys- 
tem. Carrying with nim the hearts of multi 
tudes smarting under the lash of conformity, 
he gave to the world the broad and full ex- 
periment of a perfect religious Jiberty.* No 





* I have used the term ** toleration,” in this dis- 
course, in its general and loose signifigation. Strict- 
ly, ** toleration” impliesa national church, a church 
corstituted by the government as the authorized 
worship of the people, and sustained by the State. 
Thus England tToLterarsrsa dissenters. She tole- 
rates thei in refusing to conform to the State ; 
church, but obliges them to contribute to the sup- 
port of that church. But Penn went far beyond 
this , he, at a single stride reached the very posi- | 
tion to which the spirit of religious freedom, exist- ! 
ing in all the other States, gradually brought them. 
With him, as with us now throughout the Repub- 
lic, the State recognised no one ecciesiastical body 
as privileged to be tHe church, before ail! others, 
nor did it tolerate any as a kind of necessary evil. 
It recognised all religious systems as deserving 
PROTECTION, While it couferred exclusive privileges 
upon none. This is the preseut position of al! our 
States, and this is the doctrine of freedom of con- 
science. ‘ Toleration” and ‘‘ dissent” therefore, 
in the sense attached tothem over the water, can 
be used here by no ecclesiastical body, in reference 
to an other, without incurring the charge of either 
surprising ignorance, or unparalleled stupidity. 


| was the great law of religious liberty, deare: 
to man than even civil freedom, as the inte. 
rests of the life to come are inconceivably 
more grand and momentous thun those of 
this life. This law was made’a chief column 
in his political fabric. He planted it so con- 
spicuously, so firmly, that nothing but Revo. 
lution could wrest it from its place, and pre- 
vent its abiding to uphold the glorious dome 
of conscience and religion for ail time. 

He did this at a time when Britain wae con- 
vulsed with the conflict of parties, and groan- 
ing under the rod of oppression. What Locke 
thought, Penn more than executed. What 
was heresy to millions, Hie established as a 
fundamental] statute of his government. Ata 
single stride, he took his position beside the 
few, in advance of the many. And for thus 
leading the van in this great war with eccle- 
siastical oppression, he will be honored, 
while men love truth and value freedom. 





THE DYING BOY. | 


Oh, I long to lie, dear mother, 
On the coo} and fragrant grasr, , 
With nought but the sky above my head 
And the shadowing clonds that pass, 


And I want the bright, bright sunshine 
Allround about my bed ; 

I will close my eyes, and God will think 
Your little boy is dead! . | 

Then Christ will send an Angel 
To take me up to him ; 


He will bear me slow and steadily, 
Fay through the ether dim. 


He will gently, gently lay me 


Close to the Saviour’s side, 
And when I’m sure that we’re in heaven, 
My eyes l’il open wide. 


And I'l) look among the Angels 
That stand about the Throne, 


Till I find my sister Mary, 


For I know that she is one. 


And when I find her, mother 
We will goaway alone, 
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And I will tell her how we’ve mourned 
All the while she has been gone, 


Oh! I shall be delighted 
To hear her speak again— 

Though I know she’ll ne’er return to us— 
‘To ask her would be vain! 


So I'll put my arms around her, 
And look into her eyes. 

And remember all I said to her, 
And all her sweet replies. 


And then I’ll ask the Angel 
To take me back co peo 
He’ll bear me slow and steadily 
Down through the ether blue. 


And you’ll only think, dear mother, 
I have been out at play, 

And have gone to s'eep beneath a tree, 
This sultry summer day. 


There Never was an Earthly Dream, 





There never was an earthly dream 
Of beauty and delight, 

That mingled not too secon with clouds, 
As sun-rays with the night ; 

That faded not from that fond heart 
Where once it loved to stay, © 

And left that heart more Aenoleee 
For having felt its sway. 


There never was a glad bright eye, 
But it was dimned by tears, 
Caused by such griefs as ever dull 
The sunshine of our years. 
We look upon the sweetest ficwer, 
“Lis withered soon, and gone ; 
We gaze upon a star, to find 
But darkness where it shone. 


There never was a noble heart, 
A mind of worth and power, 

That had rot, in this changing world, 
Plain misery for its dower ; 

The laurel on thy brow hath hid 
From many a careless eye 

The secret of the soul within, 
Its blight and agony. 


There never was—there cannot be 
On earth a precious spring, 

Whose waters to the fevered lip 
Unfailing we may bring. 

All changeth on this troubled shore, 
Or passeth from the sight, 

O, for that world where joy and peace, 
Reign as eternal light. 








THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW, 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands, 

And the muscles of his brawny arms, 
Are strong as iron bands. 7 


II. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan, 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns what’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


III. 


Week out, week in, froin morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow, 

You can hear himswing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the old kirk chimes 
When the evening sun is low. 


Iv. 
And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor, 


Cs 
He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys, 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


Vii 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear from out his eyes, 


vil. 
Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
Onward through life he goes, 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted—something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Vill. 


Thanks ,thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of Life, 
Our fortunes must be wrought, 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
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THE POOR GIRL AND THE ANGELS. 


‘ Sleep, saintly poor one! sleep, sleep on, 

And waking, find thy labors done.” 

Cuartes Lams. 

We never remember seeing any notice of 
the dear old legend we are about to relate, 
save in some brief and exquisite lines by 
Charles Lamb; and yet, how simply and 
quaintly it confirms our childhood’s faith, 
when Heaven seemed so muoh nearer to 
earth than it had ever been since ; and we 
verily believed that angels watched over the 
good and pure of heart ! 

Once upon a time, ina far off country-place, 
a girl, whose name we shall call Alice, lived 
with an aged and bed-rid mother, dependent 
upon her exertions for their sole support.— 
And although atall periods they fared hard- 
ly enough, and sometimes even wanted for 
bread, Alice never suffered herself to be 
cast down, plasing her whole trust in Him 
who “tempers the wind to the shurn !amb.” 
And when better days came again, who so 
giad and thankful as that young girl ? 

It may be all very pretty and picturesque 
for poets and artists to picture to themselves 
calm, peaceful scenes of rural loveliness ; in 
the foreground of which they place some 
happy village maid, sitting in the cottage 
porch, at the sunset hour, and singing mer- 
rily at her wheel ; even as bright-eyed and 
glad-hearted damsels of our own times take 
up their sewing, only as a pleasant excuse to 
be silent and alone, that they may indulge in 
sweet and gentle musing. But let us not for- 
get that which is as a pastime to the few, 
may be to the many a weary and never-end- 
ing toil, engrossing the day that seems so 
long, and yet is not half Jong enough for all 
they havo to do; breaking into the quiet 
hours set apart by nature for rest, and ming- 
ling even with their troubled dreams. Thus 
it was oftentimes with our heroine and yet 
she sang, too, but gererally hymns, for such 
sprang most readily to her lips, and seemed 
most in harmony with her lovely and toilsome 
life—while her aged mother would lie for 
hours, listening to what seemed to her a gush 








of sweet and prayerful music and not ques. 
tioning but the songs of the good on earth 
might be heard and echoed hy the angels in 
Heaven! Poor child! it was sad to see 
thee toil so hard—but beautiful to mark thy 
filial devotion and untiring love—thy thank. 
fulness to have the work to do, otherwise 
both must have starved long since! Thy 
trust in Providence, that for her sake it would 
give thee strength for thy laborious tasks— 
the hope that would not die, of better times 
—the faith that grew all the brighter and 
purer through trials—the store of sweet and 
pious theughts that brought thee such pleas- 
ant comfort, and gave wing to many a weary 
hour of earthly toil. 


For years Alice had contrived to lay by 
enough to pay the rent of their little cottage, 
ready against the period when it should be- 
come due ; but now, either from the widow's 
long illness, or the hardness of the times, 
which ever presses in seasons of national or 
commercial difficulty most heavily upon those 
least able to struggle against its additional 
weight, the day came round and found her 
unprepared. It so happened that the old 
landlord was dead, and his successor one of 
those stern men. who without being actually 
hard-hearted, have a peculiar creed of their 
own with regard to the poor, which they are 
weary of repeating; holding poverty to be 
but as another name for idleness, or even 
crime ! a baneful error which has done much 
to plunge its unhappy victims into their pres- 
ent fallen condition; and yet even he was 
touched by her tears, and meek deprecating 
words, and consented to“give her one week’s 
grace, in which she reckoned to have finish- 
ed and got paid for the work she then had in 
the house. And although the girl knew, that 
in order to effect this, she must work day and 
night, she dared not ask a longer delay, and 
was even grateful to him for granting her re- 
quest. 


“It will be a lesson to her not to be be- 
hind-hand in future,” thought her stern land- 
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lord, when he found himself alone; “no 
doubt the girl has been idling of late, or, 
spending her money on that pale-colored 
hood, she wore, (although, sooth to say, noth- 
ing could have been more becoming to her 
delicate complexion), instead of having it 
ready as usual.” And yet, sleeping, or wak- 
ing her grateful thanks haunted him strange- 
ly, almost winning him to gentier thoughts— 
we say almost, for deep-rooted prejudices 
such as his, were hard—very hard—very hard 
to overcome. 

Alice returned home with a light heart. 

“Well ?” said the widow, anxiously, 

“ AJ] right, dear mother ; with God’s bless- 
ing we will keep the dear old cottage in 
which you tell me you were born.” 

“ And hope to die—” 

“Not yet—not yet, dear mother!” ex- 
claimed the girl, passionately. “ What would 
become of your poor Alice, if she were to 
lose you ?” 


“ And yet I am but a burden on your young | . 


life—” 
“No, no—a blessing rather 


Alice was right ; labor and toil only ask an 
ething to love and care, and 
work for, make it endurable, and even 
sweet! And then kissing her mother, but 
not saying a word of all she had to do, the 
girl took off the well preserved hood and 
cloak which had given rise to such unjust 
animadversions, and putting them carefully 
aside, sat down in a hopeful spirit to her 
wheel. The dark cloud which had hung 
overher in the morning, seemed already 
breaking, she could even fancy the blue sky 
again in the distance. 

All that day she only moved from her 
work to prepare their simple meals, or wait 
upon the helpless but unselfish invalid, who, 
but for the eyes of watchful love ever bent 
upon her, would have striven painfully to 
perform many a little duty for herself, rather 
than tax those willing hands, always so ready 
tolaborin her behalf. And when mght came, 
fearing to cause that dear mother needless 
anriety, Alice lay down quietly by her side, 
watching until she had fallen asleep; and 
then rising noiselessly, returned to her end- 
less tasks. And yet, somehow, the harder 
the worked, the more. it seemed to grow be- 
neath her weary fingers; the real truth of 


wp 
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the matter was, she had over-rated her own 
powers, and was unaware of the much longer 
time it would take for the oMpletion of the 
labor than she had allowed herse!f. But it 
was too late to think of ali this now; the trial 
must be made, and Heaven, she doubted not, 
would give her strength to go through with 
it. Oh! happy—thrice happy! are they who 
have deserved to possess this pure and child- 
like faith, shedding its gentle light on the 
darkest scenes of life. 

Morning broke at length over the distant 
hills ; and Alice, flinging open the casement, 
felt refreshed by the birds already up and at 
their orisons ; or exchanged a kind good mor- 
row with the peasants going forth to their 
early labor. No wonder that those rough, 
untutored men, gazing upward on her pale 
calm face, and listening to her gentle tone, 
felt a sort of superstitious reverenee in their 
hearts, as though there was a blessing in 
that kindly greeting which boded of good. 
The widow noticed with that quick-sight- 
edness of affection, which even the blind 
seem gifted with, in the presence of those 
they love, that her child looked, if possible, 
a thought paler than usual; and for all the 
bright smile that met hers every time Alice, 
feeling concious of her gaze, looked up from 
her work, marked how wearily the heavy 
eyelids drooped over the aching eyes, and 
yet she never dreamed of the deception 
which had been practised in love, to soothe 
and allay her fond anxiety ; and the girl was 
well content that it shouid be so. 

It so happened, that about noon, as she sat 
spinning 1n the cottage porch, the new land- 
lord passed that way on horseback, and was 
struck with her sad and wearied looks—for 
of late she had indeed toiled beyond her 
strength, and this additional fatigue was al- 
most too much for her. But still that stern 
man said with himself, “ It is ever thus with 
the poor. they work hard when actually ob- 
liged to do so, and it is a just punishment for 
their improvidence and idleness at other 
times. And yet,” he added a moment after, 
as he turned his horse’s head, half: lingering- 
ly, “ she is very young, too,” 

Alice looked up atthe sound of retreating 
footsteps, but too late for her to catch that 
half-relenting glance, or it might have en 
couraged her to ask an extension of the time 
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allotted her—aye, even if it were but one 
single day—but_he had passed on ere the 
timid girl coul® banish from her mind the 
fearful remembrance of his former harsh- 
ness. 

Another weary day and sleepless night 
giided on thus, and the third evening found 
her still at her spinning, with the same smile 
on her lips, and hope and trust in her breast. 


“Ts there nothing that I can co to help 
you my Alice?” asked her mother, who 
grieved to see her obliged to toil so hard. 

“ Nothing—unless indeed, you will tell me 
some tale of old times, as you used to years 
ago, when [ was a child.” 

“ Why, you are but a child now,” said the 
widow with a mournful smile: and then in- 
wardly comparing her lot with that of other 
girls of the same age, she relapsed inte a 
train of sad and silent musings, and Alice 
knew that they were sad, by the quivering 
lip and contracted brow. 

“ Come, mother dear!’ said she, “I am 
waiting to hear your story.” 

And then the widow began to relate some 
simple reminiscences of by-gone times, pos- 
sessing a strange interest for that lonely girl, 
who knew so little of life, save in these 
homely and transient revealings ; falling 
asleep in the midst through weariness, for 
she ever grew weak and exhausted as night 
come on; but presently awoke again half- 
bewildered. 

“Where was I, Aliee ?” asked the invalid 
gently. 

“ Asleep, dear mother! I was in hopes,” 
replied her companion, with a smile. 

“Oh! forgive me, I could not help it. But 
you will not sit up very‘long ?” 

« No, no! geod night.”’ 

“Good night, and God bless you my child !” 


‘angel with shining hair, and whi 





said the widow; and a few minutes after- 
wards, Alice was again the only wakefu! 
thing in that little cottage, if indeed she | 
could be called so with half-closed eyes, and 
the busy fingers toiled on mechanically at | 
their task. 
dul! drowsy sound, and the perpetual whiz- 


The very clock ticked witha 


zing of her wheel seemed like a lullaby. ! 

Presently the girl began to sing in a low | 
voice, in order to keep herself awake, hymns | 
as usual—low, ee and soothing ; while | 


the widow heard them in her sleep, and 


ae, 
dreamed of Heaven, But all would not do, 
and she arose at length and walked noiseless. 
ly up and down the room, trying to shake of 
the drowsy feeling that oppressed and Weigh. 
ed down upon her so heavily: And then Op- 


ening the casement, she sat by it to catch the 


cool breath of night apon her fevered brow, 
and watch the myriad stars looking down jy 
their calm and silent beauty upon earth — 
How naturally prayer comes at such times as 
these. Alice clasped her faded hands inyo). 
untary, and although no words were uttered, 
her heart prayed! We have called her in our 
love, pure and innocent ; but she of her hol. 
ier wisdom knew that she was but a weak 
and erring creature after all, and took cour. 
age only from remembering that there is One 
who careth even for the very flowers of the 
field, and how much more for the children of 
earth. But gradually as she sat thus in the 
pale star light, the white lids drooped over 
the heavy eyes—her hands unclasped and 
sunk slowly and listlessiy down; the weary 

and toilworn frame had found rest at last! 
And then the room seemed filled on asui- 
den witha strange brightness, and where poor 
Alice ‘had sat first while at her eel, is an 
a radiant 


asa sunbeam; while another bends gently 
over the slumberer, and looking first at her, 
and then on her coinpanion, smiles pityingly; 
and the girl smiles too in her sleep ; and asif 
still haunted by her favorite hymn tunes, 
sings, again very faintly and sweetly, until 
the sounds die lingeringly away at length 
upon the still nightair. Fast and noiselessly 
ply these holy ones at their love task, while 
the whizzing of the busy wheel, accompanied 
by a gentle rushing sound, as of wings alone 
disturbed the profound silence of that little 
ehamber. And now morning broke agai 
over the earth, and their mission performed, 


| they have sped away to their bright home re- 


joicingly! 

Alice awoke trembling from her long anc 
refreshing slumber, thinkiag how she mus 
work doubly hard to redeem those lost hours 
She drew her wheel toward her—she looxeé 
wildly at it, rubbing her eyes to be sure ths 
she was not dreaming; then gazed arouaé 
the quiet apartment where all remained just 


| as she had left it; but,the task for which she 
bad marked out four more weary days an 
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nights of toil, and feared even then not hav- 
ing time to complete it, lay ready finished 
before her! Butafter a little while the girl 
ceased to wonder, on remembering to whom 
she had prayed on the previous night; guid- 
ed by an unerring instinct she knelt down 
and poured out her full heart ina gush of 
prayerful thanksgiving to Heaven! And we 
can almost fancy the angels standing a little 
way off smiling upon each other and on her, 
even as they had done before, and rejoicing 
in their own work. 

We are told in the legend, that from that 
hour the widow and her good and pious child 
It may be that 
Alice’s employer was pleased with her dili- 
gence and punctuality ; orthe stern landlord, 
shamed out of his prejudices by the unlook- 


never knew want again. 


ed-for appearance of the glowing and happy 
face of his tenant, three days before the ap- 
pointed time, with the money ready, and 
grateful thanks beside, for what she termed 
his kindness in waiting so long for it; or 
there wxs a charm in that web woven by holy 
hands, which brought Alice many more such 
tasks, with better payment, and longer time 
to complete them in. The only thing that 
makes us sadin this simple and beautiful 
legend is, that the age of such miracles 
should have passed away. And yet, fear 
not, ye poor and suffering children of toil! 
Only be gentle and pure-hearted as that 
young girl—trust as she trusted—pray as she 
prayed—and be sure that Heaven in its own 
good time will deliver you. 








THE CONFLICTS OF MIND. 


BY REV. 


EDWARD THOMSON. 


We cannot escape difficulty. The air is | What gives power to the arm of the smith ? 


tainted, the soil churlish, the ocean tempest- |The weight of his hammer. 


What gives 


tossed. Whether we are in the field or in| swiftness to the Indian foot ? The fleetnese 
the wilderness, on Persian plains or Alpine | of his game. Thus it is with the senses.— 


heights, amid equatorial heats, or temperate 
climes, or polar solitudes, we are met by a 
thousand obstacles. Earth is cursed, and 
everywhere she puts forth her thorn in obe- 
dience to her Maker’s withering word.— 
True, the curse is tempered with the mercy 
which yields unnumbered blessings to the 
hand of toil; nevertheless, it cleaves to all 
earth’s surface, and turns the key upon her 
hidden treasures. We read of cloudless 
ekies, and sunny climes, and fields which need 
nought but the sickle,@but who finds them ? 
Paradise is always ahead of the emigrant. 
Difficulties invigorate the soul, I do not 
mean the difficulties of indolence and diso- 


bedience--these are withering blasting curses, | or metaphysics, or logic, 


but the difficulties of industry, of obedience. 


| What confers exquisite sensibility upon the 
|blind man’s ear? The curtain which, by 


| hiding the visible universe from his sight, 

|compels him to give intense regard to the 

| most delicate vibrations that play upon his 
Thus it is with the intellect.— 

| Who is the greatest reasoner? He 

| habitually struggles with the worst difficul 

Do 


I¢ may 


| tympanuin. 
whe 


'ties that can be mastered by reason. 
you complain of a feeble intellect? 
be your misfortune, but it is more likely to 
'be your fault. Before you charge the Al- 
| mighty with an unequal distribution of gifts, 
try your mind upon some appropriate difficul- 
Bear it into the field of mathematics, 
Bid it struggle, 
and faint, if necessary, and struggle again.— 


| ties. 


They are conditions essential to strength | If disposed to retreat, urge it, goad it. Let 








ao 
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it rest when weary, bid it walk when it can- 
not run, but teach it that it mustconquer. If, 
after this discipline, your mind be feeble, you 
may call your weakness an infirmity and not 
a fault. Some men have fruitless imagina- 
tions, but who are they ? Those who have 
never led their fancies out. The towering 
oak planted in a dismal cellar, shut out from 
the light and air of heaven, woula not grow 
up and lift its branches to the skies. Plant 
your imagination in the heavens. and let it 
be subject to the high and holy influences of 
its pure ether, and its silent lights, and it 
shall manifest vitality, and vigor and upward 
aspirations. 

Difficulties develop resources. To prove 
this it is only necessary to cite the aphorism 
—Necessity is the mother of invention.— 
She levels foreste, she rears cities; she 
builds bridges; she prostrates mountains; 
she lays her iron pathway ‘rom river to river, 
and from sea to sea; she baffles the raging 
elements, and extends her dominion from 
earth to air and ocean; she ascends the 
heavens, and with fearless foot treads round 
the zodiac. , 

Transport the savage from his woods to 
yon island in the sea: show him her crowded 
harbors and her metropolis of thousand 
spires; point him . her proud trophies, and 
her glorioustriumphs in earth and sky, bid 
him mark how she brings the fruits of all the 
earth to her table, and weaves the claims of 
her authority over every latitude. Then, 
would you describe the secret of al] that his 
eye beholds, and his ear hears, tell him that 
Britain resolved to meet the difficulties that 
lay in her path from barbarism to civilization 
and refinement. This simple resolution sprung 
her arms and her arts,her science and her song. 

[ have said that difficulties ca]l forth re- 
sources. How multiplied might be the il- 
lustrations. ‘the resolution created the con- 
tinental army and the continental Congress, 
and made dissevered, discordant, and depend- 
ent States aiunited and powerful Republic. 
An inventive nation, unless she plan import- 
ant enterprises, will find her arts and powers 
of but little use. Why does China exert so 
feeble an influence among the nations !— 
Not because her population is small—it is 
one third the population of the globe; not 
because they are idle—no men are more in- 





dustrious ; not because she has no arts—je; 
manufactures are unsurpassed ; not because 
she is unfertile in expedients—she walls her 
territory to shut out invaders—she unites her 
rivers with artificial channels—she raises 
cities upon her waters—she divides her rocks 
into terraces, and makes them smile from 
base to summit with fairest fruits and flowers 
—she bridges her valleys with chains, and, 
as if disdaining the aid of nature, she rears 


cher temples on mountains of her own con. 


struction. Is the answer found in provi- 
dence? Nay. Is learning neglected’? Not 
a nation in which it is so much encouraged, 
Yet should an earthquake sink her beneath 
the waves, what ocean would miss her sails! 
what land her treasures? what science her 
contributions? ‘The great instruments to 
which we usually attribute the march of 
civilization, viz., gunpowder. the mariner's 
compass, and the art of printing, have all 
been known to China from remote ages.— 
Although she flashed powder from her “ fire- 
pan in the face of Genghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane, yet, never-plotting extensive conquests, 
she made no important use of the terrific 
instrument of war. Content with navigat- 
ing along her coasts and inland waters, she 
kept her compass upon the land, and never 
daring to impress the world’s mind, she con- 
fined her types to the stamping of almanacs,” 

As with the nation so with the individual. 
The fierce armies of Gaul and Britain gave 
Cesar his martial skill. The snow-clad Alps 
made Hannibal fertile in expedients, resist- 
less in command. Would you be illustrious! 
Plunge into difficulty, cross the Rubicon, 
bind your sou] with strong cords of obligation, 
put on- band after band,—the greater the dif 
ficulties, provided they du not paralyze, the 
greater the man. 

There is scarce any difficulty that cannot 
be overcome by perseverance, Trace any 
great mind to its culctination, and you will 
find that its ascent was slow and by natural 
laws, and that its difficulties were such a 
only ordinary mind@# can surmount. Great 
results, whether physical or moral, are not 
often the offspring of giant powers. Genivs 
is more frequently a curse than a blessing — 
Its possessor, relying on the extraordinary 


gilts, generally falls into habits of indolence. 


and fails to collect the materials which 1 
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required to useful and magnificent effort — 
But there is something which is sure of suc- 
cess; it is the determination which, having 
entered upon a career with full conviction 
that it is right, pursues it in calm defiance of 
all opposition. With such a feeling a man 
cannot help but be mighty. Toil does not 
weary, pain does not arrest him, Carrying a 
compass in his heart which always points to 
one bright star, he allows no footstep to be 
taken which does not tend in that direction. 
Neither the heaving earthquake, nor the 
yawning guif, nor the burning mountain can 
terrify him from his course ; and if the heav- 
ens should fall, the shattered ruins would 
strike him on his way to his subject. Show 
me the man who has this principle,and I care 
not to measure his blood, nor brains. I ask 
not his name nor his nation; I pronounce 
that his hand will be felt upon his genera- 
tion and his mind enstamped upun succeed- 
ing ages. This attribute is God-like. It may 
be traced throughout the universe. It has 
descended from the skies, it is the great 
charm of angelic natures. It is hardly to be 
contemplated,‘even in the demon, without 
admiration. It is this which gives to the 
warrior his crown, and encircles his brow 
with a halo that in the estimation of a mis- 
jadging werld, neither darkness, nor lust, nor 
blasphemy, nor blood can obscure. The bard 
of Mantua, to whose tomb genius in all ages 
makes its willing pilgrimage, never presents 
ut hero in a more attractive light, than when 
he tepresents him, “ lot volvere casus’’—rol- 
ling his misfortunes furward as a river bear- 
ing all opposition before it. 

I am well satisfied that it is a sure passport 
to mertal excellence. Science has no sum- 
mit too lofty for its ascent; literature has no 
gate too strong for its entrance. The graces 
collect atound it, and the laurel comes at its 
bidding. Talk not of circumstances. Re- 
pudiate for ever that doctrine so paralyzing, 
so degrading, and yet so general, “ Man is 
the creattré of circumstances.” Rather 
alopt that other sentiment, more inspiring 
to yourselves, wore honorable to your na- 
ture, mote consohant with truth, Man the 
architect of his own fortune. I grant that 
citcamstances have their influence, and that 
often this is not small 5 but there are impulses 


to the volcano. Circumstances are as tools 
to the artist. Zeuxis would have been a 
painter without canvass; Michael Angelo 
would have been a philosopher without a 
telescope, and Newton would have ascended 
the skies though no apple had ever descend- 
ed upon his head. One of the most disting- 
uished surgeons of modern times performed 
nearly all the operations‘ of surgery with a 
razor. West commenced painting in a guir- 
ret, and plundered the family cat for bristles 
to make his brushes, When Paganini once 
rose to amuse a crowded auditory with his 
music, he found that his violin had been re- 
moved, and a coarse instrument had been 
substituted for it. Explaining the trick, he 
said to the audience, ‘ Now I will show that 
the music is not in my violin, but in me.— 
Then drawing his bow, he sent forth sounde 
sweet as ever entrar.ced delighted mortals.— 
Be assured, the world is a coarse instrument 
at best, anc if you would send forth sweet 
sounds from its strings, there must be musie 
Fortune may favor, but do 
not rely upon her; do not fear her. Act up- 
on the doctrine of the Grecian poet— 


in your fingers. 


“*T seek what’s to be sought, 

I learn what's to be taught, 

I beg the rest of Heaven.” 
Talk not of genius. I grant there are “if 
ferences in minds, originally. but there is mind 
enough in every ordinary human skull, if its 
energies are properly directed, to accomplish 
mighty events. What 
are your difficulties? Poverty ? ignorance ? 


Fear not ebstecles. 


obscurity? Have they not ail been over- 
come by a host well known to fame? But 
perchance you climb untroddeén heights. — 
Nevertheless, fear to set down atiy obstache 
Look at the achievements 
of man in the natural and moral wotlds, and 


as insupportable. 


then say whether you dare set down any dif- 
ficulty as insurmountable, or whethef you are 
ready te prescribe boundaries to thé opera- 
tions of human power. 

Are you destined to maintain the worship 
of the true God amid the darkness of inft- 
delity? Daniel,in the den of lions; Sha- 
drach, Meshech and Abednego, in the flames 
of the furnace, and a long line of illustrious 
martyrs, shouting hosannas from thé flames, 





Within to which things external are as Java 


put forth their hands from the stake to beckon 
. 
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you onwards, Are you destined to plant the 
gospel in heathen lands, an enterprise the 
most daring and glorious in which mortals 
can engage? Do you imagine that you can 
ineet a difficulty which the apestle Paul did 
not vanquish? But he was an apostle, yea, 
and the most successful of all the apostles. 
And what was the secret of his success 7— 
Was it his learning? The gift of tongues 
made: the other apostles his equals in this 
respect. Wasit his eloquence? Doubtless 
he was eloquont ; but Apollos, too, was elo- 
quent and mighty in the Scriptures. Was it 
his inspiration? But were not others in- 
spired, also? It was his firmness and perse. 
verance. When he preached Christ Jesus 
aud him crucified, nothing could drive, or 
divert, or daunt him; “ This one thing I 
do,” &c. 

Are you called to meet bigotry and super- 
stition, armed with learning, power and 
wealth? See Luther braving the thunders 
of the Vatican, and hear him. say, “1 would 
go to Worms were there as many devils there 
as there are tiles on the houses,” and then 
aflirm, if you dare, that it is your duty to 
succumb to your difficulties. Are you destin- 
ed, which Heaven forbid, to lead an army to 
resist invaders, or advance to conquest 7— 
Ask Cesar, Hannibal, Pyrrhus, Alexander, 
what kind of difficulties may be overcome by 
decision of character. Have you undertak- 
en to ascend from poverty and obscurity to 
eminence and wealth? Ask the field or the 
Cabinet, any” profession whatever, or either 
House of Congress, whetner there are any 
difficulties which will not yield to firmness 
and perseverance, and ten thousand voices 
shall respond in animating accents, no, no! 


« Difficulties are more easily overcome than 
is generally imagined. The simple resolu 

uuon to surmount an obstacle reduces it to 
one-half. It concentrates the powers of the 
soul. ‘There is much exertion ina retreat. 
ing army ; but itis of little avail, for it makes 
no impression upon the foe. It is spent in 
taking care of the baggage and the wounded ; 
gathering up the slain; destroying preperty, 
lest it should fall ito the hands of the ene- 
my ; preparing the way for escape, and pro- 
tecting the rear from attack. Let that army. 
however resolve to stand its ground ; and 

. 








though there may be no more energy expend. 
ed than there was in retreating, how different 
isthe result! Its powers are collected, eve. 
ry hand is placed upon a gun, every bayonet 
is directed against the foe, and every moment 
works important issues. Soa defeated, stag. 
ge1ing soul may make efforts to escape from 
the disgrace of defeat, effort to rise from be. 
neath the pressure of its own humbling re- 
proaches, effort at planning some new enter. 
prise, but it is effort wasted. 


Resolution brings every power to the same 
point, and moves the whole soul forward 
like the Grecian phalanx, each part supported 
and supporting, and every step making an op- 
ening before it. It dissipates imaginary ter- 
rors. Imagination is a very busy, but very 
humble servant to the soul. She obsequious- 
ly consults predominant inclination, and 
paints to suit its taste. She is never more 
active than when fear (which is generally a 
usurper in a state of irresolution) sways the 
sceptre overthe innerman. Hence, difficul- 
tiesare always magnified when viewed in 
the distance. The inner as well as the outer 
optics are subject to illusions. When upon 
some unknown coast, we view through the 
morning fog, the distant cottage, we deem it 
a castle. Thus the sluggard, standing at his 
door, sees a lion in his way. Though the 
enemy bea hundred miles off,the coward sees 
him on the next hill-top. He only who says, 
“{ can and I will,” sees difficulties in their 
true dimensions. How the terrors of the 
wilderness retreat before the advancing steps 
of. the fearless emigrant! O how I like those 
words, “I can and I will!” They are words 
of magic: they put to flight the hosts of 
phantoms and hobgoblins which fear conjures 
up around us in moments of hesitation ; they 
level the mountains, fili the valleys, and make 
straight paths for che feet. Would you be 
victors, write them upon banners, and like 
the vision of Minerva, which made Achilles 
tremble, they will shake the knees of all 
your enemies. 


Ye mothers, at your cradles teach them to 
your children, and bid the §rst pulsations of 
their little hearts beat music to them These 
words, “I will not let thee go until thou 
bless me.” inspired mortal to struggle with 
immortal powers. Fathers, breathe resolv- 
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—— 
tion into your sons; then though you put 
them unarmed, unfriended and unshod into 
this wide world, they will see their way to 
wealth and honor, ~Launch them upon the 
stormy ocean, they will exact a rich revenue 
from its billows ; exile them to the wilder- 
ness, and they will préss milk and horey from 
its rocks. 

Resolution inspires self-confidence. Be- 
fore the declaration of independence, the 
Continental Congress acted with fear and 
trembling, but so soon as that instrument 
was adopted, a noble self-confidence inspired 
that gallant band of patriots. They found 


that they had emerged from that dependence 


in which they had been reared, and this per- 
ception spread a might and majesty over all 
their thoughts and actions. 

The resolution to pursue the path of duty, 
regardless of enemies or obstacles, begets 
the convictions that we can place reliance on 
ourown souls. Under this conviction, what- 
ever is done is done firmly. Next toa sense of 
the divine presence, there is nothing so invig- 
orating to the spirit as the consciousness of 
independence. In some respects it is not 
proper that we should be independent. It 
is wisely ordained ‘that. our persons, our 
tongues, our property, should be, to some 
extent, under the control of human laws ; but 
there is one little territory over which God 
designs that man should sway an exclusive 
sceptre—that territory is his own soul. On 
this no tyrant dare rattle his chains; into 
this no monarch can push his bayonets. It is 
aholy inheritance ; it is celestial soil; it is 
guarded by the cherubic sword. 

Unhappy wretch that does not rule in the 
counsels of his own mind! He opens the 
gites of his paradise. He becomes a vassal 
where he should be a king, Instead of head- 
ingan army, he can scarce control a finger. 
Pitiable being he who asks his fellow-mortals 
to legislate forhim. What do they know of 
the soul? Were they by, in the laboratory 


of heaven, when God struck it off? or can 
they measure its apprehensions or its anguish? 
Can they see it cling to the cross, or attach 
itself to the throne, or cast anchor in the 
vail? an they lift the curtain that hides 
eternity and travel up with it to see what will 
be its wants in unwasting ages ? Poor ruined 
soul art thou that embar,est upon the ship- 
wrecked reason of the world. Perplexed 
soul, who must obtain consent of his fellow 





worms before he, acts. To whom shall he 
go? This world is a great Babel, where 
chaos umpire sits, 

‘¢ And by deciding, worse embroils the fancy.” 
Spch a man resembles a boatman ona migh- 
ty river, where it divides into a thousand 
branches. A points to one and B to another 
of the diverging streams, and obey whom he 
pieases, the overwhelming majority is against 
him. Perplexed by the confused cries, eve- 
ry stroke of his paddle is feeble. He is a 
degraded mortal, whomsoever he be, that 
stoops to as man, or minds, or waves, or 
meuntains, or storms, or lightning, whether 
he may do his duty ; and weak as he is de- 
graded. Would you be unembarrassed !— 
Have but one will, viz., the will of God. 
quire what is duty, then do it: and though 
storms may rage around you, all will be 
calm within. From the counsels of your 
own soul you will come forth, as Gabriel, 
from the light, doing nothing rashly, nothing 
doubtfully, nothing feebly; and before you 
difficulties will sink. 

Difficulties, when overcome, insure honor 
What laurels can be gathered from the field 
of sham battle? Noenemy,no glory. The 
brave man scorns the feeble adversary. The 
greater the foe the more noble the victory. 
Rome gave her best honors to Scipio, because 
he prostrated Hannibal. 
Washington becuuse he drove the giant 
forces of Britain. England awards to Well- 
ington her highest praise because he struck 
down Napoleon, her mightiest foe. Mark 
the aged Christian pilgrim, as he rises from 
some fearful conflict in holy triumph. Hark! 
Methinks I hear him say, ‘‘O glorious gospel 
of the blessed God ! 
all my powers, because thou dost lead me 


In- 


America honors 


Because thou dost tax 


to the arena, because thou dost bring me to 
the mightiest foes, to principalities and pow- 
ers, leagued for our destruction, to ruleps 


of darkness, and wicked spirits, panting for 
our everlasting death, to the world and the 
fiesh, to earth and to hell, thus making me a 
spectacle to infernal and heavenly worlds, to 
God the Spirit, God the Son, and God the 
Father ; therefore will I glory in thee.” Go 
ask the blood-washed throng if they would 
erase One trial from their history. Ask David 
on yon mount of glory, why the angels fold 
their wings, and drop their harps to listen to 
his story. Would you have an honored life, 
and honored memory, a blessed immoriality, 
shrink not from conflict, 
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OUR POSITION. 





As we have before said, the Miscellany 
will not be the organ of any party or sect. 
But while we’ shal] not be the exponent of a 
party, we shall not occupy a neutral position 
on the great principles and reforms which ag- 
itate the moral world. We shall try to occu- 
py an independent position on all the popular 
movements of the times. We shall ever 
show our sympathy for any and all movemeuts 
which we think calculated to advance man 
in virtue, knowledge, temperance, and liber- 
ty, while we shall try to awaken within him, 
love to God and desires for a holy life, and 
longings for immortality. The Bible, which 
we belicve to be of the inspiration of God, is 
our standard in moral truth, We look to 
Christianity and the Christian church as the 
great instrument for the enlightenment and 
elevation of man. We hold that any man 
is a Christian who takes the Bible as his rule 
of life, and lives up tu its holy requirements. 
The true church of God is composed of “ liv- 
ing epistles read and known of all men.” 

We shall ever de what we can to unite the 
members of all branches of the. Christian 
church in one common effort to reform 
and elevate the world, The present 
state of even our own country, calls loudly 
for the followers of Christ to act. Intempe- 
rance, licentiousness and profanity come in 
upen us Jike a flood. Is it not time for ac- 
tion? Human life is short at best, it becomes 
us, therefore, to work while we may, 


(c= Rev. Dr. Whedon’s Man-Republic. 
. It is seldom we meet with a production of 
equal power and freedom of thought. Prof. 
Whedon is one of the best thinkers of the 
age. He sees with the eye of a philosopher, 
and maintains his position with strong afgu- 
ments, in a clear and forcible style, He 
asserts in this article, great principles which 
tower above all party considerations, We 
hope to be able to publish several articles 
from Dr. Whedon, the present year, Any 
who may wish to circulate this article cin be 
furnished with ten copies for $1,00. 


Ic? We shall have at least two steel plates 
in the year, and more if possible, Our great 





Dr 
object, however, is to furnish a great amount 
of useful reading. All must recollect that 
the Miscellany contains more reading for 
doijlar, than most of the two dollar Maga- 
zines. As we noW have a great Circulation, 
we shal] be constantly making improve. 
ments. We have now as will be seen, much 
more reading than before. 

{> Now is the time for all who have not 
paid, to send in their dollar. 













[> Postmasters have « tight to remit mo. 
ney for subscribers to. periodicals free of 
charge. Please remember this when you 
send your money to us, Postmasters gene- 
rally prefer to have you write your own let 
ters, as it saves them time, 


(> As we gave notice, we expect that all 
whose time expired for which they have paid, 
with December, will send in their dollar for 
this year, on the receipt of this No. We 
must confine all to the advance system strict- 
ly. 

i We are enlisting, as original contribu- 
tors, for the present year, the ablest writers 
in the Western States. ‘The Miscellany will 
contain 30 Biographies of eminent men and 
women, 

About one half of the present year will be 
original, and the balance will be made up 
from the cream of foreign and American Re- 
views, and other costly and rare works, 


{> This number of the Miscellany com- 
mences its third year, In 1849 we etarted 
the Miscellany without a single subscriber, 
and closed its second year with a circulation 
of 6.000. On the commencement of this yea 
we publish 10,000 copies. 


> We send this No. to many individuals 
in different parts of the West, with the hope 
that they will subscribe for it and act asagent 
among their friends. A good number might 
be obtained by a few hours labor, in any place. 
Send me four cash subscribers and yours will 
be free. If you ¢an get a large list, you may 
take out 25 per cept fot your trouble. Ifyou 
can afford to give yout services te ue in this 
way, we shall be thankful. We trust all who 
feel an interest in the education and advance 
of the West, will take an active part in the 
circulation of the Miscellany. 





Bellmaws Literary Miscellany, 
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CABBALA OF THE JEWISH DOCTORS. 


Translated from Lib. IT. Pars I. 


Tract. If. Sec. If. Art. II. of the 


Philologia Sacta of Solomon Glassius, 8. T. D. Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, afterwards General Superintendent of the Churches in 
the Duchy of Séve-Gotha, and Assessor of the Consistory. 


BY N. WE 


Before introducing to the reader 
the Cabbala of the Rabbins as deli- 
neated in the excellent work from 
which the following portion is trans- 
lated, we have thought it proper to 
exhibit a synoptical view of the whole | 
article, for the purpoce of setting be- | 
fore the mind. the definite order ac- 
cording to which Glassius has treated 
his subject. This otder is not found 
set forth in the original, which, had | 
it so been, would have greatly assist- | 
ed the scholar to obtain an accurate 
and comprehensive idea of the whole | 
subject, without the trouble other- 
wise necessary. For the sake of 
having what follows clearly under-| 





stood by the reader, we therefore, pre- 
fx the accompanying outline. 
INTRODUCTION. | 


1. Distinction between the genuine | 


and spurious Cabbala. 

2. The two-fold employment of 
the word Cabbala. 

DIVISION OF CABBALA. 

Preliminary remarks explanatory 

of the views of some Rabbins. 
I. GEMATRAIA. 
Mode |. Letters taken numerically. 





Mode 2. Letters taken quantitive- 


ST, JUN: 


mensions, (b) in reference to the di- 
mensions of edifices. 
Il. NOTARJEKON. 

Mode 1. Examples of Rasche The- 
both. Examples of Sophe Theboth. 

Mode 2. Rashe Theboth applied 
differently. Metempsychosis. Pon- 
tifical Cabbala. 

If, TEMURAH. 

Mode 1. Letters taken anagram- 
matically. 

Mode 2. Letters cabbaliséd by (a) 
Albam, and by (b) Athdash. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The signification of the words as 
yet unintelligible to the reader will 
be explained in the course of the 
subsequent article. With respect to 
the tfanslation we would just re- 
mark that we have followed the ad- 
vice of Horace.—Nec verbum verbo 
curabis reddere fidus, interpres— 
assured that the most literal trans 
lator is not always the most faithful. 
Besides, any one at all acquainted 
with the character of the scholastic 
Latin of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, must be aware how un- 
combed and bungling in many parts 
a literal translation of such Latin 


ly, (a) in reference to their own di- | would appear in our own vernacular. | 
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TRANSLATION. 

What in the church of the Pontiffs 
are styled Traditions, is in the sy- 
nagogue of the Jews called Cabbala, 
which word also signifies Tradition, 
or rather its correlative Reception, 
from CasBA_ he received, i. e. either 
with his hands or in his mind. Pro- 
perly speaking, Masorah signifies 
tradition. By no means do we, in 
. this place, speak concerning the 
true Cabbala, the genuine and pure, 
which is nothing else than the 
mystical intellect of the Sacred 
Scriptures, but concerning the Ju- 
daic Cabbala, the spurious, impure 
old-womanish, and febrile. The word 
Cabbala is employed chiefly in a two- 
fold sense : 

1. Concerning the law. delivered 
in the presence of the people (orete- 
nus) or in their hearing (acroama- 
po they say is the exposition 
of the written law, and which Moses 
learned from the mouth of God 
during the forty days and nights he 
dwelt upon the mountain of Sinai. 
This, they report, was subsequently 
recorded in the Talmud, and tat 
without it many ambiguous precepts 
of the law, obscure and sometimes 
conflicting, cannot be understood. 

2. Concerning the more abstruse 
learning and mysteries of the He- 
brews, which they, as well the more 
sober and ancient as the more recent 
and superstitious, discover in the 
writings of Moses and the Prophets, 
and this in various ways. Reuchlin, 
in the third book of the Cabbala, thus 
describes it. ‘ Cabbala is nothing 





else (to speak Pythagorically) than 
Symbolical Theology, in which not | 
only letters as well as names are the | 
signs of things but the very things | 
themselves, (res rerum )”. This they; 
call Cabbala, because these abstruse 
things were formerly held in secret, 
neither were they entrusted to every 
one, much less brought forth in wri- 
ting for the benefit ef the common 
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people, but only propagated succes. 
sively, by oral tradition, among the 
wise. This latter Cabbala we yili 
discuss a little more at length in this 
article, because it agrees with the 
allegorical exposition of the Sacred 
Scriptures in this respect, that each 
seeks for a sense beyond the mind 
and intention of the Holy Spirit, or 
of the Sacred Scriptures, although 
in other respects there is some diffe. 
rence. But in the first place let u; 
examine more critically its method, 
and afterwards what ought to be de. 
termined concerning the whole sub. 
ject will be discovered. 

That a more accurate decision 
may be formed respecting the Cab- 
balistical method of interpretation, 
[ will show, first, some of its divi- 
sions, and second, some examples. 
The distinctions which occur are 
chiefly these : 

1. Certain Rabbins divide the Cab- 
bala into speculative and practical. 
Of this, Elias Levita frankly con. 
fesses; ‘‘ And I, indeed, am_ not 
worthy to explain its office, for ov 
account of my sins, I have not leari- 
e@ that wisdom, and neither do I 
know nor understand the science of 
those holy ones.” In Thisbi letter 
Koof. 

2. Others divide it into a Cabbala 
of numbers and names. Mirand. Lib. 
11. Cabb, p, 64, 

3. Others make five parts of it 
which they denominate Resfituti), 
Combinatio, Oratio, Sententia, and 
Supputatio. Reuchi. d. |. 

4. Many from Proverbs 22: 
where it is said *‘ have I not written 
to thee excellent things (S/alishim, 
which some render “ things triple ;” 
others, “in a triple manner” ) that! 
might make thee to know the certi- 
tude of the words of truth, (/mray 
Emeth, with which words they digni- 
fy their Cabbala, usually, as some- 
thing written according to the way 
of truth) attach a triple meaning to 
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the Cabbala, a meaning which Reuch- | from the value of the Hebrew letters 
jin thus explains, “either a word is|colleeted into ene sum. So, also, mn 
wut for a word, a letter for a word,|the words “ Vibo Shiloh,” shiloh 
or a letter for a letter.” shall come, Gen. 49> 10, Baal Turim 

5. Others designate this triple/ finds the name of the Messiah, for 
Cabbala with these particular names, | these letters make in numbers 358 
frst, GEMATRAIA ; second, Norarse-| which number is in like manner con- 


on; third, Temuran. What is| tained in the word ‘ Mashiah,’’ the 


signified by these words we will show| Messiah. In the book Rachanath, 
by examples, im order. The first} p. 35, the word “ Emeth,” truth, is 
species of Cabbala~-Gematra1a—is | explained cabbalistically by 91, and 
said to have taken its name from the} in this way the true God, the author 
Greek word Geometria, because it is| and fountain of truth is shown to be 
employed mathematically, as it were, | signified ;—thus, in Deut. 6: 4, 5, 
in the enumeration of numbers in|the name “ Yehovak” appears thrice 
letters or passages of Scripture, and | repeated, but this makes up the same 
from thence in the elimination of| number with the word ‘ Ahad,” Ql, 
certain abstruse mysteries. In a word} but “ Ahad” signifies wnws, ene, and 
then, it is the mathematical consi-| this testimony shows that the-ancient 
deration of letters and passages of| Hebrews were not foreign to our 
Scripture. But since the science of|doctrine of the most Holy Trinity, 
mathematics is conversant as well|else why did they conjom the name 
with separate quantity, or number, | ‘* Fekowah” thrice, repeated’ with the 
as with continuous quantity or di-| word One? Helv. in. vind. locer. 
mension, so also are there éwo dis-| Scriptur. ad Deut. Cap, G&_ Here be~ 
tinct modes of Gematraian Cabbala.|longs that passage m, Haggai l > 8, 

Mode |. This considers the !etters! where the word “Eceabed,” I will 
is placed numerically in the Sacred| be glorified, is written, but read 
Text, and elicits a certain unerring | ‘* Eccebedh,” in which by the defect 
doctrine from the number thus ob-|of the letter A in the written word, 
tained. For example, in the first| they say the defect of ve things in 
and Jast verse of the Old Testament|the second temple is to be noted, 
Scriptures, Gen. ]. 1. Mal. 4: 6-—| because the letter A is the mark of a, 
the letter Aleph occurs, in each, six|quinery. ‘These five things are the 
times, from which the Rabbins gather | Ark of the Covenant, ihe Utim, and 
cabbalistically that the world wil) Thammim, the Supernal Fire, the 
endure 6000 years, since Aleph is the | presence of God, anc the-Holy Spirit. 
mark for 1{00, which doctrine is a| So Zech. 3:8. % For bahold IT am 
tradition of the family or schgol of aj about (a lead forth my servant 
certam Etias, related in Thalmud,|% Zemach, the Branch.” What 
Tract, Sanhedr. Cap. Hf. In the| Branch? Ask the Rabbins. The 
sime manner, the initial words of! Zemach of the Ancients? The nu- 
Moses, Gen. L. f. *: Berashith Bara,” | merical vaine of Zemach is 138 and 
in the beginning he created, are ex-! such is just the value of “Menachem,” 
pounded cabbalistically by these | the cousoler. Moreover this name 
other words, ‘* Beresh Flasianch|‘* Menachem” is numbered by the 
-\ibra,” in the beginning of the year | Cabbalists and Thalmudists among 
(formerly commencing from Sep-|the names of the Messiah. Therefore 
tember) was created (the world) and | the Chaldee has it translated “ Mesh- 
in this way, that to each expression | icha,” the messiah. So again in Gen. 
the same number, viz. 1116, arises |25:21. “ And Rebbecea “ Ishto,” 
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his wife conceived.” The Rabbins 
ask what did she conceive? The 
Cabbalist answers ‘‘ Ash vegash,”’ 
fre and stubble, according to that in 
Obadiah 1 : 18, “‘ the house of Jacob 
shall be fire, and the house of Esau 
shall be stubble.’ Each of these ex- 
pressions ‘“‘Zshto” and “Ash vegash’’ 
contains in itself the number 707. 
As to the Cabbalistical method of 
divining, from Daniel 12th and Psal. 
. 2nd, the destruction of the Turks. 
see Joh. Bap. Nay. Joh. Wolff. Tom. 
II: Sect. memorab. p. 888. 

Mode 2. The second kind of Ge- 
MATRAIA is again divided into simple 
and compound. ‘The former consi- 
ders the mathematical attribute (af- 
fectionem) or quantity of the simple 
letters, placed in the text. The latter 
considers the structure and dimen- 
sion of entire edifices. 

This first kind, certain ofthe Rab- 
binical Doctors denominate Zuriiti, 
figurative Cabbaila, to which pertain 
first, the reasons why certain letters 
in the Hebrew text are written in 
somewhat larger character than 
others, or, what is the same thing, 
why they exceed the others tn quan- 
tity. For example, in Deut. 6: 4, a 
majuscula (large letter) occurs both 
in the first word “* ShemanG,” hear, 
and in the last word * AhaD,” one. 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is ONE Lord.” By the first of these 
words, they say their minds are 
aroused to the consideration of the 
great doctrine in the text, as though 
the word “ Hear” admonished them 
“© He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear!’ By the last, they wish it to 
be indicated that this Lord is the 
only eternal God throughout the four 
quarters of the globe (for D, Daleth, 
is the Hebrew letter for the number 
4) that is, everywhere present in the 
whole world. The two majuscule 
make, when united, a word which 
signifies a witness, as if Moses wished 
by this to teach, “ Hear, O Israel, 





ee 


even ye shall be a witness for ny 
that seriously have I admonished you 
in reference to the only true and 
elernal Ged.” Hence that passage in 
Isaiah 43: 10, “ Ye shall be my wii. 
nesses saith the Lord.” God, in turn 
will be a witness against them if they 
do not hear, as in Micah. 1: 2, “Ly 
the Lord God be witness agains 
geu.” So the letter “ L.” in the word 
** VayashLicam,’’ hurled them out, js 
written as a majuscula in Deut, 29: 
2x, where it reads “and the [ord 
hurled them out into another land." 
This majuscula is for the purpose of 
designating the greatness and severity 
of their projection, as well as that 
God will cast them off eternally (for 
this is the hidden meaning of “ L,’ 
LeoLam, for ever) if they do not 
repent. ‘This same word is written 
in Hebrew without the letter “Y" 
(the value of “Y” is 10) thus, 
“VashLicam,’ for the purpose of 
indicating, also, that God at some 
time would tear away the TEN tribes 
from the body of the people, and on 
account of their idolatry and impiet; 
hurl them into a foreign land, so that 
henceforth the body of the people 
might he perpetually dislocated, 
maimed, and ever remain impericct. 
So the letter “R” in “ Ahaf,” 
another, as in Exod, 34: 14, where 
it is said “* Thou shall not bow thyselj 
down befure AhaR, another,” exceeis 
the other letters in quantity, for the 
purpose of indicating the grevious 
ness of that sin by which homage 
rendered to another God, and for the 
purpose of exciting the Jews to cot 
sider the difference between‘ Akal, 
anether, and AhaD, one, as in thet 
former passage, ‘* Hear, O [srae’ 
the Lord our God is one Lord.’ 
Ifence care must be had most stt- 
diously that no one serve a foreig! 
or fictitious God. 
An entire alphabet of these maj 
cule is laid down in the masor@. 
The Cabbalists have assigned thé 
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particular reasons for each of the! 
letters, some of which reasons are 
foolish and of not the least moment. 

To the second kind of Zuriith or 
figurative Cabbala pertain the rea- 
‘sons. why certain letters in the He- 
brew text are written in somewhat 
smaller character than others, or 
what is the same thing, why they 
fall short of the others in quantity. 
For example in Gen. 2: 4, the letter 
“H” is written as a minuscula in 
the word “‘BExBBAREAM,” in the to 
he created them, i.e. when the heavens 
and earth were created, indicating 
it will come to pass that all created 
things shall be diminished and perish. 
And as the letter H consists of broken 
and separable lines, so all created 
things shall be broken and separated, 
as itis written in Isa. 51:6. ‘ The 
heavens shall vanish away like 
emoke, and the earth shall waz old 
like a garment.” Others say that by 
this minuscula a transposition of a 
letter is intended so that from BEunB- 
BAREAM May Come BEABRAHAM, for 
Abraham, i. e. the world was created 
alone on account of the faithful who 
praise God because of his admirable 
work, 

These minuscule are in number 
thirty-three, and are set forth in al- 
phabetical order in the masorah, in 
the introduction given by Elias Le-' 
vita, and also in the beginning of 
the final masorah. 

To the Zuriith, or figurative Cab- 
bala pertain the reasons why certain 
letters in the Hebrew text are in- 
verted and others suspended upwards. 
For example, in Numb. 10: 35, the 
word “‘pinsoa,” in setting out, oc- 
curs. Here the q is inverted, the 
front being turned to the place of 
the back, and this is signified, that 
all the Israelitish hosts would be 
driven backward, just as the letter is 
turned back. Upon this passage the 
masorah remarks that there are nine 


So in Judges 18:30, where it is 
read, ‘“* And Jonathan the son of 


Gershom, the son of M SES,” the N 
is suspended upwards, and the Cab- 
balists say that the writer was plainly 
unwilling to call Gershom the son of 
Moses, because it would have been 
dishonorable for Moses to have had 
an impious son, but was willing to 
call him the son of Manasseh. The 
letter N however they say is sus- 
pended as a sign that it may be con- 
sidered either as present or absent, 
so that Gershom may be either the 
son of Manasseh or Moses—of Man- 
asseh, on account of the imitation of 
his wickedness ; of Moses on account 
of his generation and pedigree. 

The Masorah relates that there 
are four such suspended letters. 
There are also some words in which 
the letter Ain is suspended. Job 38 = 
13,15. Psal. 80 : 14. 

The second kind of Gemarrala 
considers and measures the structure 
and composition of entire edifices, 
for indeed there is nothing in the 
Scriptures which is not redolent with 
profound wisdom and learning; or, 
as the Hebrews. say, “non est in 
lege vel unica litera a qua non nazi- 
mi montes pendeant.” 

Therefore, they argue that even 
in the description of buildings there 
lurks something of mystery which 
they cabbalise into a christian sense, 
and this by Gematraia, in various 
ways. For example, in Gen 6: 16, 
the Ark of Noah is said to have been 
300 cubits long, 50 cubits broad, and 
30 cubitshigh. ere, the Cabbalist, 
in the first place divides the length 
by the heighth—300 by 30, which 
gives 10 the numerical value of the 
letter Y ; then he annexes (not ddds) 
to this the length itself, 300, which 
is the numegical value of the letter 
S ; and, lastly, divides this length by 
the breadth, 300 by 50, which gives 





verses which have the yw inverted. 


6 the numerical value of the letter 
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VY orU. The numbers, then arran- 
ged according to this calculation 
will stand thus, 10, 300, 6, and their 
corresponding letters in Hebrew thus, 
Y, S, U, which are the Radicals ot 
the name of Jesus. Hence, Noah’s 
Ark wasa type of Christ! 

So, in 1 Kings 6: 2. the Temple 
of Solomon is reported to have been 
69 cubits long, 20 cubits broad, and 
30 cubitshigh. Here, the Cabbalist, 
in the first place, substracts the 
‘breadth from the heighth—20 from 
30—which gives 10, answering as 
before to Y; then this remainder he 
multiplies by the heighth—10 by 30-- 
which gives 300, answering as before 
to the letter S ; and lastly, by the same 
remainder he divides the length—60 
by 10—which gives 6, the number 
answering to V or U—all which let- 
ters, when arranged as in the former 
case, constitute the Radicals of the 
name of Jesus. Hence, Sclomon’s 
Temple was a type of Christ '* 

The second species of Cabbala—— 
“ NoTarsEKON’—is what we will 
now consider concerning this, Rab- 
bi Elias says, in Thisbi, the real word 
is Netarjekon but pronounced Notur- 
jekon, the letter N standing as the 
sign of the word, and in Aruch it is 
expounded to be Notarjekon,since one 
written letter is often the sign of the 
whole thing. But I have heard from 
the mouth of a certain cardinal that it 
isa Greek word. Alsoin the Ro- 
man language they call the Scribes 
Notarii, the employment of which 
word is among the Rabbins whence 
they derive the name for this species 
of Cabbala which has the same value 





*The admirable ingenuity and tact display- 
ed by the pious He brew---the very nails and 
snuffers of whose temple were sacred to him- 
in giving the mystical signification of these 
din sodden, and the pleasing emotions which 
such solutions originates, however fanciful it 
may be, are almost enough, we think, to re- 
deem Cabbalistical science ffm the judg- 
ment of Glagsius who pronounces it “ old- 
womanish’’ and “febrile”. The very mode 
of procedure sets augury itself at defiance |— 
Tr ans. 


ily two. 
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as Sapheruth, and in German, Kan- 
tzleyisch, for it is the custom of the 
Scribes to write two or three letters 
each one of which is considered a 
constituting a word. The modes of 
this species 3 of Cabbala are principal. 

The first is either by Aph. 
resis, or, as the Cabbalists say, by 
m.. 0; that is, Rasche Theboth, the 
beginnings of words, initial letters ; 
or by Apocope, that is, as the Cab. 
balists say, by S. T. Sophe Theboth, 
the ends of words, final letters all 
which are accustomed to be marked 
by the Cabbalists with a Segholtau 
(a disjunctive accent) or three dots 
placed triangularly on the top. Mode 
1. The following are examples of 
Rasche Theboth. In Gen, 22: 8, 
we have this, ‘* God will see or pro- 
vide for himself &c.” The Hebrew 
words are ALo HiM YiReH Lo.— 
From the initial letters of these words 
is Cabbalistically gathered the name 
of the victim, which Abraham offered 
to God in the stead of Isaac. From 
the words of Jacob, Gen. 49: 10 in 
which he speaks concerning the Mes- 
siah, thus, ‘* Schi/oh shall come and 
to him” &§c., the Cabbalists gather, 
by uniting the initials of the Hebrew, 
the name of Jesus. The words are 
YaBo Schi LoH VeLo, which give 
us YSV or YSU, Jesus. ‘The Y in 
Hebrew corresponds to our J, and V 
and U were anciently the same letter. 
In like manner from the words of 
Psal. 72: 17, ‘‘ His name shall flour 
ish and men shall call him blessed,” — 
YiNoN SheMo Vei Te Ba‘RCU— 
the very name to which the entire 
words expressly refer is formed by 
writing the initials. In Psal. 96:1 

the name YeHoVaH—Jehovah—is 
derived from the initials of the words 
which mean ‘‘ Let the heavens rejoice, 
and let the earth be glad”’—-Yi SMeHU 
HaShSha MaYiM VeTaGal. HaA- 
ReTs. This method of Cabbalising 
is said to have given to Judaus Mac- 
cabeus his name, for when about te 
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attack Antiochus and admonished by 
an ang@ to conduct himself manfully, 
trusting in God, he is said to have giv- 
en to his feHow-soldiers in war the 
words in Exod. 5: 11—“* Who among 
the gods in like unto thee, Jehovah *” 
Mi CaMoCaH BaALiM &c—as a 
simnal. ‘These words were inscribed 
ie an abbreviated form upon their 
banners in place of a military watch- 
word, thus, M, C, B, in which signal 
since the common soldier superstiti- 
ously places the power of victory, yet 
that he might not understand the rea- 
sons of this mystical Scripture, the 
commander inserted vowels with the 
consonants for the sake of pronun- 
ciation, and read it thus Ma Ca Bi. 
Hence Reuchlin and Mercerus affirm 
that, ever after, he was considered a 
Jew, and called Judwus Maccabeus. 
Reuchl. Lib. III. Cabbal. Mercer. 
in abbrev. Ebreor. p. 67. Here be- 
longs the factitious name of God 
AGLA, concerning which Galatinus, 
in the fifteenth chapter of his second 
book, says, it is derived from the en- 
tire words ATTaH, GiBBoR, Leo- 
LaM, ADoNaY, Thou, Strong, Ever, 
Lord; and here the mystery of the 
Trinity is contained because A is the 
character expressing unity, G is that 
expressing a ternary, and AL, the 
remaining letters, signify the Strong 
God. 

The following are examples of 
Sophe Theboth. The Cabbalists say 
that in the phrase BARA ALoHiM 
LaaSo Th Gen. II. 3, God created to 
make, or adapt, the word AMeTh, 
truth, is interwoven (see the final 
letters) according to Psal. 119: 160, 
“the beginning of thy word is truth-- 
AMeTh’’—-as though Moses, altogeth- 
er the wisest Scriptor, desired to com- 
mend his book by this artificial dis- 
position of letters, and, by some sign, 
to give intimation of the very truth it- 
selftaught him of God. In like man- 
ner, from the question proposed by 
the Hebrews to Moses concerning 








the name of God (when they say to 
me what is his name, what shall I 
teil them? Exod. 3: 13) the Cabbal- 
ists seek the answer, by combining 
certain of the final letters of the He- 
brew words. ‘The words are these— 
LY MaH SHeMoV MaH—that is, by 
taking the finals, YHVH—and by 
supplying the vowels YeHoVaH— 
Jehovah So, Juhac is the name of 
the angel whose office it is to watch 
over men, a name taken from the fi- 
nal letters of these words, “‘ that they 
may guard thee in all thy ways” Ge. 
&c. Psal. 91:11, CY MaLaCaYu 
YeTsaVeH Lac, that is, YUHC, 
YUHAaC, Juhac. 

These two species of the first mode 
of Notarjekon, are, as was said, by 
means of Apheeresis and Apocope.— 
Others add a third which is by means 
of Syncope, so that from the middle 
letters ef certain words, or from one 
medial and another final an entire 
word is constructed. ‘Thus certain 
of the Rabbins delight themselves, 
Cabbalistically, with the Hebrew 
names for husband and wife. The 
Hebrew word for a man is YSH and 
for a woman SHH,* These two words 
contain in themselves, they say, the 
author of marriage, the one conjoin- 
ing the parties. The words differ, 
in composition, only in respect to the 
letters Yand H. These two letters 
when united make YaH, that is, Jah, 
the God of Peace. Now, the Rab- 
bins say that God gave the Y to the 
man and the H to the woman that the 
union of both might produce the hap- 
piest result. For this was signified 
and intended, that as by the union of 





*It is impossible to accurately represent these 
two Hebrew words by English letters, and 
at the same time exhibit the point of the 
solution. Glassius has all the Scripture words 
in Hebrew, and we have all along substituted 
the corresponding ones of our own language. 
But here we cannot, entirely, without hazar- 
ding the effect. In the Hebrew, this is one 
of the most inimitable conceits, one of the 
most ingenious attewpts at Cabbalization — 
The English letters, however,will afford some 
idea of it —Tans, 
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these two letters YaH the God of 
Peace is seen, so by the union of man 
and woman, peace, happiness, and 
affection will be the result. So long 
as they remain really united in heart, 
YaH, the God of Peace, will protect 
them; but should their love become 
cold, their attachment broken, and 
quarrels and strife ensue, God takes 
away the Y from the man and the H 
from the woman, and there is nothing 
left in their union but SH! SH! fire! 
fire! ' 

Ig marriages of this kind the fires 
of anger are rarely, if ever, extinguish- 
ed, but burn“ ad inferni novissima !”’ 
This kind of Cabbala is found in a 
beok whose title is Fasciculus myr- 
rhe abundle of myrrh, in Parascha, 
and is referred to by Rabbi Aben 
Ezra in his annotations on Proverbs 
2:17. 

Mode 2. This mode is a new ap- 
plication of Rasche Theboth. It is 
opposed to the former in this respect, 
that the single letters of a single word 
furnish single words of which these 
letters are the initials. Hence this 
mode is also denominatod Rasche 
Theboth. ‘There is an example of it 
in Gen. 1:1. The first word of the 
Bible contains six letters, viz: 
BRASYT. These six letters are ex- 
plained by six entire words of which 
these letters are the initials—Bara, 
Rakiang, Arets,Shamim, Yam, Teho- 
moth,—which signify He created the 
expanse, the earth, the heavens, the 
sea, the abyses. So lsa. 65: 16.— 
“ He who blesses himself shall bless 
himself in the God AMeN”’—that is, 
in the God of Truth—‘and he who 
sweareth shall swear by the God 
AMeN.” Whois that God? The 
Cabbalists answer by their mode of 
interpretation in Rasche Theboth, 
Adonai Melec Neaman, the Lord the 
Faithful King. And thus Rabbi 
Solomon explains the proper name 
Naphtali by words which signify 
** Here, my earnest prayer was borne 
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up, before the Lord,” and quotes Rab. 
bi Elias, in Thisbi, on the wagd No. 
tarjekon. The word AMR which 
signifies worp, and which agrees 
with the Chaldeé epithet of the Mes. 
siah, found in the Chaldeé Paraphrase 
of the old Testament, is resolved Cab- 
balistically in this way, to wit, the M, 
the medial letter, denotes the Mes 
siah who is himself the mediator, hav- 
ing A in front, which is the initial of 
AB the Father, and having R behind, 
which is the initial of Ruach the Ho- 
ly Spirit, because the mediator ma- 
nifests to us as well the essence and 
will of the Father and Spirit, as his 
own, that is, the Eternal Trinity.— 
So in the word BRA,—he created, 
Gen. 1: 1,—they discover the three 
persons of the Deity. A is the ini- 
tial of AB the Father, B is the ini- 
tial of Ban the Son, R is the initial 
of Ruach the spirit. The Son by 
whom all things were created, and 
who is before all things, is put in the 
Jirst place, to whom immediately suc- 
ceeds the Spirit, because these two 
persons are sent to point out or ma- 
nifest the A the Father. And if any 
one, from these three letters, will join 
the last to the first, (this strictly be- 
longs to that species of Cabbala cal- 
led metathesis, concerning which 
hereafter) immediately he will have 
AB the Father. Then if he doubles 
the B by inserting A Dagesh Lene 
and unites it to the R. he will have 
the word BeBaR,—in or by the Son— 
for the Father created the heaven and 
earth by the Son. The doubling of 
the letter B denotes human nature 
assumed by the Logos, united to the 
Logos, sought for and found not with- 
out but within the Logos, SoAYSh1s 
the cognomen of Christ by way of 
eminence, that is, the man. Gen. 4:1 
Exod. 15:3, who bears upon his 
shoulders Arets, the earth ; Yam, the 
sea ; Shamayim, the heaveus ; and he 
is Adonai, the sustainer ; Yehovah, 
the Lord ; Shaddai, the omnipotent; 
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and also Adam, human nature ; Yesu, 
Jesus; Shalom, peace. And without 
this Y in his name nothing remains 
to us but ASh, fire and destruction ! 
For if the Y be taken away we will 
have neither Jehovah nor Jesus, no 
God, no Saviour! With respect to 
the volutation of spirits—a thing which 
the Greek Platonists call Metempsy- 
chosis or Transmigration—the Cab- 
balists say that the soul of Adam pas- 
sed (volutatem esse!) thro’ the body 
of David, and thence to the Messiah. 
This, they think is indicated by the 
three letters of the name ADM 
(Adam) since by Rasche Theboth A 
signifies Adam himself, D signifies 
David and Msignifies the Messiah— 
that is from Adam came David and 
from David came the Messiah. This 
volutation, or Hebrew Metempsycho- 
sis, they denominate *‘ Gileul Na- 
phshoth,” the ** Circuit of Souls.”— 
But all this is superstitious. Much 
more comely and elegantly do the 
Thalmudists sport in the Tract Sota, 
fol. 5. Man, they say, was called 
ADM because A is the initial of 
Apher which signifies corruptibility, 
D of Dam which signifies vitality, 
and M of Marah which signifies bit- 
terness. Here they allude to the mor- 
tality of his nature and the calamity 
of his fall. 


This same species of Cabbala runs 
down even among those belonging to 
the Pontiff’s for Holocollus a Romish 
Theologian, in one of his lectures, 
speaking upon Ave Maria, says thus; 
EVA, the mother of our malediction 
is changed into AVE. The word 
consisting alone of three letters signi- 
fies a Trinity in Unity. A, the first 
letter of all, signifies God the Father, 
V, the Verbum Veritatis, the word 
of Truth, Eternitatem is that which 
is meant by E.* The Papists have 


*This is a poor attempt, a perfect failure in 
re to ape the ingenuity of the Cabbalists. 
— Trans. 


dreamt a similar dream in reference 
tothe word ALLELUJAH, in which, 
by such a method of Cabbala that 
simple syllables may indicate erftire 
words they find these mysteries ; AL 
is Altissimus, the highest ; LE is Le- 
vatus est in crucem; he was lifted 
upon the cross; LU is Lugebant 
Apostoli, the Apostles mourned ; 
JAH is Jam resurrezit, now he is 
risen!!! Hol. Theol. Oxon. Lib. 
Sap. Cap. 17, lec. 195, Jacobus de 
Velentia Cabbalises in about the same 
way upon the letter of the sacred 
name of Jesus, @oncerning which 
Perereius, a Jesuit says, “‘ nen probo 
guamvis mulli eam amplectuntur ,”— 
I do not approve it although many 
embrace it. Vide Th. Morton. part 
2. apol. cathol. lib. 5, cap. 5, p. 681. 


The third species of Cabbala is 
called TemurauH, that is, permutation; 
of which there are two principal 
modes. The first is by a simple me- 
tathesis or transposition of the letters; 
the second by an alphabetical revolu- 
tion. 


Mode 1. An example of this mode 
is found in Psal. 21:1, ** The King 
shall joy in thy strength O Lord &c.” 
—ISMa, shall joy—here the Cab- 
balists say the word must be consi- 
dered as having reference to the Mes- 
siah, as the sense is, for if the letters 
are transposed they will read MSIakk, 
messiah. So in Exod. 23:23. God 
says, “my angel, MaLACHh, shall 
go before thee.” Whois that angel? 
The Cabbalists respond, by transpo- 
sing the letters, that it is Michaal, 
Michael! Others produce their de- 
lectable morsels respecting the crea- 
tion of the world thus. When it is 
asked, as in Isa. 40 : 26, ‘“* Who crea- 
ted all these?’ Mi Bara Elh—the 
answer is given by a short and beaw- 
tiful metathesis Elohim Bara—the 
very words in Gen. 1:1. Here be- 
longs also that passage in Isa. 61:3 
to give unio them beauty for ashes.” 
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The Hebrew words are Phear Ta- 
hath Apher.* 

Mope 2. Of this mode which is 
said to be performed by alphabetical 
revolution, this is the explanation.— 
The entire Hebrew alphabet is divi- 
ded into two equal parts, and the let- 
ters are written in two parallel lines, 
yet in such a way as that one part will 
be under the other in its natural or- 
der of sequence, thus: 

ABGDHV ZHhTYC 

LMNSGnPTsQR S&h Th. 

or in a retrograde order, thus: 
ABGDH VWZHhTYC 

ThShRQTsPGnSN ML. 

The first of these arrangements is 
called ALBaM. The second is call- 
ed AThBaSh. These names are 
formed from the first four letters of 
each arrangement, as above, taken 
perpendicularly. The Alphabetical 
revolution takes places as follows.— 
The Cabbalists read one letter instead 
of another, an upper instead of its cor- 
responding lower, and a lower instead 
of its corresponding upper. This they 
do as well analytically when by their 
adopted method they exhume a cer- 
tain sense from the Scriptures, as 
synthetically, waen by the same me- 
thod they express their own thoughts 
to each other in private epistles lest 





*This is one of the most beautiful instances 
of Temurah found in Scripture. The word 
Phear literally gignifies a head-dress, a tur- 
ban,acrown. Barnes transiates it a “ beau- 
tuful diadem,”” Jerome approached the entire 
expression of the Hebrew as near as he could 
in his Jatin translation. He renders it “cu- 
ronam pro cinere,”—a crown for ashes. Alex- 
ander adopts his interpretation. Vitringa 
merely gives the sense, ‘“‘ ornatum capitis pro 
cinere’’—an ornament of the head for ashes. 
The seventy have done worse than the latin. 
They read “doxan anti spodov.” All the 
commentators have remarked upon this ele- 
gant paranomasia but confess that itis impos- 
sible to transfer it, as it stands in the original, 
into our language. The Cabbalists affirm that 
this and many such others in the Hebrew 
Scriptures make the veritable basis of that 
part of their science called Temurah.— Tans 

Glassius records some other examples of 
Hebrew anagrammatisms, but as they cannot 
be represented in English we omit their con- 
sideration.-- Trans, 
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their meaning should be understood 
and read by others. Thus, in Isa, 
7:6. mention is made of a certain 
TBAL (Tabeal) by which proper 
name the Cabbalists understand 
RMLA (Remalia) a son of a king of 
Israel. ‘The process by which this 
result is arrived at is according to 
Albam. Thus, TBAL is the word 
given, In Albam, under the T we 
find the letter R, under B the letter 
M, under A the letter L, and above L 
the letter A. This gives the unfore- 
seen answer. Soin Jeremiah 25 : 26 
the word ShShC (Sheshac) occurs, 
a name which is expounded by Ath- 
bash, the retrograde order of the al- 
phabet, to mean BBL (Babel or Ba- 
bylon). Above the Sh we find the 
letter B, and again it is B, and under 
the letter C we find L, which gives 
the word BaBeL, or Babylon, con- 
cerning which the prophet spoke.* 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Thus we have finished the trans 
lation of Glassius’ short article upon 
the nature of the Jewish Cabbala.— 
We simply would add a few remarks 
in reference to the whole subject, 
founded on some general hints scat- 
tered throughout the work from 
which we have been translating. As 
was observed in the introduction, we 
must make a distinction between the 
learned Cabbala, or the mystical in- 
tellect of the Sacred Scriptures which 
is conformed to the analogy of faith, 
and that which our author regards as 
superstitious and febrile. The for- 
mer, he thinks, may be approved or 
at least tolerated, but the latter must 
be remitted to its authors whom he 
considers superstitious men. Un- 
doubtedly, there is much in this last 
species of Cabbala to remind us of 
our juvenile years, when under the 
tuition of some good old nurse, we 





*There are one or two other instances 
this species of Temurah, given by Glassius 
but they are trifling and unimportant to. be 
k nown.--- 7'rans, 
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were taught to say, by Albam,(!) A 
was an Archer, B was a Butcher, C 
was aCrier, D was a Doctor &c. and 
by Athbash(!) A wasan Apple-pie, 
B bit it, C cried for it, D danced for 
it &c. Weare free to admit all this, 
and still more, as the history of Cab- 
balistical science informs us, we do 
not hesitate to record that much of 
it was abused to magical purposes.— 
It was on this account that Kirsteni- 
us made his sweeping conclusion 
against all Cabbala viz: that it is 
“ maledicte essentiam,” and referred 
tothe fact that many wore around 
their necks the five initial letters of 
the first five verses of Genesis, writ- 
ten upon the outside of parchment, 
and the five final letters inscribed 
upon the other side as an amulet of 
defence against danger. Neither do 
we omit to mention that it was from 
this very kind of Cabbala, employed 
upon the exposition of the Scriptures, 
abused it is true, sprang all those 
monstrous Eons of the various sects 
of Gnostics concerning which Nean- 
der and Gieseler have given us so 
complete an account. Fairness and 
candor require the statement of these 
facts. But is there no truth here ? 
Is it all to be bundled together and 
trodden under foot of men, as unsa- 
voury? Is it to be cast into the fire 
and burned? We cannot so think. 
Cicero has well said Nulla falsa doc- 
trina est que non aliquid veri per- 
misceat, and may there not be much 
of truth mingled here? Surely we 
cannot say there is much of falsehood ; 
there my be and certainly is much 
that is fanciful, and perhaps, as Glas- 
sus in the use of his caustic latin 
would say, *‘ anile,” old-womanish.— 
But all this will not warrant us in say- 


ing that there is no truth in these) 


unique developements of the pious 
Jewish mind. It is far from doing 
justice to the subject to aver that the 
numerous apt allusions of the Cabba- 
la, its innocent play upon words and 
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letters, and its veritable exposition of 
certain passages of Scripture, how™ 
ever fanciful, are impious and super- 
stitious. There is enough, we be- 
lieve, in this very despised Cabbala 
to convict the Jews, without possibi- 
bility of reply, of their present wilful 
rejection of the true Messiah. In 
the Targum of Onkelos on Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, 
in the Jerusalem Targum, and in 
that of Jonathan Ben Uzziel written 
during the Babylonish captivity, it is 
said there are overwhelming eviden- 
ces for the Messiahship of Jesus 
Christ, who has already appeared, 
and founded too upon some of the 
very expositions given in this article. 
See Nevills’ “‘ Remarkable Testimo- 
nies from Rabbinical writers.”— 
The Cabbala has received an honor- 
able mention in the elaborate work 
of Dr. Alexander upon the prophecies 
of Isaiah, in his comment upon the 
sixth verse of the seventh chapter,— 
The light he gets from the Cabbala 
seems to him to be of more value 
than all the suggestions of the con- 
tinental commentators. G. R. Glid- 
don, author of ‘‘ Ancient Egypt,” re- 
gards it as extremely important to be 
known in the * elucidation of some 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures.”— 
What Glassius has given in his Phil. 
Sac. and which we havetranslated, is 
evidently only a specimen of the va- 
rious modes of the science, a science 
which according to Tennemann, was 
systematised by Rabbi Akibha and 
his disciple Rabbi Ben Jochai—the 
spark of Moses—as early as the first, 
but not known, as such, to the Chris- 
tians until the fifteenth century. Our 
design in this brief translation has 
been to present before the minds of 





any interested in this subject, a view 
‘of the real character of that method 
of interpretation which obtains among 
the pious Jews, exhibiting, in all hon- 
esty, its many defects, as well as its 





importance—a subject of which any 
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one knows but little, of which every| ‘‘ Cui non.dictus hylas puer, et Ia. 
one, we may say, has heard some-|tonia Delos ?”’ 

thing, and to which the words of Vir- 

gil can be aptly applied. 
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GOD BLESS THE HONEST LABORER. 


BY FRANK WEBBER. 





€od bless the honest laborer,, 
The hardy son of toil, 

The worker in the clattering mills, 
The deliver of the soil ; 

The one whose brawny hands have tora 
From earth her hoard of wealth, 

Whose sole return from ceaseless toil, 
Is nature’s boon, sweet health. 


Biess him who wields the ponderous axe, 
Clad in kis leathern mail, 

That safe as warrior’s panoply, 
Guards from the soothing hail ; 

That guslies from beneath each stroke; 
Each mighty crushing blow, 

Who seeks to lighten labor’s toil, 
Where ruddy fires glow. 


Bioss him who turns the matted sod, 
Who with the early dawn, 

Hastevs to gather nature's store— 
Hastes to the yeliow corn! 

Who plants in nature’s bosom wide, 
The fruitful golden grain, 

And gives it to her guardian care, 
The sunshine and the rain. 


Biess him who lays the massive keel, 
Who bends the trusty sail 

That bids the ocean wanderer, 
Safe battle with the gale ; 

Who rears the tall and slender mast . 
Whence floats to every breeze, 

The stars and stripes of liberty, 
As rainbow o’er the seas. 
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Bless him whose ribbed palace rests 
Upon the heaving sea, 

Who scorns the dangers of the flood, 
The breaker guarded lee ; 

Who in the ocean cradle sleeps, 
Calmly in storm fraught hour, 

Unfearing that his bark will quail 
Before the tempest’s power. 


Bless him who gives each beauteous thought, 
A resting place, aname, 

And twines its transient glories 
With the fadeless wreath of fame ; 

Who sends it forth on every breeze, 
And bids it live to,bless, 

While ceaseless clicks the slender type, 
And groans the printing press. 


Bless all who toil. God's blessing rest 
On them with double power 
Whose honest brew the sweat drops deck 
In every daylight hour. 
Bless them though poor, and may they wia 
What wealth can never gain, 
Contentment, with theirlot on earth, 
A balm for every pain. 


Bless them, and may the workman’s haad 
That framed the giant earth, 
That bid each star in glory shine, 
That gave to seas their birth,— 
Reserve on high a resting place 
Within the realms of light, 
For every honest son of toil, 
When passed death’s darksome nigh® 


IN MARRIED LIFE. 
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THE INTERVIEW WIT@ THE DEAD. 


BY HK. W. 


Supremely beautiful she stood 

In her unearthly queenly loveliness ; 

Watching, with that strange listlessness 

Which oftimes gently shrouds the dreaming soul 

E’en in its wakeful hours, the flick’ring lamp 

Throw out its dull and reddened glare around, 

Upon the scene within, displaying there 

Wealth in its splendor and profusion flung. 

The fulds of silk hung loose and gracefully 

Over the sofa's soft luxurious length 

From which she just bad risen, and the dress 

That threw its dark voluptuousness around 

Her dark and slender form, was satin wrought 

By curious strange device. The marble stand, 

Carved richly by the sculptor’s skillful touch, 

Two golden goblets grac’d fill’d up with wine 

Untasted there; and every thing around 

Spoke of the free extravagance that strews 

Itself so freely ’round the wealtbiest. [claim’d | 

Kut wealth was nought—’twas she alone that | 

Superiority. Of all the multitude ‘ 

Of Israel’s daughters, she alone convers’d 
} 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 








With spirits ; and, as dreami!y she st od, 
One easily could sea the mystery 
That like a halo strangely dimly hung 
Around her very being there. Her form 
Was very talland spare. Her hair was dark, 
And its luose raven tresses, flowing, hung 

° ® Unto her feet. Her face Was very pale-- 
Its features regular and calm and thin, 
And o’er her flesiiless lip there sweetly play’d 
Asmile. Hereye was fascinating, deep,— 
It was not piercing. but "twas dreamy, soft 
And eloquently large. But sudden broke 
Approaching footsteps on her reveries, 
And Saul, the mighty king of Israel, 
In mask disguised, entered the unclos'd door, 
Follow’d by two attending warriors. 


t 
it, 


He sternly spoke.—‘** Tell me, is this the witch 
Of Endor, here I see?” To which she bow’d 

In stillassent. “ [ pray thee then,” he said 

{n soften’d tone, “* divine now unto me 

By the familiar spirit, and bring up 

Him {I shall name to thee.” Acloud 

Pass’d o’er her hueless brow as he thus spoke. 
Dut calm and tranquilly she made reply,— 





BOOZER. . 


Knowest thou not what Satil bas lately dome, 

And would’st thou snare my life.” ‘I know it all," 

The mask then spoke, “‘ but 1 do swear to thee, 

Now by the living lord of Israel, 

No punishment shall come to thee for thie, 

‘* Enough!” the woman said, ‘‘whom shall I now 

From out the spirit world bring up to thee.” 
elie answered, ‘* Samuel.” 


Then solemnly 
And slow she led him to an inner room, 
And plac’d h.m there before a mirror, bright 
And magical, with rays from other worlds. 
See ! See! she cried ; and as she quickly way'd 
Her wand over the bright and polisb’d glass, 
A figure on its glistening surface roso— 
Dinily at first but bright, and brighter stif 
It grew, untila perfect being stood 
In living glory there. 
’T was Samuel, 

But not like Samnel of former years ; 
The form and feature still were there, the bright 
And penetrating eye. But ‘twas a soul— 
A perfect image of its maker, God— 
Complete in its ethereal light and life, 
And Heavenly in its faultless beauty there. 
Saul gaz’d entranc’d---appal’d, The portais dark 
Of death were broken down, and he con?! see 
The form of him who had so lately pass’d 
On through, 

The still mysterious silence then 
King Samuel broke. The words came richby out 
Like spirits’ voices mingled-- clear and full, 
And gently mnsical: and when his voice 
Rose high in woe---denouncing wrath, the words 
Seein’d stings launch’d through the thin amd 

trembling air, 

Rebuking Saul for having troubled him 
To bring him up from with the dead, he told 
His speedy ruin, and the utter woe 
That hung so blackly o’er his wretched head. 


Saul heard with mingled awe and fright. 
He groaned in agony and wretchedness of soul, 
And on the earth his tall and manly tora 
Threw prostrate. 


| Birmingham, O. Jan, 185I. 
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A LESSON IN MARRIED LIFE. 


If society ever be wholly corrupted, 
it will be by the idea that it is already 
wo. Some cynics believe in virtue, 
sincerity, and happiness, only as tra- 


ditions of the past, and by ridicule 


seek to propagate the notion. This 
vain and pedantic philosophy would 
turn all hearts to stone, and arm ev- 
ery man with suspicion ayainst all 
others, declaimimg against the ro- 
mance of life, as empty sentimental- 
ism: against the belief in goodness, 
as youth’s sanguine folly; and the 
hope of pure happiness, as a fanciful 
dream, created by a young imagina- 
tion, to be dissipated by the teaching 
of a few years’ struggle w:th the 
world. 

If this be wisdom, I am no philoso- 
pher, and [ never wish to be one; for 
sooner would [ float upon the giddy 
current of fancy, to fall among quick- 
sands at last, than travel through a 
dull and dreary world, without con- 
fidence im my companions. That we 
may be happy, that we may find sin- 
cere friends, that we may meet the 
good, and enjoy the beautiful on earth, 
is a creed that will find believers in 
all hearts unsoured by their own as- 
ceticism. Virtue will sanetify every 
tireside where we invite her to dwell, 
and if the clouds of misfortune darken 
and deform the whole period of our 
existence, it is a darkness that em- 
anates,from ourselves, and a deform- 
ity created by us to our own unhap- 
piness. 

Yet this is not relating the little 
story which is the object of my obser- 
vation. ‘The axiom which I wish to 
lay down, to maintain, and to prove 
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with most people, should be with ali, 
and is with many a state of happiness, 
The reader may smile at my bold. 
ness, but the history of the person. 
ages I shall introduce to walk their 
hour on this my .ittle stage, will justify 
my adopting the maxim. 

M. Pierre Lavalles owner of a vine- 
yard, near a certain village in the 
south of France, wooed and wedded 
Mdlle.Julie Gouchard. Exaetly where 
they dwelt, and all the precise cir- 
cumstances of their position, I do not 
mean to indicate, and if b might offer 
a hint to my contemporaries, it would 
be a gentle suggestion that they oe- 
cupy too much time, papen, and lan- 
guage in geographical and genealogi- 
cal details, very wearisome, because 
very unnecessary. Monsieur Pierre 
Lavalles then lived ima pretty house, 
near a certain village in a vine-grow- 
ing district of the ‘south of France, 
and when he took his young wile 
home, he showed her great stores of 
excellent things, calculated well for 
the comfortable swbsistence of a 
youthful and worthy couple. Flowers 
and blossoming trees shed odor near 
the lattice windows, verdure soft and 
green was spread over the garden, 
and the mantling vine “‘ Jaid forth the 
purple grape,” over a rich and sunny 
plantation near at hand. ‘The house 
was small, but neat, and well furnish- 
ed in the style of the province, and 
Monsieur and Madame Pierre Laval- 
les lived very happily in plenty and 
content. 

Here I leave them, and introduce 
the reader to Monsieur Antoine Per- 
ron, notary in the neighboring village. 





correct, iss that married life may be} 





Let me ‘linger over a notice of this 
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individual. He was a good man, and 
what is more curious an honest law- 
yer. Indeed in spite of my happy 
theory, | may say that such a good 
man, and such a good lawyer you 
could seldom meet. All the village 
knew him ; he mixed up in every one’s 
quarrels; not, as is usually the case, 
to make confusion worse confounded 
by a double-tongued hypocrisy, but to 
produce conciliation; he mingled in 
every one’s affairs, not 0 pick up pro- 
fit for himself, but to prevent the vill- 
agers, from running into losses and 
imprudent speculations; he talked 
much, yet, it was not to slander, but 
advice ; he thought more, yet it was 
not over mischief, but on schemes 
of good ; he was known to everybody, 
vet none that Knew him respected him 
the less on that account. He was a 
little, spare, merry-looking man, that 


sought to appear grave when he was. 


most inclined to merriment, and if he 
considered himself a perfect genius in 
his plans for eflecting good, his vanity 
may be pardoned, because of the food 
it fed on, 

M. Antoine Perron considered him- 
self very ingenious, and if he had a 
fuult, it was his love of originality. He 
never liked to perform any action in 
a common way, and never chuckled 
so gaily to himself. as when he had 
achieved some charitable end by some 
extraordinary means. 

It was sevea months after the mar- 
riage of M. Pierre Lavalles, M. Anto- 
ine Perron sat in his little parlor, and 
gazed with glad eyes upon the cheer- 
ful fire, for the short winter was just 
terminating. Leaning forward in his 
chair, he shaded his face with his 
hands, and steadily perused the fig- 
ures among the coals with a most 
peasant countenance. The room was 
small, neat, and comfortable, for the 
notary prospered, in his humble way 
aud seeking only comfort found it, 
and was content. 

Suddenly a violent knocking at the 
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door aroused him from his reverie, 
and he heard his old servant rushing 
to open it. In a moment, two persons 
were ushered into the room, and the 
notary leaped to his feet in astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary scene be- 
fore him. Had a thunderbolt cloven 
the roof, and passed through his he- 
arth to its grave in the center of the 
globe, or had the trees that nodded 
their naked branches without the win- 
dow commenced a dance upon the 
snowy ground, he had not been more 
surprised. 

Monsieur Pierre Lavalles, and Ma- 
dame Pierre Lavalles stood inside the 
doorway. Never had Monsieur Perron 
seen them before, as he saw them now. 
Like turtle-doves, with smiling eyes, 
and affectionate caress, they had lived 
in happy harmony during the seven 
months of their married life, and mo- 
therly dames, when they gave their 
daughters qway, bade them prosper 
and be pleasant in them union, as they 
had been joyous in their love, pleasant 
and joyous, as neighbor Lavalles and 
his wife. 

Now, Pierre stood red and angry, 
with his right arm extended, gesticu- 
lating towards his wife. Julie stood 
red and angry, with her left arm ex- 
tended, gesticulating toward her hus- 
band. yes that had only radiated 
smiles, flashed with fierce passion, as 
the turtle-doves remaived near the 
door, each endeavoring to anticipate 
the other fn some address to the wor- 
thy notary. He, aghast and perplex- 
ed, waited for the denouement. 

‘* Madame,” said Monsieur Pierre 
Lavalles, ‘‘ allow me to speak.” 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said Madame Pierre 
Lavalles, “‘ l insist —” 

* But Madame, it is my —” 

** Bat, Monsieur, [ say I will.” 

“And yet I will.” 


‘*But no —” 
** Madame, I shall.” . 


* Then be careful what you do; M. 
Perron, M. Lavalles is mad.” 
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Then the lady, having thus empha- 
tically declared herself, resigned the 
right of speech to her husband, who 
began to jerk out in disconnected 
phrases a statement of his case. Se- 
ven days ago he had annoyed his wife 
by some incautious word ; she had an- 
noyed him by an incautious answer ; 
he had made matters worse by an 
aggravated retort; and she had widen- 
ed the breach by a bitter reply. This 
little squall was succeeded by a cool 
calm, and that by a sullen silence, 
until some sudden friction kindled a 
new flame, and finally, after success- 
ive storms and lulls, there burst forth 
a furious conflagration, and in the 
violent collision of their anger the 
seven months’ married pair vowed to 
separate, and with that resolve had 
visited M. Perron. Reconciliation 
they declared was beyond possibility, 
and they requested the notary at once 
to draw up,the agers. that should 
consign them to differént homes, to 
subsist on a divided patrimony, in 
loveless and unhappy marriage. Eaeh 
told a tale in turn, and the manner of 
relation added fuel to the anger of the 
other. The man and the woman seem- 
ed to have leaped out of their nature 
in the accession of their passions. 
Pity that a quarrel should ever dilate 
thus, from a cloud the size of a man’s 


hand to a thunder-storm that covers | 


heaven with its black and dismal 


canopy. 
Neither would listen®to reason. 


The duty of the notary was to pre- 
pare the process by which they were 
to be separated. 

‘* Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘ I will ar- 
range the affair for you; but you are 
acquainted with the laws of France 
in this respect ?” 

** I know nothing of the law,” re- 
plied M. Pierre Lavailes, 

‘“‘ Madame,” said the notary, “your 
wish shall be complied with. But you 
know what the law says on this head?” 

“‘T never read a law book,” sharply 





a 


ejaculated Madame Pierre Lavalle, 

‘‘ Then,” resumed the notary, “jh 
case is this. You must return to your 
house, and I will proceed to settle the 
proceedings with the JudicatoryCour, 
at Paris. They are very strict, Yo, 
must furnish me with all the docy. 
ments relative to property.” 

‘“*T have them here,” put in the 
husband, by way of parenthesis, 

** And the whole affair including 
correspondence, preparation of ing. 
truments, &c., will be settled in Jess 
than three months,” 

** Three months ?”" 

** Three months. Yes, in less than 
three months.” 

‘‘ Then I will live with a friend a 
the village, until it is finished,” said 
Madame Lavalles, in a decided, per- 
emptory tone, usual with ladies when 
they are a little ashamed of then- 
selves,—or any one else. 

“Oh, very well, Madame,—oh, 
very well.” 

‘* Not at all well, Madame; not at 
all well, Monsieur,” said the notary, 
with a solid, immovable voice. ‘ You 
must live as usual. If you doubt my 
knowledge of the law, you will, by 
reading through these seven books, 
find that this fact is specified.” 

But the irritated couple were not 
disposed to undertake the somniferous 
task, and shortly left the house, as 
| they had come, walking the same way, 
but at a distance of a yard or so one 
from another. 

Two months and twenty+seven days 
had passed, when the notary issued 
from his house, and proceeded toward 
the house whefe Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Lavalles dwelt. Since the fatal 
night I have described, he had not 
encountered them, and he now, with 
a bland face and confident head, ap- 
proached the dwelling. 

It was a pretty place. Passing 
through the sunny vineyards where 
the spring was just calling out the 
leaves, and the young shoots in their 
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ints of tender green were sprouting 
in the warmth of a pleasant day ; the 
notary entered a garden. Here the 
dowers, in infant bloom, had prepared 
the earth for the coming season, for 
summer in her gay attire was tripping 
from the south, and as she passed, 
nature wove garlands to adorn her 
head, and wreathe about her arms. 
Early blossoms lent sweetness to the 
breath of the idle winds that loitered 
in this delightful spot, and the fair 
young primrose was sown over the 
parterres, with other flowers of spring, 
the most delicate and softly fragrant, 
that come to live their hour in modesty 
and safety, while the earth affords 
them room, and before the bright and 
gaudy bloom of a riper season eclipses 
their beauty, bidding them, blushing, 
close their petals, 

Early roses twined on either side 
the porch, and as the notary entered, 
nothing struck him more than the 
neat and cheerful appearance of the 
place. A demoiselle ushered him into 
alittle parlor, where Monsieur Pierre 
Lavalles and Madame Julie Lavalles, 
had just sat down to partake break- 
fast. 

A small table was drawn up close 
to the open window, and vernal 
breezes found welcome in the cham- 
ber. A snowy cloth hung down to the 
well-polished floor, and tall white cups 
were placed upon it to rival it in purity 
and grace. Cakes of bread, such 
bread as is only had in Franceg with 
delicious butter, and rich brown foam- 
ing coffee frothed with cream, were 
spread before them, and a basket of 
fresh spring flowers, sparkling with 
dew and beautifully odorous, scented 
the whole chamber with a delicate 
perfume. 

The husband and wife sat side by 
side, with pleasant looks, and so en- 
gaged in light and amiable conversa- 
tion, that they hardly noticed the en- 
trance of the notary. The storm had 
vanished and left no trace. Flushes of 
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anger, flashes of spite, quick breath 
ings, and disordered looks—all these 
had passed, and now smiles, and eyes 
lit only with kindness, and bosoms 
beating with calm content, and looks 
all full of love, were alone to be ob- 
served. 

When M. Antoine Perron entered, 
they started; at length, and then re- 
collecting his mission, blushed crim- 
son, looked one at another, and then 
at the ground, awaiting his address, 

** Monsieur, and Madame,” said 
the notary, “‘ according to your de- 
sires | come with all the documents 
necessary for your separation, and 
the division of your property. They 
only want your signature, and we will 
call in your servant to be witness.” 

‘« Stay,” exclaimed Madame Julie, 
laughing at her husband, “ Pierre, 
explain to M, Perron,” 

*‘Ah, Monsieur Perron,” said Mon- 
sieur Pierre Lavalles, ‘‘ we had for- 
gotten that, and hoped you had also. 
Say not a word of it to any one.” 

‘* No, not a word,” said Madame 
Julie. ‘We never quarreled but 
once since we married, and we never 
mean to quarrel again.” 

*- Not unless you provoke it,” said 
Monsieur Lavalles, audaciously. “But 
M. Perron, you will take breakfast 
with us ?” 

* You’re a wicked wretch,” said 
Madame Julie, tapping him on the 
cheek. ‘After breakfast, M. Perron, 
we will sign the papers.” 

“After breakfast.” said M. Pierre 
Lavalles, ‘* we will burn them.” 

‘We shall see,” said the notary. 
‘Sign them or burn them. Madame 
Julie Lavalles, your coffee is charm 
ing.” 

Afier seven months’ harmony, do 
not let seven days’ quarrel destroy 
the happiness of home. Do not follow 
the directions of a person in a passion. 
Allow him to cool and consider his 
purpose. 
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I sat alone one winter's night — 
A cheerful fire within the room— 
Threw o’er the hearth a cheerful lighs, 
But deft the shade in deeper gloom 


And while [ traced the quivering beams 
That danced along the lofty wall-- 

Long buried memories "wohe—and gleams 
Of hopes and joys forgotten all— 


Came hurrying back--distinct and clear 
Sad contrasts with my actual life ; 

Those dreams of love and beauty dear, 
Those years with woe and sorrow rife ! 


Still deeper grew the shades of night-~ 
Still louder wailed the winter's blast 
Still dimmer fell the red fire-light, 
As thronged those spectres of the past. 


Oh! ’twas a dark and bitter hour! 
In all the helplessness of grief 

I wept---as memory’s cruel power 
Twined slowly o’er each treasured leaf. 


Yet from the dust of buried time 

There sprang one flower of fadeless hue 
One blossom of a heavenly clime 

Still moistened with its morning dew. 


’T was young ambition--strong and sure 
Within my heart the passion sprang 

Ambition mad and wild, but pure--- 
And this the song the syren sang. 


1 


Thy young life has been all sorrow, 
When thy sad eyes close in sleep, 

No bright visions of the morrow 
Thro’ thyjdreams their vigils keep. 








hou hast loved and been beloved, 
But that love is blighted now, 
Anda a sad tale is proved 
By the shadow on thy brow. 
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Would’st thou find relief from sadness 
Would'st thou cheer thy fellow on, 
Wouldst thou know thy heartfelt gladness 

That results from duty done ? 
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Thou hast learned a bitter jesson, 
Thou hast read life’s history well, 

Now go forth upon the mission, 
And thy sad experience tell, 
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Oh speak of friendship broken, 
Of deceit and of the grave ; 
And the sad truth ‘* fitly spoken--” 
May from anguish many save.” 
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Let thy song be as befitting 
One whose errors are forgiven, 
One who earthly cares forgetting 
Rests his hope---his all in Heaven. 


The mandate of that trumpet tone 

Is haunting fet iny lonely thought, 
And if perchance one heart alone, 

By my few warning words be taught 


fam conteut——without a fear, 
1 now press onward to the strife, 
Owning no secret thought too dear, 


To lighten the dark patb of Life. 
RAPHAEL, 
July 10, I550, 


TO A LADY. 


. 


Lady ! the dark, cold night 
Of grief and sorrows, 

That knows no cheerful light, 
No sun-bright morrow -- 

Is gathering round my heart, 
In gloom and tears, 

That will not, cannot part, 
For long, long years. 


THE WOLF CHASE. 





There is no resting-place, 
Cold, dark and deep : 

Where grief shall leave no trace, 
And misery sleep. 

Would I were slumbering there, 
From life’s sad dream, 

The tempest’s cold, bleak air, 
My requiem. 
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THE WOLF CHASE. 


During the winter of 1844, being 
engaged in the northern part of 
Maine, I had much leisure to devote 
to the wild sports of a new country. 
To none of these was I more passion- 
ately addicted than to skating. The 
deep and sequestered lakes of this 
state, frozen by the intense cold of a 
northern winter, present a wide field 
to the lovers of this pastime. Often 
would I bind on my skates, and glide 
away up the glittering river, and 
wind each mazy streamlet that flowed 
beneath its fetters on toward the par 
rent ocean, forgetting all the while 
time and distance in the luxurious 
sense of the gliding motion—think- 
ing of nothing in the easy flight, but 
rather dreaming, as I looked through 
the transparent ice at the long weeds 
and cresses that nodded in the cur- 
rent beneath, and seemed wrestling 
with the waves to let them go; or I 
would follow on the track of some fox 
or otter, and run my skate along the 
mark he had left with his dragging 
tail until the trail would enter the 
woods. Sometimes these excursions 
were made by moonlight, and it was 
on one of these occasions that 1 had 
arencounter, which even now, with 
kind faces around me, I cannot re- 
call without a nervous looking-over- 
my-shoulder feeling. 

| had left my friend’s house one 
evening just before dusk, with the 
intention of skating a short distance 
up the noble Kenebec, which glided 
directly before the door. ‘The night 
was beautifully clear. A peerless 
moon rode through an occasional 
fleecy cloud, and stars twinkled from 
the sky and from every frost-covered 
tree in millions. Your mind would 
wonder at the light that came glit- 











tering from ice, and snow-wreath, 
and incrusted branches, as the eye 
followed for miles the broad gleam 
of the Kenebec, that like a jewelled 
zone swept between the mighty for- 
ests on its banks. And yet all was 
still. The cold seemed to have fro- 
zen tree, and air, and water, and ev- 
ery living thing that moved. Even 
the ringing of my skates on the ice 
echoed back from the Moccasin Hill 
with a startling clearness, and the 
crackle of the ice asI passed over 
it in my course seemed to follew the 
tide of the river with lightning speed. 

I had gone up the river nearly two 
miles when, coming to a little stream 
which empties into the larger, I turn- 
ed in to explore its course. Fir and 
hemlock of a century’s growth met 
overhead, and formed an archway 
radiant with frost-work. All was 
dark within, but I was young and 
fearless, and as | peered into an un- 
broken forest that reared itself on the 
borders of the stream, I laughed with 


l . . 
very joyousness: my wild hurrah 


rang through the silent woods, and | 
stood listening to the echo that re- 
verberated again and again, until all 
was hushed. I thought how often 
the Indian hunter had concealed 
himself hehind these very trees—how 
often his arrow had pierced the deer 
by this very stream, and his wild hal- 
loo had here rung for his victory. 
And then, turning from fancy to_ re- 
ality, | watched a couple of white 
owls, that sat in their hooded state, 
with rutiled pantaletts and long ear- 
tabs, debating in silent conclave the 
affairs of their frozen realm, and 
wondering if they, ‘for all their 
feathers, were a-cold,”’ when sudden- 
ly a sound arose—it seemed to me to 
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come from beneath the ice; it sound- 
ed low and tremulous at first, until 
it ended in one wild yell. I was ap- 
palled. Never before had such a 
noise met my ears. I thought it more 
than mortal—so fierce, and amid 
such an unbroken solitude. it seemed 
as if a fiend had blown a blast. from 
an infernal trumpet. Presently I 
heard the twigs on shore snap, as if 
from the tread of some animal, and 
the blood rushed back to my fore- 
head with a bound that made my skin 
burn, and | felt relieved that I had 
to contend with things earthly, and 
not of spiritual nature—my energies 
returned, and I looked around me 
for some means of escape. The 
moon shone through the opening at 
the mouth of the creek by which | 
had entered the forest, and consider- 
ing this the best means of escape, I 
darted toward it like an arrow. 
’T was hardly a hundred yards dist- 
ant, and the swallow could scarcely 
excel my desperate flight; yet, as | 
turned my head to the shore, I could 


ee coe 


to seize their prey, and falls a prize 
to the tireless animals. 

The bushes that skirted the shore 
flew past with the velocity of lightning 
as I dashed on in my flight to pass 
the narrow opening. The outlet was 
nearly gained ; one second more and 
I would be comparatively safe, when 
my pursuers appeared on the bank 
directly above me, which here rose to 
the height of ten feet. There was no 
time for thought, so I bent my head 
and dashed madly forward. The 
wolves sprang, but miscalculating my 
speed, sprang behind, while their in- 
tended prey glided out upon the river. 

Nature turned me toward home, 
The light flakes of snow spun from 
the iron of my skates, and I was some 
distance from my pursuers, when 
their fierce howl told me I was still 
their fugitive. I did not look back, 
I did not feel afraid, or sorry, or glad; 
one thought of home, of the bright 
faces awaiting my return, of their 
tears if¢they never should see me, 


|and then every energy of body and 








see two dark objects dashing through | ™ind was exerted for escape. I was 
the underbrush at a pace nearly | Perfectly at home on the ice. Many 
doubled in speed to my own. Byj| Were the days that I spent on my 
this great speed, and the short yells, good skates, never thinking that at 
which they occasionally gave, I knew | OM time they would be my only 


| ee _ . ° . 
at once that these were the much ™eans of safety. Every half minute 
dreaded gray wolf. }an alternate yelp from my fierce at- 


I had never met with these ani-|tendants made me but too certain 


mals, but from the description given that they were in close pursuit. Near- 
of them I had but little pleasure in|" and nearer they came : I heard 
making their acquaintance. Their | their feet pattering on the ice nearer 
untamable fierceness, and the untir-| Still, until I could feel their breath 
ing strength which seems part of and hear their snuffing scent. Every 
their nature, render them objects of|"e€rve and muscle in my frame was 


dread to every benighted traveler. stretched to the utmost tension. 
J 5S rr 
The trees along the shore seemed 


to dance in the uncertain light, and 
my brain turned with my own breath- 
less speed, yet still they seemed to 
hiss forth their breath with a seund 
truly horrible, when an involuntary 
motion on my part turned me out of 
my course. The wolves close behind, 
unable to stop, and as unable to turr 





“ With their long gallop, which can tire 
The deer-hound’s hate, the hunter’s fire,” 


they pursue their prey—never stray- 
ing from the track of their victim— 
and as the wearied hunter thinks he 
has at last outstripped them, he finds 
that they but waited for the evening 
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on the smooth ice, slipped and fell, 
still going on far ahead; their tongues 
lolling out, their white tusks glaring 
from their bloody mouths, their dark, 
shaggy breasts were fleeced with 
foam, and as they passed me their 
eyes glared, and they howled with 
fury. The thought flashed on my 
mind, that by this means I could 
avoid them, viz., by turning aside 
whenever they came too near: for 
they, by the formation of their feet, 
are unable to run on ice except on a 
straight line. 

] immediately acted upon this plan. 
The wolves, having regained their 
feet sprang directly toward me. The 
race was renewed for twenty yards 
up the stream, they were already 
close to my back, when I glided 
round and dashed directly past my 
pursuers. A fierce yell greeted my 
evolution, and the wolves, slipping 
upon their haunches, sailed onward, 
presenting a perfect picture of help- 
lessness and baffled rage. ‘Thus I 
gained nearly a hundred yards at 
each turning. This was repeated two 
or three times, every moment the 
animals getting more excited and 
bafiled. 

At one time, by delaying my turn- 
ing too long, my fierce antagonists 
came so near, that they threw the 
white foam over my dress, as they 
sprang to seize me, and their teeth 
clashed together like the spring of a 





fox-trap. Had my skates failed for 


one instant, had I tripped on a stick, 
or caught my foot in a fissure in the 
ice, the story | am now telling would 
not have been told. I thought all 
the chances over; I knew where they 
would first take hold of me if I fell; 
I thought how long it would be before 
I died, and when there would be a 
search for the body that would 
already have its tomb; for oh! how 
fast man’s mind traces out all the 
dead colors of death’s picture, only 
those who have been near the grim 
original can tell. 

But soon | came opposite the house, 
and my hounds—I knew their deep 
voices—roused by the noise, bayed 
furiously from the kennels. | heard 
their chains rattle ; how | wished they 
would break them, and then I would 
have protectors that would be peers 
to the fiercest denizens of the forest. 
The waves, taking the hint conveyed 
by the dogs, stopped in their mad 
career, and after a moment’s con- 
sideration, turned and fled. I watched 
them until their dusky forms disap- 
peared over a neighboring hill. Then, 
taking off my skates, I wended my 
way to the house, with feelings which 
may ‘be better imagined than dee- 
cribed. 

But even yet, I never see a broad 
sheet of ice in the moonshine, with- 
out thinking of that snuffling breath 
and those fearful things that followed 
me so closely down the frozen Ken- 
nebec. 





SOWING AND REAPING. 


Sometimes the heart grows weary with the 
load 

Of efforts fruitless grown,and withered hopes, 

Of love that sought in vain to pour itself 

Freely and fully forth into the hearts 

Of others, Ged’s appointed cups for love ; 

Sometimes the heart grows weary with the 
{souls, 


sight : ou 
Of those whom God made men with living 





d 


Grovelling, if not in crime, in vice—if not 
In vice, in that rank emptiness and sloth 
That rot souls piecemea! even ere they kill ; 
Sometimes the heart grows weary with the 


in 
Of wealth, and cry of want, and sullen laugh 
Of holy sorrow curdling into hate,— 

Ay, with that groan of universal woe 
Wherewith the whole creation, as of yore, 
Travaileth in pain together unti) now ; 
Sometimes the heart grows weary,very weary. 
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And fae he Small Voice saith, “ Sow in 
fait 

Sow the good seed! another after thee 

Shall re Hast thou not garnered many 

its 

Of others’ sowing, whom thou knewest not? 

Canst tell how many struggles, sufferings, 
tears, 

All unrecorded, unremembered all, 

Have gone to build up what thou hast of good? 

Canst tell how many died, that thou shouldst 


ray 
All ieastdal., unremembered. .. Nay, 
Not unrecorded all, even though forgotten: 
Not unrecorded He who died for thee . . . 
The seed thou sowest, is it thine to say, 
‘ I will or will not sow it,’ as it falls 
Ripe with all blessing from that fruitful cross, 
That tree of life, rich with His blood ? 


“Up, man! 
Up, worthless one! upin God’s strength! go 
forth ! 
Go! treasure up for joy each smallest woe, 
Each baffled hope, each callous sneer each 
threat 
Of evil undeserved, each idle jest [smile 
Blunting the point of truth, each cold smooth 
Freezing the love that would be! Treasure 
these, 
I say; these be thy precious cross; by these 
Bless God if thou canst suffer for fiis sake ! 


“Faint not. ’Tis much only to sow god 
seed, 

Tis much to sow that which another reapeth. 
And many daily sow, marked well of God, 
Who, having sown,do faint, and He forgiveth! 
Yet is it more to sow, and not to faint. 

‘In due time we shall reap, if we faint not ;’ 
And ‘they that sow in tears,shall reap in joy.’ ” 


For Wellman’s Miscéllanv. 
The Voice ef Freedom in Europe. 
BY ALFRED G. OTIS. 


A voice on the mountains, a voice hy the sea, 

A voice of the millions that sigh to be free, 

On the shores of the Baltic its echoes sound out, 

And the vales of the South bring back the wild 
shout, 

Where garlands of flowers the Greek maids twine, 

And far on the banks of the beautiful Rhine ; 


When the hunter comes out from his moutain cell, 
To roam o’er the hills where the chamois dwell, 
Where lonely and lovely the streamlets flow 
’ Mid the cliffs that are white with the Alpine snow; 
The spirit of man from its slumber is waking, 
On its ages of night the morning is breaking. 


‘Tis the old man’s prayer as he stands by his grave, 

That his land may no more be the land of the slave 

Tis the prayer of the youth in shildhood’s sweet 
hour, 





That God would cut off the fetters of power, 


— es 


And man’s stalwart form is armed for the fray , 
And his eagle eye gleams as he hastens away, 


Like the wreck on the deep when the rocks are 
nigh, 

Like the foam of the surge that beats on high, 

The throne of the despot tost and torn, 

By the march of the free shal! down be borne, 

The wreck neath the foam to the shore. 

And the days of the tyrant known no more. 
Ann Arbor, Dec. 29, 1850. 





CLEAR THE WAY. 





Men of thought be up and stirring 
Night and day ; 

Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain— 
Crear THE war! 


Men of action! aid and cheer them 
As ye may. 
There's # fount about to stream, 
There’s a light about to beam, 
There's a warmth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to blow , 
There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray ; 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE War! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say, 

What the unimagined glories of the day ! 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray! 

Aid the dawning; tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it paper , aid it type ; 

Aid it ; for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play, 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLearR THE war! 


Lo! acloud’s about to vanish 
From the day ; 

And a brazen wring to crumble 
Into clay, 

Lo! the right’s about to conquer— 
CiearR THE war! 


With that right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door ; 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 
For their prey, 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Crear THER War! 





are 
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FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


BY RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 


From the beginning of our intel- 
lectual history, women have done far 
more than their share in both crea- 
tion and construction. The worship- 
ful Mrs. Bradstreet, who two hundred 
years ago held her court of wit among 
the classic groves of Harvard, was in 
her day—the day in which Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Milton sung—the 
finest poet of her sex whose verse was 
in the English language; and there 
was little extravagance in the title be- 
stowed by her London admirers, when 
they printed her works as those “ of 
the Tenth Muse, recently sprung up 
in America.” In the beginning of 
the present century we had no bard 
to dispute the crown with Elizabeth 
Townsend, whose ‘‘ Ode to Liberty” 
commanded the applause of Southey 
and Wordsworth in their best days; 
whose ‘‘ Omnipresence of the Deity” 
is declared by Dr. Cheever to be 
worthy of those great poets or of 
Coleridge ; and who still lives, be- 
loved and reverenced, in venerable 
years, the last of one of the most dis- 
tinguished families of New England. 

More recently, Maria Brooks, call- 
ed in The Doctor” Maria del Occi- 
dente, burst upon the world with 





“ Zophiel,”” that splendid piece of 
imagination and passion which stands, 
the vindication of the subtlety, pow- 
‘r and comprehension of the genius 
of woman, justifying by comparison, 
the skepticism of Lamb when he sug- 
gested, tothe author of *‘ The Excur- 
sion,’’ whether the sex had “ ever 
produced anything so great.” Of our 
living and more strictly contempora- 
ry female poets, we mention with un- 





hesitating pride Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. 


Oakes Smith, Mrs. Hewett, Mrs. 
Whitman, Mrs. Welby, Alice Carey, 
*‘ Edith May,” Miss Lynch, and Miss 
Clarke, as poets of a genuine inspi- 
ration, displaying native powers and 
capacities in art such as in all periods 
have been held sufficient to insure to 
their possessors lasting fame, and to 
the nations which they adorned, the 
most desirable glory. 
It is Longfellow who says, 


“What we admire in woman, 
Is her affection, not her intellect,” 





The sentiment is unworthy a poet, 
the mind as well as the heart claims 
sympathy, and there is no sympathy 
but in equality ; weneed in woman 
the completion of our own natures ; 
that her finer, clearer, and purer vi- 
sion should pierce for us the myteries 
that are hidden from our own senses, 
strengthened, but dulled, in the rude 
shocks of the out-door world, from 
which she is screened, by her pursuits 
to be the minister of God to us: to 
win us by the beautiful to whatever 
in the present life or the immortal is 
deserving a great ambition. We care 
little for any of the mathematicians, 
metaphysicians, or politicians, who, 
as shamelessly as Helen, quit their 
sphere. Intellect in woman, so di- 
rected, we do not admire, and of af- 
fection such women are incapable.— 
There is something divine in woman, 
and she whose true vocation it is to 
write, has some sort of inspiration, 
which relieves her from the processes 
and accidents of knowledge, to dis- 
play only wisdom in all the range of 
gentleness, and all the forms of grace. 
The equality of the sexes is one of the 
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absurd questions which have arisen 
from a denial of the distinctions of 
their faculties and duties—of the mas- 
culine energy from the feminine re- 
finement. ‘The ruder sort of women 
cannot comprehend that there is a 
distinction, not of dignity, but of kind; 
and so, casting aside their own emi- 
nence, for which they are too base, 
and seeking after ours for which they 
are too weak, they are hermaphrodi- 
tish disturbers of the peace of both.— 
In the main our American women 
are free from this reproach ; they have 
known their mission, and have car- 
ried on the threads of civility through 
the years, so strained that they have 
been melodiously vocal with every 
breath of passion from the common 
heart. Weturn from the jar of sen 

ates, from politics, theologies, philo- 
sophies, and all forms of intellectual 
trial and conflict, to that portion of 
our literature which they have given 
us, coming like dews and flowers af- 
ter glaciers and rocks, in the hush of 
music after the tragedy, silence and 
rest after turmoil of action. The home 
where love is refined and elevated by 
intellect, and woman, by her sep-rate 
and never superfluous or clashing 
mental activity, sustains her part in 
the life-harmony, is the vestibule of 
heaven to us; and there we hear the 
poetesses repeat the songs to which 
they have listened, when wandering 
nearer than we may go to the world 
in which humanity shall be perfect 
again, by the union in all of all power 
and goodness and beauty. 

The finest intelligence that woman 
has in our time brought to the min- 
istry of the beautiful, is no longer 
with us. Frances Sarcent Oseoop 
died in New-York, at fifteen minutes 
before three o’clock, in the afternoon 
of Sunday, the twelfth of May, 1859. 
These words swept like a surge of 
sadness wherever there was grace 
and gentleness, and sweet affections. 
All that was in her life was womanly, 





“‘ pure womanly,” and so is all inthe 
undying words she left us. This i, 
her distinction. 


Mrs. Osgood was of a family of po. 
ets. Mrs. Anna Maria Wells, whose 
abilities are illustrated in a volume 
of * Poems and Juvenile Sketches” 
published in 1830, is a daughter of 
her mother ; Mrs. E. D. Harrington, 
the author of various graceful compo. 
sitions in verse and prose, is her 
youngest sister ; and Mr. A. A. Locke 
a brilliant and elegant writer, for 
many years connected with the pub. 
lic journals, was her brother. She 
was a native of Boston, where her 
father, Mr. Joseph Locke, was a high- 
ly accomplished merchant. Her ear- 
lier life, however, was passed princi- 
pally in Hingham, a village of pecu- 
liar beauty, well calculated to arouse 
the dormant poetry of the soul; and 
here, even in childhood, she became 
noted for her poetical powers, In 
their exercise she was rather aided 
than discourged by her parents, who 
were proud of her genius and sympa- 
thized with all her aspirations. The 
unusual merit of some of her first pro- 
ductions attracted the notice of Mrs. 
Child, who was then editing a Juve- 
nile Miscellany, and who foresaw the 
reputation which her young contri- 
butor afterwards acquired. Employ- 
ing the nomme de plume of “ Flor- 
ence,” she made it widely familiar 
by her numerous contributions in the 
Miscellany, as well as, subsequently, 
for other periodicals. 


In 1834, she became acquainted 
with Mr. S. S. Osgood, the painter- 
a man of genius in his profession— 
whose life of various adventure is full 
of romantic interest ; and while, soon 
after, she was sitting for a portrait, 
the artist told her his strange vicissi- 
tudes by sea and Jand ; how as asail- 
or-boy he had climbed the dizzy 
maintop in the storm ; how, in Europe 
he followed with his palette in the 
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track of the flute-playing Goldsmith : 
and among the 
Antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 

of South America, had found in pic- 
tures of the crucifixion, and cf the 
Liberator Bolivar—the rude produc- 
tions of his untaught pencil—pass- 
ports to the hearts of the peasant, the 
artizan, and the robber. She list- 
ened, like the. fair Venetian; they 
were married, and soon after went to 
London,where Mr. Osgood had some- 
time before been a pupil of the Roy- 
al Academy. 

During this residence in the Great 

Metropolis, which lasted four years, 
Mr. Osgood was successful in his art- 
painting portraits of Lord Lyndhurst, 
Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Norton, and 
many other distinguished characters, 
which secured for him an enviable 
reputation—and Mrs, Osgood made 
herself known by her contributions 
to the magazines, by a miniature 
volume, entitled ‘“‘’I'he Casket of 
Fate,” and by the collection of her 
poems published by Edward Churton, 
in 1839, under the title of “‘A 
Wreath of Wild Flowers from New- 
England. She was now about twenty- 
seven years of age, and this volume 
contained all her early compositions 
which then met the approval of her 
judgment. Among them are many 
pieces of grace and beauty, such as 
belong to joyous and hopeful girlhood, 
and one, of a more ambitious charac- 
ter, uuder the name of “ Elfrida’— 
a dramatic poem, founded upon in- 
cidents in early English history—in 
which there are signs of more strength 
and tenderness,and promise of greater 
achievement, though it is without the 
unity and proportion necessary to 
eminent success in this kind of wri- 
ting. 

Among her attached friends here— 
a circle that included the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Mrs, Hofland, the Rev. Ho- 





bart Caunter, Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, the late W. Cooke Taylor, L. 
L. D., and many others known in the 
various departments of literature— 
was the most successful dramatist of 
the age, James Sherican Knowles, 
who was so much pleased with “ El- 
frida.” and so confident that her abi- 
lities in this line, if duly cultivated, 
would enable her to win distinction, 
that he urged upon her the composi- 
tion of a comedy, promising himself 
to superintend its production on the 
stage. She accordingly wrote “ the 
Happy Release, or the Triumphs of 
Love,’ a play in three acts, which 
was accepted, and was to have been 
brought out as soon as she could 
change slightly one of the scenes, to 
suit the views of the manager as to 
effect, when intelligence of the death 
of her father suddenly recalled her to 
the United States, and thoughts of 
writing for the stage were abandoned 
for new interests and new pursuits. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osgood arrived in 
Boston early in 1840, and they soon 
after came to New-York, where they 
afterward resided ; though occasion- 
ally absent, as the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, or ill health, called Mr. Os- 
good to other parts of the country.— 
Mrs. Osgood was engaged in various 
literary occupations. She edited, 
among other books, ‘‘ The Poetry of 
Flowers, and Flowers of Poetry,” 
(New-York, 1841,) and ‘The Flo 
ral Offering,” (Philade' phia, 1847,) 
two richly embellished souvenirs ; 
and she was an industrious and very 
popular writer for the literary maga 
zines and other miscellanies. 

She was always of a fragile con- 
stitution, easily acted upon by what- 
ever affects health, and in her latter 
years, except in the more genial sea- 
sons of the spring and autumn,was fre- 
quently an invalid. In the winter of 
1847-8, she suffered more than ever 
previously, but the next winter she 
was better, and her husband, whe 
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was advised by his physicians to dis- 
continue, for a while, the practice of 
his profession, availed himself of the 
opportunity to go in pursuit of health 
and riches to the mines of the Paci- 
fic. He left New-York on the fifth 
of February, 1849, and was absent 
one year. Mrs. Osgood’s health was 
variable during the summer which she 
passed chiefly at Saratoga Springs, in 
the company of a family of intimate 
friends ; and as the colder months 
came on, her strength decayed, so 
that before the close of November, 
she was confined to her apartments. 
She bore her sufferings with resigna- 
tion, and her natural hopefulness 
cheered her all the while, with re- 
membrances that she had before 
come out with the flowers and the 
bracing airs, and dreams that she 
would again pe in the world with na- 
ture. Two or three weeks before 
her death, her husband carried her 
in his arms, like a child, toa new 
home, and she was happier than she 
had been for months, in the excite- 
ment of selecting its furniture, brought 
in specimens or patterns to her bed- 
side. ‘ We shall be so happy!” 
was her salutation to the few friends 
who were admitted to see her; but 
they saw, and her physicians saw, 
that her life was ebbing fast, and that 
she would never, never again see the 
books and green fields for which she 
pined, nor even any of the apartments 
but the one she occupied of her own 
house. I! wrote the terrible truth to 
her, in studiously gentle words, re- 
minding her that in heaven there is 
richer and more delicious beauty, that 
there is no discord in the sweet sounds 
there, no poison in the perfume of 
the flowers there, and that they know 
not any sorrow who are with Our 
Father. She read the brief note al- 
most to the end silently, and then 
turned upon her pillow like a child, 
and wept the last tears that were in 
a fountain which had flowed for every 
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grief but hers she ever knew, «| 
cannot leave my beautiful home.” 
she said, looking about upon the soy. 
venirs of many an affectionate reco}. 
lection ; ‘‘ and my noble husband, and 
Lily and May!” These last are her 
children. But the sentence was cop. 
firmed by other friends, and she re. 
signed herself to the will of God.— 
The next evening but one, a young 
girl went to amuse her, by making 
paper flowers for her, and teaching 
her to make them : and she wrote to 
her these verses—her dying song: 
You’ve woven roses round my way, 
And gladdened all my being; 


How much | thank you none can say 
Save only the All- seeing. 


Pm geing through the Eternal gates 
Ere June’s sweet roses blow ; 

Death's lovely angel leads me there--. 
And it is sweet to go. 

May 71H, 1850. 

At the end of five days, in the af- 
ternoon of Sunday, the twelfth of 
May, as gently as one goes to sleep 
she withdrew into a better world. 

On Tuesday, her remains were re- 
moved to Boston, to be interred in 
the cemetery of Mount Auburn. It 
was a beautiful day, in the fulness of 
the spring, mild and calm, and cloué- 
ed to a solemn shadow. In the morn- 
ing, as the company of the dead and 
living started, the birds were singing 
what seemed to her friends a sadder 
song than they were wont to sing; 
and, as the cars flew fast on the long 
way, the trees bowed their luxuriant 
foliage, and the flowers in the ver- 
dant fields were swung slowly on their 
stems, filling the air with the gentlest 
fragrance ; and the streams, it was 
fancied,checked their turbulent speed 
to move in sympathy, as from the 
heart of Nature tears might flow for 
a dead worshipper. God was thank- 
ed that all the elements were ordered 
so, that sweetest incense, and such 
natural music, and reverent aspect of 
the silent world, should wait upon her, 
as so many hearts did, in this last 
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journey. She slept all the while, nor 
waked when, in the evening, in her 
native city, a few familiar faces bent 
above her, with difficult looks through 
tears, and scarcely audible words, to 
bid farewell to her. On Wednesday 
she was buried, with some dear ones 
who had gone before her—beside 
her mother and her daughter—in that 
City of Rest, more sacred now than 
all before her made it, to those whose 
spirits are attuned to Beauty or to 
Sorrow—those twin sisters, so rarely 
parted, until the last has led the first 
to Heaven. 

The character of Mrs. Osgood, to 
those who were admitted to its more 
minute observance, illustrated the 
finest and highest qualities of intelli- 
gence and virtue. In her manners, 
there was an almost infantile gaiety 
and vivacity, with the utmost simpli- 
city and gentleness, and an unfailing 
and indefectable grace, that seemed 
an especial gift of nature, unattain- 
able, and possessed only by her and 
the creatures of our imaginations 
whom we call the angels. ‘The deli- 
cacy of her organization was such 
that she had always the quick sensi- 
bility of childhood. The magnetism 
of life was round about her, and her 
astonishingly impressible faculties 
were vital in every part, with a pola- 
rity towards beauty, all the various 
and changing rays of which entered 
into her consciousness, and were re- 
fracted in her conversation and ac- 
tion. Though, from the generosity 
of her nature, exquisitely sensible to 
applause, she had none of those im- 
moralities of the intellect, which im- 
par the nobleness of impulse—no 
unworthy pride, or vanity, or selfish- 
hess—nor was her will ever swayed 
from the line of truth, except as the 
action of the judgment may some- 
times have been irregular from the 
feverish play of feeling. Heer friend- 
ships were quickly formed, but limi- 
ted by the number of genial hearts 








brought, within the sphere of her 
knowledge and sympathy. Probably 
there was never a woman of whom 
it might be said more truly that to 
her own sex she was an object almost 
of worship. She was looked upon 
for her simplicity, purity, and child- 
like want of worldly tact or feeling, 
with involuntary affection ; listened 
to, for her freshness, grace, and bril- 
liancy, with admiration ; and remem- 
bered, for her unselfishness, quick 
sympathy, devotedness, capacity of 
suffering, and high aspirations, with 
a sentiment approaching reverence. 
This regard which she inspired in 
women was not only shown by the 
most constant and delicate attentions 
in society, where she was always the 
most loved and honored guest, but it 
is recorded in the letters and other 
writings of many of her most eminent 
contemporaries, who saw in her an 
angel, haply in exile, the sweetness 
and natural wisdom of whose life ele- 
vated her far above all jealousies, and 
made her the pride and boast and 
glory of womanhood. Many pages 
might be filled with their tributes, 
which seem surely the most heartfelt 
that mortal ever gave to mortal, but 
the limits of this sketch of her will 
suffer only a few and very brief quo- 
tations from her correspondence.— 
Unquestionably one of the most bril- 
liant literary women of our time is 
Miss Clarke, so well known as 
‘Grace Greenwood.” She wrote of 
Mrs. Osgood with no more earnestness 
than others wrote of her, yet in a let- 
ter to the “‘ Home Journal,” in 1846, 
she says: 


And how are the critical Cesars, 
one after another, “ giving” in to the 
graces, and fascinations, and soft en- 
chantments of this Cleopatra of song. 
She charms lions to sleep, with her 
silver lute, and then throws around 
them the delicate net-work of her ex- 
quisite fancy, and lo! when they wake 
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they are well content in their silken- 
prison. 


‘ From the tips of her pen a melody flows, 
Sweet as the nightingale sings to the rose’. 


“With her beautiful Italian soul— 
with her impulse, and wild energy, 
and exuberant fancy, and glowing 
passionateness—and with the won- 
derful facility with which, like an al- 
mond-tree casting off its blossoms, 
she flings abroad her _heart-tinted 
and love-perfumed lays, she has, I 
must believe, more of the improvisa- 
trice than has yet been revealed by 
any of our gifted countrywomen now 
before the people. Heaven bless her, 
and grant her ever, as now, to have 
laurels on her brows, and to browse 
on her laurels! Were I the Presi- 
dent of these United States, I would 
immortalize my brief term of office 
by the crowning of our Corinna, at 
the Capitol.” 

And about the same period, hav- 
ing been introduced to her, she re- 
ferred to the event: 


“Tt seems like a ‘ pleasant vision 
of the night’ that I have indeed 
seen ‘the idol of my early dreams,’ 
that I have been within the charmed 
circle of her real presence, sat by her 
very side, and Jovingly watched the 
shadow of each feeling that moved 
her soul,glance o’er that radiant face!’ 

And writing to her: 

“Dear Mrs. Osgood, let me lay 
this sweet weight off my heart—look 
down into my eyes—helieve me— 
long, long before we met, I loved you, 
with a strange, almost passionate love. 
You were my literary idol : I repeat- 
ed some of your poems so often, that 
their echo never had time to die away; 
your earlier, bird-like warblings so 
chimed in with the joyous beatings 
of my heart, that it seemed it could 
not throb without them; and when 
you raised ‘ your lightning glance to 
heaven,’ and sang your loftiest song, 








ee 


the liquid notes fell upon my soul like 
baptismal waters. With an * intense 
and burning,’ almost unwomanly am. 
bition, I have still joyed in your suc. 
cess, and gloried in your glory ; ang 
all because Love laid its reproving 
finger on the lip of Envy. I cannot 
tell you how much this romantic jp. 
terest has deepened, 


“ Now I have looked upon thy face, 
Have felt thy twining arms’ embrace 
Thy very bosom’s swell - : 
One moment leaned this brow of min 
On song’s sweet rource, and love's 
pure surine, 
And music’s magic cell!” 


Another friend of hers, Miss Hun. 
ter, whose pleasing contributions to 
our literature are well known, probe 
bly on account of some misapprehen- 
sion, had not visited her for several 
months, but hearing of her illness she 
wrote : 


‘‘ Learning this, by chance, I have 
summoned courage once more to ad- 
dress you—overcoming my fear of 
being intrusive, and offering as my 
apology the simple assertion that itis 
my heart prompts me. Till to-day 
pride has checked me: but you are 
‘very ill,’ and I can no longer resist 
the impulse. With the assurance 
that I will never again trouble you, 
that now I neither ask nor expect the 
slightest response, suffer me thus to 
steal to your presence, to sit beside 
your bed, and for the last time to 
speak of a love that has followed you 
through months of separation, rejoic- 
ing when you have rejoiced, and 
mourning when you have mourned. 
You know how, from childhood, | 
have worshipped you, that since ou! 
first meeting you have been my idol, 
the realization of my dreams ; and do 
not suppose that because I have fail 
ed to inspire you with a lasting inter- 
est, I shall ever feel for you a less 
deep or less fervent devotion. The 
blame or misfortune of our estrang® 
ment I have always regarded as oul} 
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mine. I know I have seemed indif- 
ferent when I panted for expression. 
You have thought me unsympathi- 
zing when my every nerve thrilled to 
your words. I have lived in compa- 
rative seclusion ; | have an uncon- 
querable reserve, induced by such an 
experience ; and when I have been 
with you my soul has had no voice. 


“The time has been when I could 
not bear the thought of never regain- 
ing your friendship in this world— 
when | would say * The years! oh, 
the years of this earth-life, that must 
pass SO slowly !’ And when Isaw any 
new poem of yours, I experienced the 
most sad emotions,—every word | 
read was so like you, it seemed as if 
you had passed through the room, 
speaking to others near me kindly, 
but regarding me coldly, or not see- 
ing me. But one day [ read in a 
book by Miss Bremer, ‘It is a} 
sad experience, who can describe 
its bitterness ! when we see the friend 
on whom we have built for eternity, 
grow cold, and become lost to us.— 
jut believe it not, thou loving, sor- 
rowing soul—believe it not! contin- 
ue thyself only, and the moment will 
come when thy friend will return to| 
thee. Yes, there where all delusions | 
cease, thy friend will find thee again, | 
ina higher light,—will acknowledge 
thee and unite herself to thee forever.’ 
And [took this assurance to my heart. 
We may meet in heaven, if not here. 
I shall not go to see,you, though my 
heart is wrung by this intelligence 
of your illness. So good-bye, dar- 
ling! May good angels who have 
power to bless you, linger around your 
pillow with as much love as I shall 
feel fur you forever. 

“ March 6, 1859.” 





' 


[have been permitted to transcribe 
this letter, and among Mrs. Osgood’s 
papers that have been confided to me 
are very many such, evincing a de- 


—» 


been won only by the most angelie 
qualities of intellect and feeling. 

It was the custom in the last cen- 
tury, when there was among authors 
more of the esprit du corps than ncw, 
for poets to greet each other’s ap- 
pearance in print with complimental 
verses, celebrating the qualities for 
which the seeker after bays was most 
distinguished. Thus in 1729, we 
find the Omnium Opera of John 
Duke of Buckingham prefaced by 
* testimonials of authors concerning 
His Grace and his writings ;” and 
the names of Garth, Roscommon, 
Dryden, and Prior, are among his en 
dorsers. There have been a few in 
stances of the kind in this country, 
of which the most noticeable is that 
of Cotton Mather, in whose Magna- 
lia there is a curious display of eru- 
dition and poetical ingenuity, in 
gratulatory odes. The literary jour- 
nals of the last few years furnish ma- 
ny such tributes to Mrs. Osgood, 
which are interesting to her friends 
for their illustration of the personal 
regard in which she was held. Pf 
cannot quote them here; they alone 
would fill a volume, as others might 
be filled with the copies of verses pri- 
vately addressed to her, all through 
her life, from the period when, like a 
lovely vision, she first beamed upon 
society, till the last season, in which 
the salutations in assemblies she had 


' frequented were followed by saddest 


inquiries for the absent and dying 
poetess. ‘They but repeat, with more 
or less felicity, the graceful praise of 
Mrs. Hewitt, in a poem upon her por 
trait : 
She dwells amid the world’s dark waye 
Pure as in chiidhood’s hours; 


And all her thoughts are poetry, 
And ali her words are tlowers, 


Or that of another, addressed to her: 


Thou wouldst be loved 7 then let thy henre 
From its present pathway part not! 
Being everything, which now thou art, 





Yotion from women that could- have 


| Be nothing which thou art not, 
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So with the world thy gentle ways, 
Thy grace, thy more than beauty, 

Shall be an endless theme of praise, 
And love—a simple duty. 


Among men, generally, such gen- 
tleness, and sweetness of temper, 
joined to such grace and wit, could 
not fail of making her equally belov- 
ed and admired. She was the keep- 
er of secrets, the counsellor in diffi- 
culties, the ever wise missionary and 
industrious toiler, for all her friends; 
she would brave arry privation to al- 
Jeviate another’s sufferings; she never 
spoke ill of any one ; and when oth- 
ers assailed, she was the most prompt 
of all in generous argument. An 
eminent statesman having casually 
met her in Philadelphia, afterward 
described her to a niece of his who 
was visiting that city: 

‘© If you have opportunity do not 
fail to become acquainted with Mrs. 
Osgood. I have never known such 
a woman. She continually surpris- 
ed me by the strength and subtlety 
of her understanding, in which I on- 
ly looked for sportivenees and deli- 
cacy. She is entirely a child of na- 
ture, and Mrs. ————, who intro- 
duced me to her, and who has known 
her many years I believe, very inti- 
mately, dec! res that she is an angel. 
Persuade her to Washington, and 
promise her everything you and all 
of us can do for her pleasure here.” 


For her natural gaiety, her want 
of a certain worldly tact, and other 
reasons, the determinations she some- 
times formed that she would be a 
housekeeper, were regarded as fit 
occasions of jesting, and among the 
letters sent to her when once she 
ventured upon the ambitious office. 
is one by her early and always de- 
voted friend, Governor ———, in 
which we have glimpses of her do- 
mestic qualites 


‘Tt is not often that I waste fine 


oe, 
not think me worth answering. | 
generally reserve my ‘ornament;| 
hand’ for those who return two |e. 
ters for my one. But you are ay ¢. 
ception to all rules,—and whey | 
heard that you were about to con, 
mence housekeeping, I could not fo. 
bear sending a word of congraty);, 
tion and encouragement. I have lon 
thought that your eminently practica/ 
turn of mind, my dear friend, woul 
find congenial employment in supe. 
intending an‘ establishment’ Why 
a house you will keep! nothing oy 
of place, from garret to cellar—dip. 
ner always on the table at the regu. 
lar hour—everything like clock-work: 
and wo the servant who atiempts to 
steal anything from your store-room| 
wo tothe butcher who attempts to 
impose upon you a bad-joint, or the 
grocer who attempts to cheat you in 
the weight of sugar! Such things 
never will do with you! When] firs 
heard of your project, I thought it 
must be Ellen or May going to pla 
housekeeping with their baby-things, 
but on a moment’s reflection I was 
convinced that you knew more about 
managing for a family than either of 
them—certainly more than May, and 
I think, upon the whole, more than 
even Ellen! Let Mr. Osgood paint 
you with a bunch of keys in your belt, 
and do send me a daguerreotype of 
yourself the day after you are insta:- 
led.” 

She was not indeed fitted for such 
cares, or for any routine, and ill health 
and the desire of freedom prevented 
her again making such an attempt 
until she finally entered “her own 
home’’ to die. 

There was a very intimate relation 
between Mrs. Osgood’s personal and 
her literary characteristics. She has 
frequently failed of justice, from crit- 
ics but superficially acquainted with 
her works, because they have net 
been able to understand how a mind 





paper in writing to people who do 





capable of the sparkling and gracelu! 
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trifles, illustrating an exhaustless 
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r 
= fancy and a natural melody of lan- 
two let. uage, with which she amused so- 
@ ali ex. ciety in moments of half capricious 
when | aiety or tenderness, could produce 
to com. a class of compositions which demand 
Not for. imagination and passion. In consid- 
gratuls. ering this subject, it should not be 
ave long forgotten that these attributes are 
ractical here to be regarded as in their femi- 
» Would nine development. 
1 super. Mrs. Osgood was, perhaps, as de- 
What serving as any one of whom we read 
Ng out in literary history, of the title of im- 
[—din. provisatrice. Her beautiful songs, 
€ regu. displaying so truly the most delicate 
<-work: lights and shadows of woman's heart, 
npts to and surprising by their unity, com- 


pleteness, and rhythmical perfection, 


“Toom | 
were written with almost the fluency 


opts 
. of conversation. The secret of this 
you in was in the wonderful sympathy be- 
things tween her emotions and faculties, 
1 I first both of exquisite sensibility, and sub- 
ight it ject to the influences of whatever has 
to play power upon the subtler and diviner 
things, qualities of human nature. Her fa- 
I was cility in invention, in the use of po- 
about etical language, and in giving form 
ther of to every airy dream of breath of pas- 
y, and sion, was astonishing. It is most 
» than true of men, that no one has ever at- 
paint tained to the highest reach of his ca- 
r belt, pacities in any art-—and least of all 
pe of in poetry—without labor—without the 
instal- application of the ‘* second thought,” 
after the frenzy of the divine afflatus 
. gach is passed—in giving polish and shape- 
health ly grace. The imagination is the 
ented servant of the reason; the creative 
tempt faculties present their triumphs to the 
- own constructive —and the seal to the at- 
tainable is set, by every one, in re- 
lation pose and meditation. But this is 
ul and scarcely a law of the feminine intel- 
e has ligence, Which, when really endowed 
1 crit: * with genius, is apt to move sponta- 
with neously, and at once, with its great- 
> not est perfection. Certainly, Mrs. Os- 
mind good disclaimed the wrestling of 
cefu! thought with expression. For the 





most part of her poems cost her as 
little effort or reflection, as the epi- 
gram or touching sentiment that sum- 
moned laughter or tears to the group 
about her in the drawing-room. 

She was indifferent to fame; she 
sung simply in conformity to a law 
of her existence; and perhaps this 
want.of interest was the cause not 
only of the most striking faults in 
her compositions, but likewise of the 
common ignorance of their variety 
and extent. Accustomed from child- 
hood to the use of the pen—resort- 
ing to it through a life continually 
exposed to the excitements of gaiety 
and change, or the depressions of af- 
fliction and care, she strewed along 
her way with a prodigality almost 
unexampled the choicest flowers of 
feeling : left them unconsidered and 
unclaimed in the repositories of 
friendship, or under fanciful names, 
which she herself had forgotton, in 
newspapers and magazines,—-in 
which they were sure to be recogniz- 
ed by some one, and so the purpose 
of their creation fulfilled. It was 
therefore very difficult to make any 
such collection of her works as justly 
to display her powers and their acti- 
vity; and the more so, that those ef- 
fusions of hers which were likely to 
be most characteristic, and of the 
rarest excellence, were least liable to 
exposure in printed forms, by the 
friends, widely scattered in Europe 
and America, for whom they were 
written. But notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, the works of Mrs. Os- 
good with which we are acquainted, 
are more voluminous than those ot 
Mrs. Hemans or Mrs. Norton. Be- 
sides the “ Wreath of Wild Flowers 
from New England,” which appear- 
ed during her residence in London, 
a collection of her poems in one vol- 
ume was published in New York in 
1846; and in 1849, Mr. Hart, of Phi- 
ladelphia, gave to the public, in a 
large octavo illustrated by our best 
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artists and equalling or surpassing in 
its tasteful and costly style any work 
before issued from the press of this 
country, the most complete and ju- 
diciously edited collection of themthat 
has appeared. This edition, however 
contains less than half of her printed 
pieces which she acknowledged ; and 
among those which are omitted are 
a tragedy, a comedy, a great number 
of piquant and ingenious vers de so- 
ciete, and several sacred pieces, which 
strike us as among, the best writings 
of their kind in our literature, which 
in this department, we may admit, is 
more distinguishable for the profusion 
than for the quality of its fruits. 


Mrs. Osgood’s definition of poetry 
that ut is the rhythmical creation of 
beauty, is as old as Sydney; and 
though on some grounds objection- 
able, it is, perhaps, on the whole, as 
just as any that the critics have giv- 
en us. An intelligent examination, 
in the light of this principle, of what 
she accomplished, will, it is believed, 
show that she was, in the general, of 
the first rank of female poets ; while 
in her special domain, of the Poetry 
of the Affections, she had scarcely a 
Tival among women or men. As 
Pinckney said, 

Affections were as thoughts to her,the mea- 

sure of her hoyrs— 


Her feelings had the fragrancy 2nd fresh- 
ness of young flowers. 


Of love, she sung with tenderness and 
delicacy. a wonderful richness of fan- 
cy, and rythms that echo all the ca- 
dences of feeling. From the arch- 
mockery of the triumphant and cire- 
less conqueror, to the most passion- 
ate prayer of the despairing, every 
variety and height and depth of hope 
and fear and bliss and pain js sound. 
ed, in words that move us toa solitary 
lute or a full orchestra of a thousand 
voices ; and with an abandon, as sug- 
gestive of genuineness as that which 
sometimes made the elder Kean seem 








“‘every inch aking.” It is not to 
be supposed that all these caprices 
are illustrations of the experiences of 
the artist, in the case of the poet any 
more than in that of the actor : by an 
effort of the will, they pass with the 
liberties of genius into their selected 
realms, assume their guises, and dis. 
course their language. If ever there 
were 


Depths of tenderness which showed whey 
woke, 
That woman there as well as angel spoke, 


they are not to be looked for in the 
piinted specimens of woman’s genius, 
Mrs. Osgood guarded herself against 
such criticism, by a statement in her 
preface, that many of her songs and 
other verses were written to appear 
in prose sketches and stories, and 
were expressions of feeling suitable 
to the persons and incidents with 
which they were at first connected. 
In this last edition, to which only 
reference will be made in these pa- 
ragraphs, her works are arranged 
under the divisions of Miscellaneous 
Poems—embracing, with such as do 
not readily admit another classifica 
tion her most ambitious and sustained 
compositions ; Sacred Pvems—among 
which, ** The Daughter of Herodias,” 
the longest, is remarkable for melodi- 
ous versification and distinct painting: 
Tales and Ballads—all distinguished 
for a happy play of fancy, and two or 
three for the fruits of such creative 
energy as belongs to the first order of 
poetical intelligences ; Flvral Fan- 
cies—which display a gaiety and 
grace, an ingenuity of allegory, and 
elegant refinement of language, that 
illustrate her fairy-like delicacy of 
mind and purity of feeling; and Songs 
—of which we shall offer Aine pare 
ticular observations in their appropri 
ate order. Scattered through the 
book we have a few poems for chil 
dren, so perfect in their way as to 
induce regret that she gave so little 
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attention to a kind of writing in which , Tocharm my wild heart in the worldly reve:. 





to 
. Lest 1, too, join the aimless, false and vair 
ces few are really successful, and in| yet me not lower to the soulless level 
s of which she is scarcely equalled. Of those whom now I pity and disdain! 
any The volume opens with a brief vo- Leave ante yet !—Leave me not cold and 
an luntary, which is followed by a beau-| "Thoh bird of Paradise, whose plumes o! 
the tiful and touching address to The hight, 
ted Spirit of Poetry, displaying the per- | Fire st is ncaven crlerwe hee aE 
dis- fection of her powers, and her con- . — 
ere sciousness that they had been too} ‘“ Laborare est Orare,” will be ad- 
much neglected while ministering | mitted to all collections of poetical 
" more than all things else to her hap- | specimens; and it deserves such po- 
- piness, If ever from her heart she | pularity, for a combination as rare as 
ke, poured a passionate song, it was this, | it is successful of common sense with 
th and these concluding lines of it ad-|the form and spirit of poetry : 
7. mit us to the sacredest experiences 
; i ause not to dream of the future before ue 
= of her life : e . ary 
inst Pause not to weep the wild cares that come 
oer us ; 
her Leave me not yet! Leave me not cold and Hark, how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 
and lonely, Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 
ear Thou star of promise o’er my clouded path! | Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing ; 
atid Leave not the life that borrows from thee only | Never the little seed stops in its growing : 
. All of delight and beauty that it hath! More and more richly the rose-heart heeps 
able “hou that, when others knew not how to love glowing, 
with me. Till from its nourishing stein it is riven. 
J Nor cared to fathom half my yearning soul, | ,, emg hin 2’%exthe robin ia cinei 
- Didst wreathe thy flowers of light around, acor is worship ¢ -—the robin is siaging:: 
aly above me, ‘‘Labor is worship !—the wild bee is ringing; 
om To woo and win me from my grief’s control; py ree Nes eg me whisper upspringing 
ha By all my dreams, the passionate and holy. Spee s to thy soul from out nature’s great 
iged When thou hast sung love’s lullaby to me, | -, ome k cl a . ; 
cine By all the childlike worship, fond and lowly, | rom the dark cloud flows the life-giving 
- Which I have lavish’d upon thine and thee; F 1 ? 
planed By all the lays my simple lute was learning | *tO™ the Pl Sod blows the soft-breatty- 
fica- Toecho from thy voice, stay with me stil! F ws, Shen el . 
ned f°!" fown-atoe for thee there's no return | Prgm the smal wet th ich coral bower 
ing! ? . , sy 
mee lhe charm will die o’er valley, wood and | Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth ; 
as, a bill, } Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 
lodi- tell — whose wing my brow has | Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust cs- 
; snaced, aileth : 
ting: Has wither’d Spring’s sweet bloom within Shidepeciatee and die in the stiilnese 
shed my heart ; ; noon, 
Ah, no! the rose of love is yet unfaded, Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens : 
0 of _— hope and joy, ite sister flowers, | Only the waving wing changes and brightens, 
ative epart. Idie hearts only the dark future frightens ; 
of Play the swect keys, wouldst thou kegp 
“4 them in tune ! ' 
Fun- Well do I know that I have wrong’d thine | Laboris Teetedinnns the sorrows that greet us, 
and = altar, q ’ - , Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
ad With the light offerings of an idler’s mind, | Rest from sin promptings that ever en- 
, an And thus, with shame, my pleading prayer | 
» my p g pray treat us 
that L falter, matte Rest from world-syrens that lure us to ili. 
of ater not, spirit! deaf, and dumb, and | Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 
ind ; ar R 
ongs Deaf to the mvstic harmony of nature, Wotk--thow shalt ride over care’s coming 
par Blind to the beauty of her stars and flowers; billow ; 
' ris Leave me not, he iwenty yet human teacher, Lie not down wetried neath Woe's weeping 
P Lonely and lost in this cold world of ours ; willow ; 
the pay 1 need thy music and thy) Work with a s‘out heart and resolute will ! 
hile , still to beguile me on my dreary way. Labor is health! Lo! the husbandman reap 
to 'o lighten to my soul the cares of duty, ing, 
ittle —Te with radiant dreams the darken’d | How through his veins goes the life curren? 
ay 5 leaping ! 
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How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride 
sweeping, 

True as a sunbeam the swift sichle guides, 
Labor is wealth--in the sea the pearl growetn; 
Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon 

floweth ; 
From the fine acern the strong forest bloweth; 

Temple and statue the marble biock hides. 


Droop not, tho’ shame, sin, and anguish are 
round thee ! 

Rravely fling off the cold chain that hath 
bound thee : 

Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond 
thee ; 

Rest not content in thy darkness--a clod! 
Work--for some good, be it ever so slowly 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor !--all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 





[n illustration of what we have said 
of Mrs. Osgood’s delineations of re- 
fined sentiment, we refer to the po- 
ems from pages one hundred and elev- 
en to one hundred and thirty one, 
willing to rest upon them our praises 
of her genius. It may be accidental, 
but they seem to have <n epic relation, 
and to constitute one continuous his- 
tory finished with uncommon ele- 
gance and glowing with a beauty 
which as its inspiration in a deeper 
profound than was ever penetrated by 
messengers of the brain. The third 
of these glimpses of heart-life—all 
having the same air of sad reality-— 
exhibits, with a fidelity and a peculiar 
power which is never attained in such 
ilescriptions by men, the struggle of 
a pure and passionate nature with a 
hopeless affection : 


Had we but met in life’s delicious spring, 
When young romance made Eden of the 
world ; 
When bird-like Hope was ever on the wing 
(fa thy dear breast how soon had wt been 
juried !) 


Had we but met when both our hearts were 
. beating 
With the wild joy, the guileless love of 
youth— 
‘Thou a proud boy, with frank and ardent 
“ rreeting, 
And | a t'mid girl, all trust and truth! 


Eire yet my pulse’s light. elastic play 
Ifad learn'’d the weary weight of grief to 
know, 
Ere from these eyes had passed the morning 
ra 


‘ y, 
Aad from my cheek the early rose’s glow , 











spring, 
me doubt 


Had we but met in life's delicious 
Ere wrong and falsehood taught 
and fear, 
Ere Hope came back with worn and wounde; 
wing, 
To die upon the heart it could not cheer . 


kre I love's precious pear! had vainly lavish’) 
Pledging an idol deaf to my despair ; 
Ere one bv one the buds and blooms were 
ravish’d 
From life’s rich garland by the Clasp of 
Care. 


Ah! had we then but met '—I daze not liste, 
To the wild wh-spers of my fancy now! 
My fui! heart Seats—my sad, droop’d Jashes 

glisten— 
I hear the music of thy boyheod’s yow | 


I see thy dark eyes lustrous with love's mea 


ing, 
I feel thy dear hand softly clasp mine ows; 
Thy noble ferm is fondly o’er me leaning... 
It is too much--but ah! the dream bas 
flowa. 


How had I pour’d this passionate heart’s de. 
vyotion, 
In voiceless raptures on thy manly breast 
How had I hush’d each sorrowful emotion, 
Lull’d by thy love to sweet, untroubled ree! 


How had I knelt hour after hour beside thee 
When from thy lips the rare scholastic lore 
Fell on the soul that ail but deified thee, 
While at each pause I, childlike, pray'd for 
more. 


How had | watch’d the shadow of each fee- 
jing, 
That mov’d thy soul-glance o’er that radi- 
di:nt face, 
“ Taming my wild heart” to that dear reveai- 
ing, 
And glorying in thy genius and thy grace 


Then hadst thou loved me with a love absding, 
And I had now been Jess unworthy thee. 
For | was generous. guileless, and confiding 

A frank enthusiast, booyant, fresh, and fre 


But now—my loftiest aspirations perish'd 
My holiest hopes a jest for Jips profane. 
The tenderest yearnings of my soul ancher 

ish’d, 
A soul-worn slave in Custom’s iron chain 


Check’d by those ties that make my slighte:! 
sigh, 
My faintest blush, at thought of thee,4 
crime--- 
How mast f stil] my heart, and school my ey? 
And count in vain the slow dull steps © 
Time ! 


Wilt thou come back 2? Ah! what avails te 
ask thee 
Since honor, faith, forbid thee tu return - 
Yet to forgetfulness I dare not tash thee. 
Lest thou too soon thut easy lesson leurn 
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Ah! come not back, love ! even through Me- 
mory’s ear 
Thy tone’s melodious murmur thrills my 
heart--- 
Some not with that fond smile, so frank, so 
dear: 
While yet we my, let as for ever part ! 





Reluctantly [ bring to a close these 


paragraphs—a hasty and imperfect 


tribute, from my feelings and my 
judgment, to one whom many will 
remember long as an impersonation 
of the rarest intellectual and moral 
endowmerts, as one of the loveliest 
charactere.in literary or social history. 
Hereafter, unless the office fall to 
some one worthier, I may attempt 
from the records of our friendship, 
and my own and other’s recollections, 
to do such justice to her life and na- 
ture, that adarger audience and other 
times shall feel how much of beauty 
with her spirit left us. 

This requiem she wrote for anotker 
little thinking that her friends would 
so soon sing it with hearts saddened 











for her own departure. 


The hand that swept the sc anding lyre 
With more than mortal skill, 
The lightning eye, the heart of fire, 
The fervent lip are still. 
No more in-rapture or in wo, 
With melody to thrill, 
Ah! nevermore ! 


Oh ! bring the flowers she cherish’d se, 
With eager child-like care ; 
For o'er her grave they'll love to grow, 
And sigh their sorrow there ; 
Ah me! no more their balmy glow 
May soothe her heart’s despair, 
No! nevermore ! 


But angel hands shal} bring her balih 
For every grief she knew, 
And Heaven's soft harps her soul shal! 
calm 
With music sweet and true ; 
And teach to her the holy charm 
Of Israel anew, 
For evermore ! 


Love’s silver lyre she played so weil, 
Lies shattered on her tumb ; 

But still in air its music speli— 
floats on through light and gloom. 
And io the hearts where eoft they fe1!, 
Her words of beauty bloom 
For evermore ! 
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AVENGER STAYED. 


It is ‘to ‘the East that the romantic | suring distances ; some things appeur 
imagination most delights to wander | close at hand, which are far distant : 
—to the lands of nature’s throne—to | all at once, by some mist, a line of a 
vineyards, and palm groves, and fields! coast, nearly out of sight before, is 
of roses, and the stream covered with! brought apparently within gun-shot ; 
the lotus: but if a land be romantic | at another time the sky itself becomes 
i proportion as it differs from all that |a mirror, in which are distinctly re- 
is common-place and usual, romance | flected objects far below the horrizon: 
should take up her xboces in the | objects are perpetually changing im 
Arctic circle. | apparent form, as if the whole were 
[ enchanted. Vhere are high moun- 
_ There the phenomena occasioned | tains of ice,—ice-bergs rising hun- 
by the temperature are of a descrip-!dreds of feet above the sea; there 
on almost supernatural :—refraction |«vinter, in apparent mockery of man, 
vatitely prevents the eye from mea-/forms temples, domer, minarets, pal- 
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aces, with their spires, and porticos, 
and columns. The flashing auroras 
dart from ice to ice; there are stu- 
pendous ice-bridges stretching over 
frightful chasms; winter, compared 
with which all other winters are un- 
deserving the name; and a summer 
which, for the short period of its du- 
ration, surpasses the effects even of 
a tropical summer ; one long day, 
without a night, in which the sun 
drives round the Heaven without de- 
clme, and in which plants spring up, 
flower, seed, and a new species ap- 
pears, in a period almost incredibly 
short. 

This land, where nature appears 
to our ideas most unnatural was in- 
habited by a race of men, whose 
whole employment consisted in fish- 
ing, in hunting the arctic animals, 
and in procuring oil and blubber ; 
their whole amusement in gluttony, 
when the means were in their power ; 
and their whole religion insome con- 
fused ideas of the Great Spirit, whose 
only priests were the conjurers or ne- 
cromancers. 

The first man whose heart was 
touched by Christian pity for these 
outcasts from the rest of the world, 
was the celebrated Hans Egede.— 
He quitted his home, and the com- 
forts of civilized life, to dwell in the 
midst of savages, who, in return, gave 
him nothing but insult. For seven- 
teen years, this devoted man and his 
associates laboured without a single 
convert ; and during the greater part 
of that time, the natives lost no op- 
portunity of making him as uncom- 
fortable as possible; but afterwards 
he saw enough to repay his toil. He 
had till then preached only the fall of 
man, and such parts of Christianity 
as he considered should be first. un- 
derstood ; but he resolved to change 
his method, and taking all these 
things for granted, he preached a 
Saviour crucified ; and, as if in hon- 
our to such preaching, from that hour 





converts came rapidly into the Chris. 
tian church. 

The Danes have since kept a mis. 
sion there, although on a very inade- 
quate scale, and many exeellent men 
have been empioyed in it ; among 
them was Hans Egede Saabye, a 
grandson of the celebrated Hans 
Egede : his diary is full of interesting 
information, conveyed in a most sim- 
ple and Christian style. The follow- 
ing is an instance of peculiar interest, 
in which, beneath the sacred infly- 
ence of the Spirit of Christ, the heart 
of the lion became the heart of the 
lamb :— 

It has ever been a fixed law in 
Greenland, that murder, and particu- 
larly the murder of a father, must be 
avenged. About twenty years before 
the arrival of Saabye, a man was mur- 
dered with circumstances of great 
atrocity, in the presence of his son, a 
boy of about thirteen years of age; 
he was too young to defend his father, 
but he did not forget the debt which 
was due to the murderer. He had 
quitted that part of the country, and 
for five-and-twenty years the secret 
fire burnt within his bosom, waiting 
only for afit opportunity to burst 
forth: the murderer was a man high 
in influence, with many around him 
to defend him, and the avenger was 
afraid to attack him; but he finall 
succeeded in persuading a number ol 
his relations to accompany him, and 
they passed with him over to the prov- 
ince of the murderer. who lived near 
Saabye, for the purpose of executing 
their vengeance. ) 

The Greenlanders occupy their 
houses in the winter only : they quit 
them for their short summer, and re 
turn the following winter to any which 
may be unoccupied ; for a house does 
not always belong to any particular 
family, but to the first comers. There 
was no house in which the son could 
enter, as they were full, except one 
that belonged to Saabye; this he ask- 
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ed for; and Saabye, although he 
knew the purpose for which he had 
come with his relations, took no no- 
tice of it at that time, but granted his 
request. ; 

They soon took. possession, and 
the son went afterwards to thank Sa- 
abye for his kindness, and very fre- 
quently repeated his visits: he apo- 
logized for their frequency at one of 
them, by saying, “ You are so amia- 
ble, I cannot keep away from you.” 
Two or three weeks afterwards, he 
said, “‘ I should like to know some- 
thing about that Great LorpD or 
HEAVEN, who, you say, created all 
things, and some of my relations wish 
to learn too.” His request was grant- 
ed, and it appeared that ten or twelve 
who had come with him wished for 
instruction : a catechist was sent to 
live with them, and their progress was 
very satisfactory; the son, in partic- 
ular, often left his fishing for the 
purpose of receiving instructioa, and 
he soon resolved to ask for baptism. 

As the spring advanced, his desire 
increased : and, in the month of May, 
he went to Saabye to solicit it, when 
the following conversation passed be- 
tween them :—— 

Kunnuk (this was hisname.) Will 
you baptize me ? You know that I 
am obedient. I know God ; and my 
wife, as well as I, wishes to become 
a believer. 

Saabye. Yes, you know God ; you 
know that he is good, that he loves 
you, and desires to make you happy ; 
but he desires also that you shall obey 
him 

K. I love him; I will obey him. 

S. If you wish to obey him, you 


do, if you wish to become a believer. 

K. (agitated.) But he murdered 
my father! I saw it, and could not 
help him ; I must now pnnish him for 
his crime. 

S. You grieve me! 

K. How ? 

S. That you will murder. 

K. Only him who deserves to die. 

S. But the Grear Lorp or Hea- 
VEN says, “ ‘Thou shalt not.” 

K. | will not—only him. 

S. But you must not kill even him. 
Have you forgotten how often during 
this winter you have heard his com- 
mand—* Revenge not thyself, neith- 
er, give place to wrath ; vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord ?” 

K. Shall, then, the wicked murder 
with impunity ? 

S. No, that he shall not; God will 
punish him! 

K. When ? 

S. Perhaps in this world, but cer- 
tainly at the day of judgment, when 
he will reward every one according 
to his deeds. 

K. That is so long; my country- 
men and relations will blame me, if 
I do not avenge my father ? 

S. If you did not know the will of 
God, I should say nothing; but now 
I must not be silent. 

K. This is hard! 
do then ? 

S. You shall not kill him: you 
shall even pardon him. 

KX. Pardon him! your doctrine is 
very difficult. 

S. It is not mine, it is Christ’s ! 
(He sighed, without replying.) 

S. Perhaps your father was not 
innocent; he, too, may have killed 


What shall | 


must kill nobody. You know that! somebody. 


you have often heard his command, 
“ Thou shalt do no murder.” 
(He appeared affected, and silent.) 
S. Hear me, good Kunnuk! I 


K. 1 do not know that. I only 
know this man deserves to die. 

S. Well! kill him; but remain an 
unbeliever, and expect that one day 


know that you have come here with| one of his children may kill you. 


your relations to avenge the murder 


K. You are amiable no longer— 





of your father ; but this you must not | you speak hard words. 
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S. Kunnuk, I love you, and there- 
fore wish that you may not sin against 
God, who has caused you to be in- 
structed, who will do justice to your 
adversary. 


kK. Stay—I will speak to my rela- 


tions. 


His relations urged him to the re- 
venge, and that for days together; 
and it could have been no common 
resolution which could resist their 
influence. Saabye visited them ; and 
without taking any notice of the pe- 
culiar subject, he read to them parts 
of the Scriptures, and also hymns, 
which. lead the heart to peaceful and 
forgiving thoughts. Some days after, 
Kunnuk went again: his manner, his 
countenance, every thing, indieated 
a violent struggle. ‘ I will,” said he, 
‘and I will not; I hear, and I donot 
hear ; I never felt so before.” ‘‘ What 
will you, and what will you not?”— 
‘I will forgive him, and I will not 
forgive him; I have no ears, and yet 
I have ears.” ‘* When you will not 
forgive, then your unconverted heart 
speaks, and would dissuade you ; 
when you will forgive, then your bet- 
ter heart speaks : which will you do?’ 
‘‘] was so moved when you spoke 
yesterday, then my heart wished to 
obey.” ‘See, then,” said Saabye, 
‘ought you not to feel that it is the 
voice of your heavenly Father speak- 
ing in your heart ?”’ He then repeat- 
ed:to him the latter part of the life of 
Jesus, his forgiveness, his prayer for 
the murderers: @tear sparkled in his 
eye. ‘* Yes, that was praiseworthy, 
but he was better than. we.” “ Yes, 
infinitely better ; but if we have a 
good will, God will give us strength. 

Bus now you shall hear how a man 
like you and me can pray for his 
murderers. (He then read the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen). Kunnuk dried 
his eyes, and said, ‘‘The wicked 
meat He is happy; he is certainly 
with God in heaven. My heart is so 


moved: but give mea little time ; 
when I have brought the other heart 
to silence, I will come again.” 


How nearly did his experience re- 
semble that of the Apostle, and of 
every Christian. “I find a law in 
my members warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin and 
| death. 


He soon returned with a joyful 
countenance, speaking the peace of 
his heart. ‘“ Now,” said he, “I am 
happy; I late no more; I have for- 
given: my wicked heart shall be si- 
lent. Did you not perceive how 
|moved I was as you read to me about 
Him on the cross; how he prayed for 
his murderers, ‘ Father forgive them ? 
Then [ vowed in my heart I will for- 
give, andI have forgiven. Now | 
hope that I (and my wife, who has 
never hated,) may be baptized.’— 
His request was granted: the day ar- 
rived; he gave an account of his faith 
with simplicity and sincerity ; tears 
trickled. from his eyes as he knelt 
down to receive baptism; when the 
service ended, he said, ‘* Receive me 
now as a believer ; we will love each 
other.” The congregation replied, 
“ Yes; and they left the church in 
company, as persons having one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism! 


Some days afterwards he sent the 
murderer of his father the following 
message :—‘* [ am now a believer, and 
you have nothing to fear.” He even 
invited him toa visit, and received 
him in a most friendly manner. He 
was invited to return the visit, which 
he did alone, contrary to the advice 
of his friends ; but mark the conduct 
of the heathen murderer, contrasted 
with that of the forgiving Christian; 
as he was returning home, he found 
a hole had been cut in his Kajak, for 
the purpose of drowning him. He 
soon stopped out the water ; but said, 





with a smile, ‘“‘ Ah! he is still afraid, 
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though I will not harm him !” | ed a more entire and noble triumph 
Scarcely has Christianity ever effect- ‘in an unregenerate heart. 


For the Miscellany. 


“THERE I BURIED LEAH.” 


BY RAPHAEL. 


Not by the grave of “Rachel,” long departed; 

Not by that “ Jone tree” in the wilderness— 

But by the side of “Leah,” the true-hearted, 

There let the hallowed earth the cold form 
press. 


Thou, who in life wast lonely and uncher- 
ished— 

Who bore the secret grief, writ on thy brow, 

Of love unnoticed—joyous hopes all perish- 
ed— 

Justice, tho’ long delayed, is near thee now. 


Thy name, with tones of fondness never 
coupled, 

Is the Jast word his dying lips will speak ; 

Thy form,the last that o’er his vision troubled, 

The holy calmness of his sou) mast break. 


No visions of his long-lost early treasure, 
Can do away the memory of thy love; 

Beauty and grace no longer give him pleasure, 
And in the perfect, cloudless bliss above— 


Blest in the smile of God—the peace of 
heaven— 

Thou, with the “best beloved,” shalt ever 
share 

All the affection ever asked or given— 

All the devoted love denied thee here. 


What though on earth deprived of the true 
glory 

Of woman’s happiness—a husband's love ? 

What though the loneliest—aye, the bitterest 
story 


Of human grief, it was thy lot to prove ? 





What though the kind caress—the worde of 
pleasure, 

Were for the chosen one—the earthly blest ; 

Thy spirit chastened—robbed of its chief 
treasure— 

Grew holier, fitter for the coming rest. 


And death was but a kind release from sor- 
row, 

A pleasant sleep for asad, weary heart; 

And in the last dread hour thou could’st not 
borrow 

One tearful sigh—one wish—but to depart. 


And thou art gone ; but he well soon be with 
thee— 

He whom thou lovedst with a trusting heart ; 

The best beloved sleeps far, but he is nigh 
thee, 

Thine own in death—never from thee to part. 


That far-off grave, which shadowed every 
pleasure, 

Is hid—forgotten in the present strife ; 

The cherised dream—the heart’s pecwbar 
treasure— 

Fades, with all else, before unending life. 


Thank God that it isso !—in every bosom 
Are records of an unrequited love— 

The ashes of a crushed, a blighted blossom— 
Thank God, for we shall all be one above, 
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DEAN SWIFT AND HIS CAREER. 


Greater men than Dean Swift may 
have lived. A more remarkable man 
never left his impress upon the age 
immortalized by his genius. ‘To say 
that English history supplied no nar- 
rative more singular and original than 
the career of Jonathan Swift is to as- 
sert little. We -doubt whether the 
histories of the world can furnish, for 
example and instruction, for wonder 
and pity, for admiration and ‘scorn, 
for approval and condemnation, a 
specimen of humanity at once so il- 
lustrious and so small. Before the 
eyes of his contemporaries Swift 
stood a living enigma. To posterity 
he must continue forever a distress- 
ing puzzle. One hypothesis—and 
one alone—gathered from a close 
and candid perusal of all that has 
been transmitted to us upon this in- 
teresting subject, helps us to account 
for a whole life of anomaly, but not 
to clear up the mystery in which it is 
shrouded. From the beginning to 
the end of his days Jonathan Swift 
was more or less MAD. 

Swift was born in the year 1667. 
His father who was steward to the 
Society of the King’s Inn, Dublin, 
died before his birth and left his wid- 
ow penniless. The child, named 
Jonathan after his father,was brought 
up on charity. The obligation due 
to an uncle was one that Swift would 
never forget, or remember without in- 
excusable indignation. Because he 
had not been left to starve by his rel- 
atives, or because his uncle woulfl 
not do more than he could, Swift 
conceived an eternal dislike to all 
who bore his name and a_ haughty 
contempt for al! who partook of his 
nature. He struggled into active 
life and presented himself to his fel- 











low men in the temper of a foe. At 
the age of fourteen he was admitted 
into Trinity College, Dublin, and four 
years afterward as @ special grace— 
for his acquisitions apparently failed 
to earn the distinction—the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
upon him. In 1688, the year in 
which the war broke out in Ireland. 
Swift, in his twenty-first year, and 
without a sixpence in his pocket, left 
college. Fortunately for him, the 
wife of Sir William Temple was re- 
lated to his mother, and upon her ap- 
plication to that statesman the friend- 
less youth was provided with a home. 
He took up his abode with Sir Wil- 
liam in England, and for the space 
of two years labored hard at his own 
improvement and for the amusement 
of his patron. How far Swift succeed- 
ed in winning the good opinion of 
Sir William may be learnt from the 
fact that when King William honor- 
ed Moore Park with his presence he 
was permitted to take part in the in- 
terviews, and that when Sir William 
was unable to visit the King his pro- 
tege was commissioned to wait upon 
His Majesty, and to speak on the 
patron’s authority and behalf. The 
lad’s future promised better things 
than his beginning. He resolved to 
go into the church, since preferment 
stared him in the face. In 1692 he 
proceeded to Oxford, where he ob- 
tained his Master’s degree, and in 
1694, quarreling with Sir William 
Temple, who coldly offered him a 
situation worth £100 a year, he quit- 
ted his patron in disgust and went at 
once to Ireland to take holy orders 
He was ordained, and almost imme- 
diately afterward received the living 
of Kilroot in the diocese of Connor. 
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the value of the living being about 
equal to that of the appointment of- 
fered by Sir William Temple. 

Swift, miserable in his exile, sigh- 
ed for the advantages he had aban- 
doned. Sir William Temple, lonely 
without his clever and keen-witted 
companion, pined for his return. The 
prebend of Kilroot was speedily re- 
signed in favor of a poor curate for 
whom Swift had taken great pains to 
procure the presentation; and with 
£80 in his purse the independent 
clergyman proceeded once more to 
Moor Park. Sir William welcomed 
him with open arms. ‘They resid- 
ed together until 1699, when the 
great statesman died, leaving to Swift, 
in testimony of his regard, the sum 
of £100 and his literary remains. 
The remains were duly published and 
humbly dedicated to the King. They 
might have been inscribed to His 
Majesty’s cook for any advantage that 
accrued to the editor. Swift was a 
Whig, but his politics suffered se- 
verely by the neglect of His Majesty, 
who derived no particular advantage 
from Sir William ‘T’emple’s “ re- 
mains.” 

Weary with long and vain attend- 
ance upon Court, Swift finally accept- 
edat the hands of Lord Berkeley, 
one of the Lords Justices of Ireland, 
the rectory of Agher and the vicara- 
ages of Laracor and Rathbeggan. 
In the year 1700 he took possession 
of the living at Laracor, and his 
mode of entering upon his duty was 
thoroughly characteristic of the man. 
He walked down to Laracor, entered 
the curate’s house, and announced 
himself “as his master.” In his 
usual style he affected brutality, and 
having sufficiently alarmed his vic- 
tims, gradually soothed and consoled 
them by evidences of undoubted 
friendliness and good will. “ This,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “ was the rul- 
ing trait of Swift’s character to oth- 
¢rs; his praise assumed the appear- 


ance and Janguage of complaint ; his 
benefits were often prefaced by a 
prologue of a threatening nature.” 
“The ruling trait” of Swift’s char- 
acter was morbid eccentricity. Much 
less eccentricity has saved many a 
murderer in our days from the gal- 
lows. We approach a period of 
Swift’s history when we must accept 
this conclusion or revolt from the 
cold-blooded doings of a monster. 
During Swift’s second  resi- 
dence with Sir William Temple he 
had become acquainted with an in- 
mate of Moor Park very different to 
the accomplished man to whose in- 
tellectual pleasures he so largely min- 
istered. A young and lovely girl— 
half ward, half dependant in the es- 
tablishment—engaged the attention 
and commanded the untiring services 
of the newly-made minister. Esther 
Johnson had need of education, and 
Swift became hertutor. He entered 
upon his task with avidity, condes- 
cended to the humblest instruction, 
and inspired his pupil with unbound- 
ed gratitude and regard. Swift was 
not more insensible to the simplicity 
and beauty of the lady than she to 
the kind offices of her master; but 
Swift would not have been Swift had 
he, like other men, returned everyday 
love with ordinary affection. Swift had 
felt tender impressions in his own 
fashion before. Once in Leicester- 
shire he was accused by a friend of 
having formed an imprudent attach- 
ment, on which occasion he returned 
for answer, that his ‘‘ cold temper 
and unconfined humor” would pre- 
vent all serious consequences, even 
if it were not true that the conduct 
which his friend had mistaken for 
gallantry had been merely the evi- 
dence “ of an active and restless tem- 
per, incapable of enduring idleness, 
and catching at such opportunities 
of amusement as most readily occur- 
red.” Upon another occasion, and 
within four years of the Leicestershire 
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pastime, Swift made an absolute offer 
ef his hand toone Miss Warying, 
vowing in his declaratory epistle that 
he would forego every prospect of 
interest for the sake of his *‘ Varina,” 
and that “the lady’s love was far 
more fatal than her cruelty.” After 
much and long consideration Varina 
consented to the suit. That was 
enough for Swift. He met the capi- 
ulation by charging his Varina with 
the want of affection, by stipulating 
for unheard-of sacrifices, and conclu- 
ding with an expression of his willing- 
ness to wed, “ though she had neither 
fortune nor beauty,” provided every 
article of his letter was ungrudgingly 
agreed to. We may well tremble for 
Esther Johnson, with her young heart 
given into such wild keeping. 

As soon as Swift was established 
at Laracor it was arranged that Esther 
who possessed a small property in 
Ireland, should take up her abode 
near to her old preceptor. She came, 
and scandal was silenced by a stipu- 
lation insisted upon by Swift, that his 
lovely charge should have a matron 
for a constant companion, and never 
see him except in the presence of a 
third party. Esther was in her se- 
venteenth year. ‘I'he vicar of Lara- 
cor was on his road to forty. What 
wonder that even in Laracor the for- 
mer should receive an offer of mar- 
riage, and that the latter, wayward 
and inconsistent from first to last, 
should deny another the happiness 
he had resolved never to enjoy him- 
self? Esther found a lover whom 
Swift repulsed, to the infinite joy of 
the devoted girl, whose fate was al- 
ready linked for good or evil to that 
of her teacher and friend. 

Obscurity and idleness were not 
for Swift. Love, that gradually con- 
sumed the unoccupied girl, was not 
even this man’s recreation. Impa- 
tient of banishment, he went to Lon- 
don and mixed with the wits of the 
age. Addison, Steele, and Arbuth- 








not became his friends, and he quick. 
ly proved himself worthy of their jn. 
timacy by the publication in 1704 of 
his Tule of a Tub. The success of 
the work, given to the world anony. 
mously, was decisive. Its singular 
merit obtained for its author everlast. 
ing renown, and effectually, prevent. 
ed his rising to the highest dignity in 
the very church which his book |a. 
bored to exalt. None but an inspir. 
ed madman would have attempted to 
do honor to religion in a spirit which 
none but the infidel could heartily 
approve. ' 

Politicians are not squeamish— 
The Whigs could see no fault in rail- 
lery and wit that might serve tempo 
ral interests with greater advantage 
than they had advanced interests ec. 
clesiastical; and the friends of the 
Revolution welcomed so rare an ad- 
herent to their principles. With an 
affected ardor that subsequent events 
proved to be as premature as it was 
hollow, Swift’s pen was put in har 
ness for his allies, and worked vigo- 
rously enough until 1709, when, hay- 
ing assisted Steele in the establish- 
ment of the Tatler, the vicar of La- 
racor returned to Ireland and to the 
duties of a rural pastor. Not tore 
main, however! A change suddenly 
came over the spirit of the nation.— 
Sacheverell was about to pull down 
by a single sermon all the popularity 
that Marlborough and his friends had 
built up by their glorious campaigns. 
Swift had waited in vain for promo 
tion from the Whigs, and his susp 
cions were roused when the Lord 
Lieutenant unexpectedly began to 
caress him. Escaping the damage 
which the marked attentions of the 
old Government might do him with 
the new, Swift started for England in 
1710, in order to survey the turning 
of the political wheel with his owa 
eyes, and to try his fortune .in the 
game. The progress of events was 
rapid, Swift reached London on the 
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oth of September ; on the Ist of Oc- 
tober he had already writter a lam- 

on an ancient associate; and 
on the 4th he was presented to Har- 
ley, the new Minister. 

The career of Swift from this mo- 
ment, and so long as the government 
of Harley lasted, was magnificent and 
mighty. Had he not been crotchety 
from his very boyhood, his head would 
have been turned now. Swift reign- 
ad; Swift was the Government ; 
Swift was Queen, Lords, and 
Commons. ‘There was tremendous 
work to do, and Swift did it all. The 
Tories had thrown out the Whigs 
and had brought in a Government in 
their place quite as Whiggish to do 
Tory work. ‘To moderate the wishes 
of the people, if not to blind their 
eyes, Was the preliminary and essen- 
tial work of the Ministry. They 
could not perform it themselves.— 
Swift undertook the task and accom- 
plished it. He had intellect and cour- 
age enough for that, and more. More- 
over, he had vehement passions to 
gratify and they might all partake of 
the glory of his success ; he was proud 
and his pride reveled in authority ; he 
was ambitious, and his ambition could 
attain no higher pitch than it found 
at the right hand of the Prime Min- 
ister, he was revengeful, and revenge 
could wish no sweeter gratification 
than the contortions of the great who 
had neglected genius and desert, 
when they looked to them for advance- 
ment and obtained nothing but cold 
neglect. Swift, single-handed, fought 
the Whigs. For seven months he 
conducted a periodical paper, in 
which he mercilessly assailed, as none 
but himself could attack, all who were 
odious to the Government and dis- 
tasteful to himself. Not an individu- 
a was spared whose sufferings 
could add to the tranquillity and per- 
manence of the Government, Re- 
sistance was in vain; it was attempt- 
ed, but invariably with one effect— 





the first wound grazed, the second 
killed. 

The public were in ecstasis. The 
laughers were all on the side of the 
satirist, and how vast a portion of the 
community these are, needs not be 
said. But it was not in the Ezami- 
ner alone that Swift offered up his 
victims at the shrine of universal 
mirth. He could write verses for the 
rough heart of a nation to chuckle 
over and delight in. Personalities 
to-day fly wide of the mark; then 
they went right home. The habits, 
the foibles, the moral and physical 
imperfections of humanity, were all 
fair game, provided the shaft were 
tipped with gall as well as venom.— 
Short poems, longer pamphlets— 
whatever could help the Government 
and cover their foes with ridicule and 
scorn, Swift poured upon the town 
with an industry and skill that set 
eulogy at defiance. And because they 
did defy praise, Jonathan Swift never 
asked, and was ever too grand to ac- 
cept it. 

But he claimed much more. His 
disordered yet exquisite intellect ack- 
nowledged no superiority. He asked 
no thanks for his labor, he disdained 
pecuniary reward for his matchless 
and incalculable services—he did not 
care for fame, but he imperiously de- 
manded to be treated by the great- 
est as an equal. Mr. Harley offered 
him money, and he quarreied with the 
Minister for his boldness. 

During Swift’s visit to London in 
1710 he had regularly transmitted to 
Stella, by which name Esther John- 
son is made known to posterity, an 
account of his daily doings with the 
new government. ‘The journal ex- 
hibits the view of the writer that his 
conduct invariably presents. It is 
full of tenderness and confidence, and 
not without coarseness that startles 
and shocks. It contains a detailed 
and minute account, not only of all 
that passed between Swift and the 
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government, but of his changeful 
feelings as they arose from day to day, 
and of his physical infirmities, that 
are commonly whispered into the ear 
of the physician. If Swift loved 
Stella in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, he took small pains in his 
diary to elevate the sentiments with 
which she regarded her hero. The 
journal is not in harmony through- 
out. ‘Toward the close it lacks the 
tenderness and warmth, the minute- 
ness and confidential utterance, that 
are so visible at the beginning. We 
are enabled to account for the differ- 
ence. Swift had enlarged the circle 
of his female acquaintance whilst 
fighting for his friends in London. 
He had become a constant visitor, 
especially, at the house of a Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh, who had two daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom was about 
twenty years of age, and had the 
same christian name as Stella. Es- 
ther Vanhomrigh had great taste for 
reading, and Swift, who seems to 
have delighted in such occupation, 
condescended, for the second time 
in his life, to become a young lady’s 
instructor. The great man’s tuition 
had always one effect upon his pupils. 
Before Miss Vanhomrigh had made 
much progress in her studies she 
was over head and ears in love, and, 
to the astonishment of her master, 
she one day declared the passionate 
and undying character of her attach- 
ment, Swift met the confession with 
a weapon far more potent when op- 
posed toa political foe than when 
directed against the weak heart of a 
doting woman. He had recourse to 
raillery, but finding his banter of no 
avail, endeavored to appease the un- 
happy girl by “an offer of devoted 
and everlasting friendship, founded 
on the basis of virtuous esteem.” He 
might with equal success have at- 
tempted to put out a conflagration 
with a bucket of cold water. There 
was no help for the miserable man. 
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He returned to his deanery at the 
death of Queen Anne with two love 
affairs upon his hands, but with the 
stern resolution of encouraging nei. 
ther, and overcoming both. 

Before quitting England he wrote 
to Esther Vanhomrigh, or Vaness, 
as he styles her in his correspon. 
dence, intimating his intention tp 
forget everything in England and to 
write to her as seldom as possible 
So far the claims of Vanessa, were 
disposed of. As soon as he reached 
his deanery he secured lodgings for 
Stella and her companion, and re. 
iterated his determination to pursue 
his intereourse with the young lady 
upon the prudent terms originally 
established. So far his mind was set 
at rest in respect of Stella. But 
Swift had scarcely time to congratv- 
late himself upon his plans before 
Vanessa presented herself in Dublin, 
and made known to the Dean her 
resolution to take up her abode per. 
manently in Ireland. Her mother 
was dead, so were her two brothers: 
she and her sister were alone in the 
world, and they had a small property 
near Dublin, to which it suited them 
to retire. Swift, alarmed by the pro- 
ceeding, remonstrated, threatened, 
denounced—all in vain. Vanessa 
met his reproaches with complaints 
of cruelty and neglect, and warned 
him of the consequences of leaving 
her without the solace of his friend- 
ship and presence. Perplexed and 
distressed, the Dean had no other 
resource than to leave events to their 
own development. He trusted that 
time would mitigate and show the 
hopelessness of Vanessa’s passion, 
and in the meanwhile he sought, by 
occasional communication with her, 
to prevent any catastrophe that might 
result from actual despair. But his 
thoughts for Vanessa’s safety were 
inimical to Stella’s repose. She pined 
and gradually sunk under the alte- 
ration that had taken place in Swift's 
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deportment toward her since his ac- | August of the year 1717 Vanessa re- 
uaintance with Vanessa, Swift, real-|tired from Dublin to her house and 
ly anxious for the safety of his ward, |property near Cellbridge. Swift ex- 
requested a friend to ascertain the | horted her to leave Ireland altoge- 
cause of her malady. It was not/ther, but she was not to be persua- 
dificult to ascertain it. His indiffe-|ded. In 1720 it would appear that 
rence and public scandal, which/the Dean frequently visited the re- 
spoke freely of their unaccountable |cluse in her retirement, and upon 
connection, were alone to blame for | such occasions Vanessa would plant 
her sufferings. It was enough for|a laurel or two in honor of her guest 
Swift. He had passed the age at} who passed his time with the lady 
which he had resolved to marry, but | reading and writing verses, in arural 
he was ready to wed Stella provided | bower built in a sequestered part of 
the marriage were kept secret and|her garden. Some of the verses 
she was content to live apart. Poor | composed by Vanessa have been pre- 
Stella was more than content, but|served. ‘They breathe the fond ar- 
she overestimated her strength. The | dor of the suffering maid, and testity 
marriage took place, and immediate- | to the imperturbable coldness of the 
ly afterward the husband withdrew;man. Of the innocence of their in- 
himself in a fit of madness, which|tercourse there cannot be a doubt. 
threw him into gloom and misery |In 1720 Vanessa lost her last remain- 
for days. What the motives may |ing relative—her sister died in her 
have been for the inexplicable stipu-|arms. ‘Thrown back upon herself 
lations of this wayward man it is im-| by this bereavement, the intensity of 
possible to ascertain. That they | her love for the Dean became insup- 
were the motives of a diseased, and| portable. Jealous and suspicious, 
at times utterly irresponsible, judg-| and eager to put an end to a terror 
ment, we think cannot be questioned, | that possessed her, she resolved to 
Of love, as a tender passion, Swift | address herself to Stella, and to as- 
had no conception. His writings|ccrtain from her own lips the exact 
prove it. ‘The coarseness that per-|nature of her relations with her so- 
vades his compositions has nothing| called guardian. ‘The momentous 
incommon with the susceptibility | question was asked in a letter, to 
that shrinks from disgusting and|which Stella calmly replied by, i- 
loathsome images in which Swift re-| forming her interrogator that she was 
veled. In all his prose and poetical} the Dean’s wife. Vanessa’s Jetter 
addresses to his mistresses there is| was forwarded by Stella to Switt 
not one expression to prove the weak-| himself, and it roused him to fury. 
ness of his heart. He writes as a| He rode off at once to Cellbridge, 
guardian—he writes as a friend—he | he entered the apartment in which 
writes as a father, but not a syllable | Vanessa was seated, and glared upon 
escapes him that can be attributed to| her like a tiger. The trembling 
the pangs and delights of the lover. | creature asked her visitor to sit down. 
Married to Stella, Swift proved ; He answered the invitation by flinging 
himself more eager than ever to give| a packet on the table, and riding 
to his intercourse with Vanessa the| instantly away. ‘I'he packet was 
character of mere friendship. He | opened ; it contained nothing but 
went so far as to engage her affec- Vanessa's letter to Stella. Her doom 
lions for another man, but his at-| was pronounced. ‘The fond heart 
tempts were rejected with indigna-| snapped. In a few weeks the hopeless, 
tion and scorn. In the month of | desolate Vanessa was in her grave. 
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Swift, agonized, rushed from the 
world. For two months subsequent- 
ly to the death of Vanessa his place 
of abode was unknown. But at the 
end of that period he returned to 
Dublin calmer for the conflict he 
had undergone. He devoted him- 
self industriously again to affairs of 
State. His pen had now a nobler 
office than to sustain unworthy men 
in unmerited power. We can but 
indicate the course of his labors. 
Ireland,the country not of his love,but 
of his birth and adoption, treated as 
a conquered province, owed her res- 
cue from absolute thraldom to Swift’s 
great and unconquerable exertions 
on her behalf. He resisted the Eng- 
lish government with his single hand, 
and overcame them in the fight. His 
popularity in Ireland was unparal- 
leled even in that excited and gener- 
ous-hearted Jand. Rewards were 
offered to betray him, but a million 
lives would have been sacrificed in 
his place before one would have pro- 
fited by the patriot’s downfall. He 
was worshiped, and every hair of his 
head was precious and sacred to the 
people who adored him. 

In 1726 Swift revisited England, 
for the first time since the death of 
Queen Anne, and published, anony- 
mously as usual, the famous satire of 
Giulliver’s Travels. Its immediate 
success heralded the universal fame 
that masterly and singular work has 
since achieved. Swift mingled once 
more with his literary friends, and 
lived almost entirely with Pope. Yet 
courted on all sides he was doomed 
again to bitter sorrow. News reach- 
ed him that Steila was ill. Alarmed 
and full of self-reproaches, he hasten- 
ed home to be recvived by the people 
of Ireland in triumph, and to meet— 
and he was greatful for the sight— 
the improved and welcoming looks 
of the woman for whose dissolution 
he had been prepared. In March, 
1727, Stel'a being sufficiently re- 


wily 
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covered, the Dean ventured once 
more to England, but soon to be y. 
summoned to the hapless couch 4 
his exhausted and most miserabj, 
wife. Afflicted in body and goy) 
Swift suddenly quitted Pope wit) 
whom he was residing at Twickep. 
ham, and reaching his home wa 
doomed to find his Stetia upon the 
verge of the grave. Till the Jay 
moment he continued at her bedside. 
evincing the tenderest consideration, 
and performing what consolator; 
tasks he might in the sick chamber 
Shortly before her death, part of , 
conversation between the melanche. 
ly pair was overheard, “ Well, m 
dear,” said the Dean, “ if you wis) 
it, it shall be owned.” Stella’s reply 
was given in fewer words, “ If j; 
too lute.” ‘ On the 28th of January; 
writes one of the biographers of 
Swift, “ Mrs. Johnson closed her 
weary pilgrimage, and passed t 
that Jand where they neither marr 
nor are given in marriage,” the s- 
cond victim of one and the sam 
hopless and consuming passion. 

Swift stood alone inthe world, and 
for his punishment was doomed to 
endure the crushing solitude for the 
space of seventeen years. The it 
terval was gloomy indeed. Fron 
his youth the Dean had been subject 
to painful fits of giddiness and deat- 
ness. From 1736 these fits became 
more frequent and severe. In 174) 
he went raving mad, and frenzy 
ceased only to leave him a more 
pitiable idiot. During the space el 
three years the “poor creature was 
unconscious of *]] that passed around 
him, and spoke but twice. Upon the 
19th of October, 1745, God merci 
fully removed the terrible spectacle 
from the sight of man, and released 
the sufferer from his misery, degra 
dation, and shame. 

The mystery of Swift's amour 
has yet to beclearedup. We explain 
his otherwise unaccountable behavwr 
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by attributing his cruelty to prevail- 
ing insanity. The carrier of Swift 
was brilliant, but not less wild than 
dazzling. ‘I'he sickly hue of a dis- 
rempered brain gave a color to his 
acts in all the relations of life. The 
storm was brewing from his child- 


A CHANGE: 


With this No. we take our leave of tha 
friends and patrons of the Miscellany. We 
regret the necessity of severing the connec- 
tion of so may thousands of dear friends, but 
change seems to be the order of this life. 

Some two years since we commenced the 
publication of this periodical with less than 
ten dollars, and without the promise of a sin- 
gle subscriber. Notwithstanding the great 
feebleness of its commencemert it now has 
a much larger circulation thaa any periodical 
ever published in the North West, There 
has been a great demand, with a large class 
in the West for a literature of a higher and 
more substantial character than is generally 
urged upon them in the shape of the Ladies’ 
Book, and kindred Magazines, devoted to 
what is termed polite and light literature. 

The object we have had, has been, to fur- 
nish in a cheap form a literature calculated to 
develope the mind, and advance it in knowl- 


edge and and virtue. We are gl dto say that 


many have come forward nobly in suppor: of 


the work. Our greatest difficulty has been 
We have been compelled for the 
to act as editer, publisher, 
clerk,and agent, on account of which we 
have been able to devote but two or three 
days tu the editing of each number. If our 
subseri?ers had general-y paid us prompt'y, 
we shonld have been able to give the Litera- 
ty department due time, but under the cir- 
cumstances, it has been impossible. Under 
these circumstances, having an opportunity, 
we have conctuded to dispose of our interest 
inthe work, 


poverty, 
want of means, 
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hood; it burst forth terribly in his 
age, and only a moment before all 
was wreck and devastation, the half- 
distracted man sat down and made a 
will, by which he left the whole of 
his worldly possessions for the foun- 
dation of a lunatic asylum. 


PI PID rere 


We are happy to announce that we have 
sold the Miscellany to Luther Beecher, Esq , 
a gentleman of wealth and influence. With 
such facilities as Mr. Beecher possesses, the 
Miscellany, within one year from this time, 
mi y have a circulation of 50,000. Wecannot 
express the joy we feel in the fact that the 
Miscellany has fallen into the hands of an in- 
dividual who has his thousands to sustain a 
periodical destined to do more than any other 
to spread over this country a healthy litera- 
ture. With our feeble means we have ha‘ 
fears. that we might fail in the work. Mr. 
Beecher will improve the Miscellany in ev- 
ery way. He will employ as contributors 
the best writers of the day, He will also vis- 
it the World’s Fair, and while in Europe will 





engage the first order of foreign correzpond- 





ents, 

Mr. Quinby, the partner of Mr. Beecher, 
has been for a year past, employed in the of- 
fice of the Miscellany, and understands all 
branches of the business, and possesses ta!- 
ents which eminently qualify him to edit the 
Miscellany and concuct its business. 


We consider this the most favorable time 
for the friends of a pure literature to exert 
themselves in this cause that has ever hap- 
pened. We hope that all who care for the 
higher interests of the west, will visit their 
friends and get upaclub. Some one shouid 
get up a clubin every town, We hope that 


perfectly safe in so doing. 

We know that the Miscellany is now on as 
firm a basis as any periodical in the United 
States. We will here state, that the gene- 





postmasters will aid in this work, as they are . 
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ral character of the Miscellany is to be as be- 
fore, with an additional sul,ject. Some eight 
or ten pages of each number will be devoted 
to the cause of temperance, which is one of 
vital interest. Rev. H. D. Kitchell and oth- 
er prominent men will write for this depart- 
ment. Mr. Kitchell is a writer of great pow- 
er, and will do justice to the subject. We 
hope, that not only the “ons of Temperance, 
but all who feel an interest in the cause, will 
give their influence to the Miscellany. We 
will close this farewell by simply saying that 
though we never expected toreap a com- 
pensation in dollars and cents for what we 
have suffered for two years past, in establish- 
ing this work, we shali be fu:ly rewarded, in 
the fact that we have setin motion a period- 
ical which is destined to do more in forming 


Western character than any other. 
J. K. WELLMAN. 


TOTHE FRIENDS OF THE MISCELLANY 





The Miscellany has changed hands as seen 
in the valedictory of its former Editor, but 
while it is no longer under his supervision: 
all the great princip!es which before made 
the Miscellany deservedly popular will con- 
tinue to govern its present conductor. With 
very few promises and a most retentive 


memory, 60 far as these promises are con- [ 


cerned, and with pecuniary ability to sustain 
the work; and some knowledge of what the 
public need, and what the more] and virtuous 
desire; we enter upon the duty of publishing 
with an earnest purpose of sustaining all the 
character which the Miscellany now pos- 
sesses and if possible to increase its popular- 
ity, with the assistance of an excellent class 
of correspondents. Former contributors it is 
hoped will feel an interest stil! in the Mis- 
cellany and sustain it by their continued 
efforts. We may not be able to keep our 
good craft always in trim, at least until we 
become familiar with her “quarter,” as we 
have heretofore been before the mast. But 
having seen others do this thing and firmly 
believing that what has been done can be 
done again, we shall not stop short of a most 
vigorous effort to make the Miscellany al] 
that its friends have desired. Our work is 
really and intrinsically a literary work, and 








whilst we shall aim to retain every feature 
of it which shall add lustre to the real liters. 
ture of the day, we shall have a specific ob. 
ject in view constantly—the benefiting the 
world, as well morally as intellectually, 
Whatever is noble and God-like we wis} 
to aid, as far as we possibly can. We shajj 
not try to make an ostentatious show of 
humility. Ged has made us of the same ma. 
terial as others and we believe that in ep. 
deavoring to elevate and bless our fellows, 
we shall have His smile, as well as the coun. 
tenance of every friend of man, and we ente, 
upon our work with faith that talents im. 
proved, will be more and more developed. 
We will assure our readers that the work jp 
now settled ona firm basis, and will be sus. 
tained; we will afford any and all the privilege 
of assisting in sustaining a noble enterprise, 
not being so selfish as to desire to be found 
alone in this good work. 

All will be sure of receiving their numbers, 
and receiving them after the April number 
the first of the month. Please bear this in 
mind. Our promises must be—shall be re- 
deemed. If not come down upon us, friends, 
with scorching, withering words. Until then 
we will be satisfied with the gentle shower 
of your gold. 


A WORD ABOUT THE PUBLISHERS. 





The senior, Mr. Beecher, is well known to 
business men throughout the country, and all 
who know him will be assured that the fiscal 
concerns of the Miscellany, will be under 
the eye of a master. Besides this he is« 
“ Beecher,” which is another term for uni- 
versal genius. 

Mr. Beecher is expected to spend some 
months in Europe, visiting places of interest 
and attending the World’s Fair, where he 
will not only secure facilities for his now 
prosperous mercantile business, but get some- 
thing to emtbellish and enrich the Miscellany. 
He will secure a plate representing that 
world’s wonder—the extensive and beautiful 
building constructed purposely for the world» 
fair, and a description of this avd al] thati» 
interesting connected with it, from an abe 
pen. The plate and description can probably 
reach here soon enough for the May number. 
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CURRAN, THE IRISH ORATOR.« 


The next year after the exertions of 
Grattan had secured the independence 
of the Irish legislature, and just as the 
great question of reform began to 
loom up in the political horizon, there 
entered parliament another man,whose 
name is imperishably connected with 
the history of Ireland, Joun Paitpor 
Curran. Of aslight and ungainly, 
figure, there was nothing about him 
tooverawe a legislative assembly.— 
Grattan was the Colossus of debate.— 
Curran, like a skillful gladiator,played 
round the arena, and sometimes thrus- 
ting himself into the lists in the light- 
erarmor of his wit, carried off the 
victory where his giant ally would 
have been less successful. But, in 
truth, this was not his proper theatre. 
He came into the Parliament-house 
inthe evening, after having been all 
day in court. He was then jaded in 
body and mind, and chose rather to 
listen than to speak. As Grattan was 
most at home in parliament, Curran 
was most in his element at the bar.— 
It was in the Four Courts that he rose 
above all other men; that he won the 
reputation of being the most eloquent 
advocate that Ireland had ever pro- 


duced. 


Butit is on other accounts that Cur- 





Henry M. Field, in the press of Harper 


*From the “ Irish Confederates,” by | 


Brothers. 





ran deserves a more minute sketch in 
this history. He represents, perhaps 
more than any of his celebrated coun- 
trymen, the Irish character—a nature 
compounded of imagination and sen- 
sibility. Though of less kingly intel- 
tellect than Grattan, he was of a war- 
mer temperament, and nore fitted to 
be a pepular idol. 

Curran sprang from the people.— 
He was born at Newmarket, an ob- 
scure town in the county of Cork, in 
1750—being thus four years younger 
than Grattan. On the father’s side 
he descended from one of Cromwell’s 
soldiers. Passing his childhood in 
the country, he was thrown much 
among the people. He loved to re- 
call the days when he played marbles 
in the street of Newmarket,or assumed 
the part.of Punch’s man at a country 
fair. fe loved to visit the peasan 
in their cabins, and to listen to their 
tales. There he saw the Irish charac- 
ter—its wit, its humor, its sensibility 
to mirth and tears. There too, in 
those rough natures, which appear so 
sullen and savage, when brought face 
to face with their oppressors, he found 
the finest and tenderest affections of 
the human heart. There too he found 
a natural poetry and eloquence, He 
was a constant attendant at the wed- 
dings and wakes of his neighborhood 
It was customary at that time to em 
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ploy hired mourners for the dead, and 
their wild and solemn lamentations 
struck his youthful imagination. In 
after-years, he acknowledged that his 
first ideas of eloquence were derived 
from listening to the laments of mourn- 
érs at thetlrish burials. 

When transferred to Trinity Col- 
lege in Dublin, lie became distinguish- 
ed chiefly fur his social powers. Full 
of the exuberant life of youth, over- 
flowing with spirits, and-fond of fun 
and frolic, he was always a welcome 
companion among the students. 

His mother had designed him for 
the church. When he came out of 
college, his tastes took another turn. 
But his mother never got over her 
disappointment at his not being a 
preacher. Not even his brilliant rep- 
wtation at the bar and in parliament, 
could satisfy her maternal heart. She 
lived to see the nation hanging on the 
tips of this almost inspired orator.— 
Yet even then she would lament over 
him, “O Jacky, Jacky, what a preacher 
was lost in you!” Her friends re- 
minded her that she had lived to see 
ber son one of the judges of the land. 
“Don’t speak to me of judges,”’ she 
would reply, ‘‘ John was fit for any 
thing; and had he but fellowed our 
‘advice, it might hereafter be written 
upon my tomb that I had died the 
gaother of a bishop,” 

But not one as yet knew that he 
had extraordinary talent for eloquence. 
Indeed he (lid not suspect it himself. 
In his boyhood he had a confusion in 
his utterance, from which he was cal- 
ded by his school-fellows “ stuttering 
Jack Curran” It was not until many 

ears after, while studying law at the 

emple, that he found out that he 
could speak. After his fame was es- 
tablished, a friend dining with him one 
@ay, could not express his admiration 
of Curran’s eloquence, and remarked 
that it must have been born with him. 
“Indeed, my dear sir,” replied Cur- 
ran, “it was not, it was born twenty- 








three years an] some months after 
me.’, But when he had made the im. 
portant discovery of this concealed 
power, he employed every means to 
render his elocution perfect. He ap. 
customed himself to speak very slowly 
to correct his precipitate utterance — 
He practiced before a glass to make 
his gestures graceful. He spoke aloud 
the most celebrated orations. One 
piece he never was wealy of repeat. 
ing, the speech of Antony over the 
body of Cesar. This he recommend. 
ed to his young friends at the bar as 5 
model of eloquence. 

And while he thus used art tp 

smooth a channel for his thoughts to 
flow in, no man’s eloquence ever is. 
sued more freshly and spontaneously 
from the heart. It was always the 
heart of the man that spoke. ‘Tt was 
because his own emotions were so in. 
tense, that he possessed such power 
over the feelings of others. 
' His natural sympathies were strong 
Like every truly great man,he wassim- 
ple as a child. He had all those tastes 
that mark a genuine man. He loved 
children. He sympathized with the 
poor. It was perhaps from these pop- 
ular sympathies that he preferred 
Rousseau among the French writers, 
and that his friendship was so strong 
with Mr. Goodwin. 

His nature was all sensibility. He 
was most keenly alive to gay, or to 
mournful scenes. He had a boyish 
love of fun and frolic. He entered into 
sports with infinite glee. In thes 
things he remained a child to the end 
of his days; while to sensibility w 
tears he had the heart of a woman 
Thus to the last hour of life, he kept 
his affections fresh and flowing. 

He had the delicate organization of 
genius. His frame vibrated to music 
like an Eolian harp. He had the most 
exquisite relish for the beauties of po: 
etry. He was extravagantly fond of 
works of imagination. He devoured 
romanees. And when in his reading 
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he met with a passage that gratified 
his taste, he was never weary of re- 
peating it tv himself, or reading it to 
the friends who came to see him. 

In conversation, perhaps the most 
prominent faculty of his mind was 
fancy—sportive, playful, tender and 
pathetic. His conversation was a 
stream which never ceased to flow. 
His brilliant imagination, and the 
warmth with which he entered into 
everything, gave it a peculiar fascina- 
tio. Byron said that Curran had 


. spoken more poetry than any man had 


ever written. In a cirele of genial 
friends, after dinner, his genius was 
inits first action. His countenance 
lighted up, and his conversation, be- 
ginning to flow, now sparkled, now 
ran like wine. Flashes of wit played 
round him. Mirth gleamed from bis 
eye and shot from his tongue. He had 
an endless store of anecdote, to which 
his extraordinary dramatic talent ena- 
led him to give the happiest effect. 
He told stories, and hitting off the 
point of Irish character by the most 
exquisite mimicry, he “ set the table 
in a roar,” following perhaps with 
some touching tale which instantly 
brought tears into every eye.“ You 
wept,” says Phillips, “and you laugh- 
ed, and you wondered; and the won- 
derful creature, who made you do all 
at will, never let it appear that he was 
more than your equal, and was quite 
willing if you chose, to become your 
auditor.” 

The wit of Curran was spontane- 
ous. It was the creation of the mo- 
ment—the electric spark shot from a 
mind overcharged with imagery and 
feeling. In this it differed from, the 
wit of another great Irishman. Sher- 
idan had more of the actor about him. 
His brilliant saymgs were prepared 
beforehand. He aimed at display in 
the receptions at Holland House as 
much as when writing a comedy for 
Drury-lane. 

Perhaps no foreigner-who has vis- 








See 


ited England, has had a better oppor- 
tunity of seeing its distinyuished men 
than Madame De Stael. She was con- 
stantly surrounded by the most bril- 
liant society of London. Yet even 
in that blaze of genius, she was most 
struck, as she often. told her friends, 
with the conversational powers of 
Curran. This too, was in 1813, when 
his health had sunk, and his spirits 
were so depressed, as to make it an 
effort to support his part at all in soci- 
ety. 

From the vivacity of his conversa- 
tion, one would hardly have suspect- 
ed the depth and _ seriousness of his 
character. [n talking with ladies, or 
with young persons, his mind was re- 
markable for its constant playfulness 
A gleam of sunshine illuminated his 
whole being. Yet those who knew 
him intimately were aware that he 
was subject all his life to constitu- 
tional melancholy. Like many other 
men celebrated for their wit, his gay- 
ety alternated with deep depression. 
The truth was that he sympathised too 
intensely with the scenes of real life 
to be uniformly gay. In his country 
he saw so much to sadden him, that 
his feelings took a melancholy tone.— 
The transition was often instantane- 
ous from humor to pathos. His friends, 
who saw him in his lighter moods, 
were surprised at the sudden change 
of hiscountenance. “In grave cun- 
versation, his voice was remarkable 
for a plaintive sincerity of tone”’—a 
sadness which fascinated the listener 
like mournful music. 

In his eloquence appeared the 
same transitions of feeling and variety 
of talent. He could descend to the 
dryest details of law or evidence.— 
Thomas Addis Emmet, who, though 
younger, practiced at the same bar, 
says that Curran possessed a logical 
head. From this he could rise tothe 
highest flights of imagination, and it 
was here, and in appeals to the feel- 
ings, that he was most athome. Some- 
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times his wit ran away with him. His 
fancy was let off like a display of 
fireworks. It flew like a thousand 
rockets, darting, whizzing, buzzing, 
lighting up the sky with fantastic 
shapes. 

By turns he could use the lightest 
or the heaviest weapons, as suited the 
object of his attack. Where ethereal 
wit or playful irony were likely to be 
thrown away upon some gross and in- 
sensible subject, he could point the 
keenest edge of ridicule, or the coars- 
est invective, or the most withering 
sarcasm. 

When dissecting the character of a 
perjured witness, he seemed to de- 
light in making him feel the knife.— 
His victim, at such a time, appeared 
like an insect whom he had lanced 
with a needle, and was holding up to 
the laughter and scorn of the world. 
Thus, when treating the evidence of 
O’Brien, a hired informer, who had 
come on the stand to swear away the 
lives of men whom the government 
had determined to sacrfice, Curran 
apostrophized the patriotic individual, 
‘* Dearest, sweetest, Mr. James O’Bri- 
en,” exposing the utter rottenness of 
his character in a tone of irony, until 
the man, who had a forehead of brass, 
was forced to slink back into the 
crowd, and to escape from the court. 

So in his place in parliament, when 
exposing the corruption of the officers 
of government, he did not spare nor 
have pity. A swarm of blood-suck- 
ers had fastened on the state, who were 
growing fat from draining the life of 
their unhappy country. Curran pro- 
claimed the immaculate virtue of 
“ those saints on the pension list, that 
are like lilies of the field—they toil 
not, neither do they spin, but they are 
arrayed like Solomon in his glory.” — 
The extent to which this corruption 
had gone was incredible. “This pol- 
yglot of wealth,” said Curran, “ this 
museum Of curiosities, the pension list, 
embraces every link in the human 
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chain, every description of men, yo | 
men, and ehildren, from the exalte; 
excellence of a Hawke or a Rodney, 
to the debased situation of the Jad 

who humbleth herself that she may be 
exalted.” The road to advancemen 
at that day in Ireland, to the peerage, 
to the judicial bench, was to betray the 
country. Curran branded those who 
thus came into power by one of the 
strongest figures in English Elo 
quence. “Those foundlings of for 
tune, overwhelmed in the torrent of 
corruption at an early period, lay a 
the bottom like drowned bodies, while 
soundness or sanity remained in them; 
but at length becoming buoyant by 
putrefaction, they rose as they rotted, 
and floated to the surface of the pol. 
luted stream, where they were drifted 
along the objects of terror, and conta 

gion, and abomination.” 

At the bar he often indulged in sal. 
lies of wit, ahd thus conciliated the 
attention of the court. His delicate 
satire, his comical turns of thought, 
convulsed the court with laughter— 
Then suddenly, his lip quivered, his 
sentences grew slow and measured, 
and he poured forth strains of the deep. 
est pathos, as he pictured the wrongs 
of his country, or lamented the com 
panions of other days, the illustriow 
departed, “ over whose ashes the most 
precious tears of Ireland had been 
shed.” His voice excelled in the w- 
terance of plaintive emotions, and the 
homage which had been paid to his ¢!: 
oquence by mirth, was now paid in the 
sound of suppressed weeping, which 
alone broke the death-like stillness o! 
the room. In pleading for one on tr 
al for his life, it subsided toward the 
close and sunk away in tones of solem- 
nity and supplication. Thus would he 
say, “ Sweet is the recollection of hav- 
ing done justice in that hour when the 
hand of death presses. on the human 
heart ! Sweet is the hope which \ 
gives birth to! From you I demand 
that justice for my client, your 1no- 
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cent and unfortunate fellow-subject at 
the bar; and may you have it for a 
more lasting reward than the perisha- 
ble crown we read of, which the an- 
cients placed on the brow of him who 
saved in battle the life of a fellow-cit- 
izen |” 

But the trait which appears most 
conspicuous in the public efforts of 
Curran, and which made him the idol 
of his countrymen, was his enthusiast- 
ic love of Ireland. Says his biogra- 
pher, “Ireland was the choice of his 
youth, and was from first to last regar- 
ded by him, not so much with the feel- 
ings of a patriot, as with the romantic 
idolatry of alover.” In early life he 
had learned to love the Irish peasant- 
ry, and no lapse of time could chill his 
affection. No temptation of office 
could seduce him from the side of the 
poor and the oppressed. He knew 
their noble qualities, and his bosom 
burned at the wrongs which they suf- 
fered. 


One of his first causes at the bar 
was pleading for a Catholic priest who 
had been brutally assaulted by a no- 
bleman. Such was the fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of a lord, that 
no one dared to undertake the prose- 
cution, until Curran stepped forward, 
then ayoung lawyer. His effort was 
successful. Not long after, the priest 
was called away from the world. He 
sent for Curran to his bedside. Gold 
ad silver he had none. But he gave 
him all in his power, the benediction 
ofadying man. He caused himself to 
be raised up in his bed, and _stretch- 
ing out his trembling hands to place 
them upon the head of the defender, 
invoked for him the blessing of the Al- 
mighty. Such scenes as this, while 
they excited the enthusiasm of the 
Catholic population throughout Ire- 
land for the young advocate, who had 
dared to defend a priest of their pros- 
cribed religion, at the same time 
strengthened his determination to 





make common cause with his country- 
men in their sufferir 

It is melancholy to reflect that ef- 
forts so great forthe liberty and hap- 
piness of Ireland, were not crowned 
with complete success. But the pa- 
triotism and the courage were not less 
noble because oyerboine by superior 
power. Itis the honor of Curran that 
he loved Ireland in her woe, and loved 
her to the last- ‘Toward the close of 
life he said, ‘* To our unhappy coun- 
try, what had, I gave. I might have 
often sold her. i could not redeem 
her. I gave her the best sympathies 
of my heart, sometimes in tears, some- 
times in indignation,sometimes in hope, 


i 
but often in despondence.” 





[From Dicken’s Household Words. } 
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A traveller, from journeying 
In countries far away, 

Repassed his threshold at the close 
Of one calm Sabbath day; 

A voice of love, a comély face, 

' Akiss of chaste delight, 

Were the first things to welcome him 
On that blessed Sabbath night. 


He stretched his limbs upon the hearth, 
Before its friendly blaze, 

And conjured up mixed memories 
Of gay and gloomy days; 

And felt that none of gentle soul, 
However far he roam, 

Can e’er forego, can e’er forget, 
The quiet joys of home. 


“Bring me my children!” cried the sire, 
With eager, earnest tone; 

“I long to press them, and to mark 
How lovely they have grown; 

Twelve weary months have passed away, 
Since I went o’er the sea, 

To feel how sad and lone I was 


Without my babes and thee.” 


‘“ Refresh thee, as ’tis needful,” said 
The fair and faithful wife, 


The while her pensive features paled 
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And stirred with inward strife; 

“ Refresh thee, husband of my heart, 
I ask it asa boon; 

Our children are reposing, love; 
Thou shalt behold them soon.” 





She spread the meal, she filled the cup, 
She pressed him to partake; 

He sat down blithely at,the board, 
And ali for her sweet sake; 

But when the frugal feast was done, 
The thankful prayer preferred, 

Again affection’s fountain flowed; 
Again its voice was heard. 


“ Bring me my children, darling wife, 
I’m in an ardent mood; 

My soul lacks pure aliment, 
I long for other food; 

Bring forth mychildren to my gaze, 
OrereI rage or weep, 

I yearn to kiss their happy eyes 
Before the hour of sleep.” 


“ Thavea question yet to ask; 
Be patient, husband dear. 

A stranger, one auspicious morn, 
Did send some jewels here; 

Until to take them from my care, 
But yesterday he came, 

And I restored them with a sigh: 
—Dost thou approveor blame ?” 


““T marvel much, sweet wife, that thou 
Shouldst breathe such words to me; 
Restore to man, resign to God, 
Whate’er is lent to thee; 
Restore it with a willing heart, 
Be grateful for the trust; 
Whate’er nay tempt or try vs, wife, 
Let us be ever just.” 


She took him by the passive hand. 
And up the moonlit stair, 
She led him to their bridal bed, 
With mute and mournful air; 
She turned the cover down, and there, 
In grave-like garments dressed, 
Lay thetwin children of their love, 
In death’s serenest rest. 


‘ These were the jewels lent to me, 
Which Ged has deigned to own; 
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The precious caskets still remain, 
But, ah, the gems are flown; 

But thou didst teach me to resign 
What God alone can claim; 

Hegiveth and he takes away, 
Blest be His holy name!” 


The father gazed upon his babes, 
The mother drooped apart, 
While all the woman’s sorrow gushed 
From her o’erburdened heart; 

And with the striving of her grief, 
Which wrung the tears she shel. 

Were mingled low and loving words 
To the unconscious dead. 


When the sad sire had looked his fill, 
He vailed each breathless face, 

And down in self-abasement bowed, 
For comfort and for grace; 

With the deep eloquence of woe, 
Poured forth his secret soul, 

Rose up, and stood erect and calm, 
In spirit healed and whole. 


“ Restrain thy tears, poor wife,” he said, 
**T learn this lesson still, 

God gives, and God can take away, 
Blest be his holy wil!! 

Blest are my children, for they live 
From sin and sorrow free, 

And I am not all joyless, wife, 
With faith, hope, love, and thee.” 


Tue Humanizine INFLUENCE oF 
CLEANLINESS.—A_ neat, clean, fresh- 
aired, sweet, cheerful, well arranged 
and well-situated house exercises 4 
moral as well as a physical influence 
over its inmates, and makes the mem- 
bers of a family peaceable and con- 
siderate of the feelings and happiness 
of each other; the connection is ob- 
vious between the state of mind thus 
produced and habits of respect for 
others, and for those duties and obii- 
gations which no law can enforce.— 
On the contrary, a filthy, squalid, 
noxious dwelling, rendered still more 
wretched by its noisom sile, and in 
which none of the decencies of lile 
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can be observed, contributes to make 
its unfortunate inhabitants selfish, sen- 
sual, regardless of the feelings of each 
other; the constant indulgence of 
such passions renders them reckless 
and bruta!, and the transition is natur- 
al to propensities and habits incompat- 
ible with respect for the property of 
thers, or for the law. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE DEAD SEA AND THE 
JORDAN. 





We descended by a steep path into 
the plain, and, passing a pool of stag- 
nant water surrounded by a mass of 
long dank weds, rode through a few 
low thorny bushes, and reached the 
margin of the lake. There was a 
hard pebbly strand, strewed here and 
there with drift wood; bare trunks of 
trees, withered and dry, covered with 
a coating of salt; small lumps of some 
bituminous substance were scattered 
over the beach; we afterwards, found 
several other pieces floating on the 
water. The water itself was clear 
and limpid, and the sun was reflected 
from its surface with a dazzling glare; 
viewe@from this point the Bahr Lutho, 
as the Arabs call it, i: lost nothing of 
ts gloomy aspect. Girt, on our left 
hand, by the dark range of Moab, a 
continuation of the craggy heights we 
had just quitted formed the barrier on 
the right, their black bituminous cliffs 
nsing abruptly from the lake, which 
stretched far before us into the dis- 
tance, till its leaden hues were blent 
with the hazy blue of the horizon— 
Waste, water crag, monotonous blue 
sky, the sole components of the cheer- 
less landscape. 

Heated and fatigued, we prepared 
for a general bathe; at least our pri- 
vate party, for the pilgrims determined 
(o reserve their energies for the sacred 
Jordan—the Lake of Sodom being 
held by them in horror and abomina- 





tioa, utterly unadapted to the ends of 

cleanliness or comfort, as we after- 

wards ascertained to our cost. The 
bad odor in which the lakes was held 
did not, however, deter us, and having 

called a halt, we plunged like young 
ducks into the liquid element -—Paule 
clucking like an old hen on the bank. 

We plunge’? Disastrous was the 
plunge. Rapidly enough head after 

head popped up from the execrable 

waters—hair matted, eyes smarting, 

and tongues burning from the intense 

sulphurous bitter saltness of the detes- 

table liquid in which we were im- 

mersed ; water it was xo/, nor bitumen, 

nor salt, nor sulphur, but a disgusting 

compound of all four—a hogshead of 

it would serve as an emetic for all 

Asia Minor, and leave some gallons 
to spare against the next ejidemic.— 

You could neither sinkin it nor swim 

init. Talk of a fly in molasses, or @ 
wasp in a barrel of tar-—{ can find no 
parallel for a bath in the Dead Sea, 

I brought home a bottle of it, and 
sickened some scores of my acquain- 
tance. But the suffering of my com- 
panions were a trifle to what [ felt; 
cut and maimed in consequence of 
my superior horsmanship, | jumped 
into the water as raw as a becfsteak, 
and jumped out of it as if I were 
flayed alive; however, let me be just 
to this abominable mixture; if [ smart- 
ed for it, my wounds were well cauter- 
ized and completely skinned over, the 
cure was perfect toa miracle.- We 
dressed with the comfortable sensation 
of men who had been wel! coated 
over with mutton suet—stiff, greasy, 
and extremely out of sorts, with a ting- 
ling, creeping feel over the skin and 
remounting, turned our steps to the 
fords of the Jordan. Crossing the 
plains towards the right, we reached 
the banks of the river, which far be- 
low the level of the plain—the dense 
thicket of bushes, shrubs and trees 
that grow outof its waters in many 
places scarcely out-topping the bank. 
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The stream is very val and the water 
muddy. Leaving the river to follow 
its meanderings, we arrived by 

shorter path at the celebrated fords, 
where tradition tells us the host of 
[israel trod dryshod through the depths, 


as the flood retired before the ark of 


God; nor is it improbable that here 
John the Baptist was baptising, and 
that here our blessed Lord,as he came 
out of the waters, received the public 
veal of his ministry, “when the Holy 
(zhost in a bodily shape like a dove 
came upon him, and a voice from 
heaven which said, “'Thou art my be- 


loved Son, in thee [ am well pleas-| 


ed” 

At this part of the river the banks 
are low and nearly on a level with the 
stream; here, also, the river is com- 
paratively broad, and shaded by trees 
which grow in great abundance along 
its margin; near the bank the water 
is shallow, but the current exceeding- 
ly rapid; on both sides, the stream is 
bordertd by a dense thicket,with a few 
open intervals; the Jordan willow is 
found in great Juxuriance. The ford 
of the Jordan being the grand termi- 
nation of our expedition, our pilgrims, 
who had taken only a devotional Wet 
wt Mar Saba, now prepared, with in- 


finite gusto, for a solemn ablution in| 


the sacred river. The Arabs had | 
driven our horses into the water, and 
were swimming with them in great 
glee; we, too, “got t ready for a bath, 


— 


The scene was highly amusing — 
horses floundering and snorting mi. 
way in the stream; Arabs displaying 
their copper-colored limbs as they dis. 
ported. themselves amongst the tiny 
waves; pilgrims, in bridal 2 array, duck. 
ing and diving, grubbing for snail 
shells and green 1 pebbles i in the bottom 
of the stream. Handkerchiefs, ca ps 
and unknown articles of apparel, “1 
and female, were washed in the holy 
river, all consecrated habiliments from 
that day forth. Some long sighted 
devotees had brought beads ‘and glass 
armlets from Jerusalem, to be trans. 
formed into amulets and relics, by im- 
| mersion in the Jord: an; more bottled 
the water in large tin flasks; others 
plucked willows from the river side: 
and afew took substantial logs, to be 
manufactured into trinkets of divers 
sorts, consecrated all by contact with 
the waters. In fact, pleasure, profit 
and devotion were curiously blenled 
together—the maxim that “no man can 
serve two masters’ being carefully 
kept out of sight. , 
Propriety, I think I said, compelled 
our party to retire to a little distance 
from the place where the scene I have 
been endeavoring to describe was en- 
jacted; but propriety played at 
least of he oy yotaries an unworthy tt ick 
I was following a companion across 
the river; he had gained the opposite 
side, when the current caught me 
suddenly, and giving up the glory of 























anxious to wash off the nastiness of| the enterprise, might and main I was 
the Dead Sea. Scarcely were we de- | obliged to strike out for the bank | 
nuded of our scanty clothing, when, | had just left. However, the river 
to our dismay, we found ourselves sur- | god being unpropitous, I. was hurried 
rounded by the body of pilgrims, who | incontinently down the stream, and 
had unexpectedly debouched from the | finally deposited on a shingly bank, 
bushes, uniformly arrayed in white.— j(1 blush to record it) necrly at the feet 
Not having any idea that it was cus-|of the fair pilgrim who represented 
comary to dress for the occasion, and | the gentler sex among our body.— 
propriety forbidding us to intrude in | Here the water was too shallow t 
a state of nature on so worshipful a| | swim, and the current too rapid to per- 
pempany, we retired, with no small|mit my coming to an-anchor by any 
reeipitation, toa more secluded, but| other expedient than that of holding 
Jess favorable spot up the banks. !on by the bottom with both hands— 


ae sa etrwmescee «ay 
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My feet were pointed at the lady, and| woman betook her to the bushes, 


my nether man bumping uneasily! whilst | scorched, scarified, and par- 


against the stony shelf on which I 
was so deplorably stranded, added 
bodily torment to mental anguish.— 


boiled rose dripping from the river, 
forswearing pilgrims and pilgrimages 
from that day forth. 





What was to be done? Decency, of 
course, forbade my getting on my legs 
and retiring like a Christian biped, 
while necessity forced me to hold hard, 
as a meander downwards to the sea of 
Sodom might be attended with very 
serious consequences, even if I es- 
caped shipwreck in my involuntary 
voyage. 

So there I lay covered as well as 
adverse circumstances would admit of, 
in the muddy water, my face scorched 
by a blazing sun, and my antipodes 
threatening momentarily to come as- 
sunder, from the incessent jerking of 
the inexorable stream. ‘The fact is 
| was in the “centre of a hobble.”— 
And how did the fair lady take it?— 
This was the unkindest cut of all. Oh! 
fur the propriety, the delicacy, nay 
the sympathy of woman! She _posi- 
tively looked on as if nothing extra- 
ordinary was the matter; I might as 
well have been a log of wood; she 
neither regarded my helpless condi } 
tion nor expressed commiseration for 
my perplexity; perhaps she thought, | 
poor simple woman, it was a way we 
Europeans had, and that, after the 
custom of my country, 1 was paying 
my respects to tle venerated object of 
our mutual pilgrimage. Be that as it 
may, there lay unhappy I,a martyr to 
my modesty; while she, for whose sake 
| suffered, calmly contemplated my 
burning countenance, and, as fast as 
they were handed her, immersed gar- 
ment after garmentin the water, con- 
secrating, I verily believe, the ward- 
robes of every female friend, kins- 
woman, or acquaintance she possessed 
’n the wide world—and these, as I had 
reason to remember, were anything 
but few. At last her task was finish- 
ed, and taking an extra duck for her 
own especial benefit, the ruthless| 





! 





{From Culburn’s London Magazine. ] 
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BY THE DEAN OF YORK. 





The political career of ihe late Sir 
Robert Peel is so well known, and has 
been so often brought before the pub- 
lic eye, that it would be almost imper- 
tinent to offer any further illustration 
of it. 

There are many anecdotes, however, 
of a domestic nature which more 
clearly show the real character of so 
distinguished a person, and with which 
an intimacy of nearly fifty years will 
enable me to gratify general curiosity, 
at this moment of deep sympathy for 
his fate. 

Soon after Peel was born, his father, 
the first baronet, finding himself rising 
daily in wealth and consequence, and 
believing that money in those peculiar 
days could always command a seat in 
parliament, determined to bring up 
his son expressly fur the House of 
Commons. When that son was quite 
a child, Sir Robert would frequently 
set him on the table, and say, “Now, 
Robin, make a speech, and I will give 
you this cherry.”” What few words 
the little fellow produced were ap- 
plauded, and applause stimulating ex- 
ertion, produced such effects that, be- 
fore Robin was ten years old, he could 
really address the company with some 
degree of eloquence. 

As he grew up, his father constant- 
ly took him every Sunday into his 
private room, and made him repeat, as 
well as he could, the sermon which 
had been preached. Little progress 
in effecting this was made, and little 
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was expected, af first; but by steady 
perseverance the habit of attention 
grew powerful, and the sermon was 
repeated almost verbatim. 

When at no very distant day the 
senator, remembering accurately the 
speech of an opponent, answered his 
arguments in correct succession, it 
was little known that the power of sO 
doing was originally acquired in Dray- 
ton church. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. 
Peel when he was a boy at school; but 
he evinced at that early age the great- 
est desire for «distinction. He was 
attentive to his studies, and anxivus to 
realize his father’s expectations. The 
most remarkable feature, however, o° 
his character was a certain firmness of 
nerves which prevented him from ever 
being frightened or excited by any 
thing. 


I went with him and _ his father to 
look at an estate in Herefordshire, 
called [lampton Court, which Sir 


Robert thought of purchasing. We 
slept atthe inn in Leominster. It 


was full of company, and only two 
bedrooms could be obtained. Young 
Pee! was obliged to sleep on a sofa- 
bed, in a kind of cupboard attached to 
the principal room. Soon after he got 
to sleep, he was awakened by a light, 
and saw a man standing by his couch 
with a drawn sword. The man being 
questioned, bid him not be -alarme d, 
for that he would not hurt him, but 
that a freemasons’ mecting was being 
held in the next room, and that he 
was placed there to prevent any in- 
truders from breaking in upon their 
ceremonies. Mr. Peel turned round 
and went inat intly to sleep again. I 
asked him if he had not been fright- 
ened? He said, “No—that he was 
surprised at first, but did not suppose 
the man would do him any harm.” 
On-inquiry from the waiter in the 
morning, we learned that the armed 
man had remained three hours in the 
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room where the fearless youth was 
soundly and calmly sleeping. 

On another occasion, I went wit} 
him and a party of relations to visit 
the Lakes. We crossed from Lap. 
caster over the dangerous sands to 
Ulverstone. Some accident had de. 
layed us at starting, and when we got 
about half-way over, it was evi ident 
that the tide was returning. All the 
party were much and _ reasonably 
wlarmed except young Peel, who sat 
upon the box withme. After looking 
about some time with much coolness, 
he remarked to the drivers, that the 
nearer they went tothe shore the 
more loose and deep was the sand, and 
the greater the difficulty of proceed. 
ing to the horses; but that if they 
would go boldly a little way into the 
sea, where the sand was hard and firm, 
we should proceed with great speed. 
By following this judicious advice from 
the youngest of the party, we escap- 
ed a considerable A gil 

This self-command, or r imperturbe- a= 
bility, which showed itself in many 
other instances in the boy, became a 
peculiar characteristic of the man. 

I never knew him to be the least 
excited by any thing but once, and 
that was at the death of Mr. Perceval. 
He (Mr. Peel) had assisted to secure 
the murderer; he had supported the 
head of his dying hi whom he 
greatly admired and leved; and when 
he came out of the House of Com- 
mons his face was certainly flushed, 
and &oue emotion shown; but less 
than would probably have been shown 
by any other person under such pow 
erful excitement. 

Soon after Mr. Peel was of 
came into parliament as member for 
an Irish borough (I think for Tralee). 
Mr. Quictin Dick,who had an all-pow- 
erful interest in that borough, had, by 
some irregularity, become incapacita- 
ted from representing an Irish con- 
stituency, but was seeking to come 
into parliament for some English bor 
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ough. Sir Robert gave him great as- 
sistance—possibly with his purse— 
and in return Mr. Dick contrived so to 
influence the free and independent 
electors of Tralee, that they elected 
Mr. Peel to be their representative. 

While sitting as member for that 
borough, Mr. Peel made his first much- 
admired speech in seconding the ad- 
dress, which speech his father heard 
from the gallery, with tears, not cer- 
tainly excited by grief. 

Mr. Peel went over shortly after- 
ward as secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
enant of Ireland, and while there the 
parliament was dissolved, and with it 
his connection with Tralee. 

We looked for some other seat, and 
a gentleman, whose name I forget, of- 
fered to sell Sir Robert a number of 
houses in.Chippenham, to the tenants 


of which the right of voting for mem- | 


bers of parliament was by burgage- 
tenure confined. 

The bargain was, that the property 
should be conveyed to Sir Robert for 
a large sum, but that if at the end of 
sis months he should be dissatisfied 
with his purchase, the seller should re- 
purchase it for a smaller sum. 

All of which was luckily done, for 
soon afterward the Reform Bill made 
the old houses valueless, 

In consequence of the arrangement, 
Mr. Peel was under no necessity of 
coming from Ireland; but I went as 
his deputy to Chippenham, heard him 
elected without opposition, and gave a 
dinner to his faithful friends, and when 
parliament met Mr. Peel took his seat 
accordingly. 

Thus did he sit in parliament during 
‘wo sessions for places which he never 
saw in his life, and the inhabitants of 
which never saw him. 

Such things are, I suppose, impos- 
sible in the present age of purity. 

Before the connection betwten Mr. 
Peel and Chippenham was at an end, 
4 vacancy occurred in the representa- 
tion of Oxford University. Mr. Can- 





ning had long fixed his eves upon that 
seit. in parliament, and had been often 

flattered with the hope of being agreea- 

ble to the electors; but his noble and 
self-sacrificing vote in favor of the 
Roman Catholics had-alienated from 

him many of his first supporters. At 
a fortunate moment, the members 

of Christ Church being assembled to 

determine what candidate they should 

espouse, Mr. Lloyd, who had been 

Peel’s private tutor, proposed upon, 
them the dangers to the Protestant re- 
ligion which would ensue, if a body 
of clergymen should elect a favorer of 
Roman Catholics. The electors of 
Christ Church, who are supposed al— 
most to command the return of one 
member, were moved by the reason- 

ing of Lloyd, and Mr. Peel was invi- 
ted to offer himself as member for the 

university, being assured of the sup- 
port of the influential college of Christ 
Church. 

I well remember the glee with 
which Mr. Peel came to my lhiouse 
early one morning to show me the 
letter which he had received by ex- 
press, announcing the welcome news 
and insuring to him a prize which was 
then the object of his highest hope. 

We went together to his father,who 
was as much delighted as his son, and 
promised to supply money to any 
amount which might be wanted in 
completing the triumph. We soon 
found, however, that money was the 
last thing needed. 

After his first election for Oxford, 
Peel went again to Ireland, and when 
there he had a political quarrel with 
the famous Mr. O’Connell, which en- 
ded in achallenge. But as Mr. O’- 
Connell was already bound to keep the 
peace in Ireland, it was settled that 
the hostile party should meet inF) ance. 
Peel got immediately into a small ves- 
sel and sailed for the Continent. He 
had a narrow escape of being lost in 
the Channel, having been exposed in 
asmall and ill-appointed ship to a se- 
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vere gale of wind. Mr. O’Connell, in 
the mean time, was again interrupted 
by the interference of the police, and 
prevented from following toF rance. He 
was bound over to keep the peace for 
one year against all his Majesty’s 
subjects every where. So that, after 
waiting ten or twelve days in no very 
pleasing suspense, Peel and his friend, 
Colonel Browne, came to Drayton,and 
the affair was forgotten. 

While Peel was also in Ireland, we 
received many visits at Drayton from 
the somewhat notorious Mr. Owen, of 
Lanark. Sir Robert had brought a 
bill into parliament for shortening the 
hours of labor in the cotton factories. 
(This was the first legislative inter- 
ference between masters and their 
workmen, which has since led to so 
many long debates). Mr. Owen, ex- 
pressing great anxiety for the further 
progress of their measure, came fre- 
quently to Drayton, and 1emained 
there many days. 

Peel, hearing the circumstance, 
wrote to his father, saying that he had 





cause to believe that Mr. Owen had | 
strange opinions concerning religion, 
and was not an eligible companion for | 
Sir Robert’s children. The baronet | 
hereupon asked Owen to tell him truly | 
if he were a Christian. The answer 
which he received induced ‘him to 
point out to Mr. Owen that his servi- 
ces could be no longer useful in furth- 
ering the parliamentary object, and that 
he would not detain him any longer 
at Drayton. A second letter came 
from Peel, stating that he had been 
told that Owen’s great object, like Vol- 
taire’s, was to overturn the Christian 
religion, to which he pretended to as- 
cribe the unhappiness of mankind; 
that he (Peel) humbly, but earnestly 
pressed upoh his father, that by giving 
30 much countenance to such a man, 
he might be assisting in the unhallow- 
ed scheme, and fostering infidelity. 
Owen, however, was gone, and no 
more thought about him for some time. 





But, a few days afterward, just as we 
were sitting down to dinner, a carriage 
was seen approaching, and in it the 
well-known face of the pseudo-philos. 
opher. 

Sir Robert, however, coinciding in 
opinion entirely with his son, from 
whom he had received a third remon- 
strance, rose from the table, desired 
the servant to keep Mr. Owen’s car. 
riage at the door, met his visitor in the 
drawing-room, and expressing sorrow 
that Drayton House was full of com. 
pany, declined the honor of receiving 
Mr. Owen. The renovator of human 
happiness was obliged to depart im. 
pransus and little pleased. 

We saw no more of him. 


“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 





BY BISHOP SPENCER. 





I tread the church-yard’s path alone, 
Unseen to shed the gushing tear : 
I read on many a mouldering stone 
Fond records of the good and dear. 
My soul is well-nigh faint with fear, 
Where doubting many went to weep ; 
And yet what sweet repose is here— 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep !”’ 


The world |].as but afeverish rest, 
To weary pilgrims sometimes given, 
When pleasure’s cup has lost its zest, 
And glory’s hard earned crown is riven 
Here, softer than the dews of even 
Fall peaceful on the slumbering deep, 
Asleep to earth, awake to heaven— 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Yes, on the grave’s hard pillows rise 
No cankering cares, no dreams of woe ; 
On earth we close our aching eyes, 
And heavenward all our visions grow, 
The airs of Eden round us flow, 
And in their balm our slumbers steep. 
God calls his chosen home, and so 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Ab ! vainly could the human voice, 
In this dull world of sin and folly, 
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ce 


Tell how the sainted dead rejoice 

Inthose high realms where joy is holy— 

Where no dim shade of melancholy 

Beclouds the rest which angels keep, 

Where, peace and bliss united wholly 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


If on that brow so fair, so young, 

Afiliction trace an early furrow, - 

If Hope's too dear, delusive tongue 

Has broke its promise of to-morrow, 

Seek not the world again, to borrow 

The deathful print its votaries reap. 

Man gives his loved ones pain and sor- 
row, 


God “ giveth His beloved sleep.” 


From Dicken’s Household Words. 


A LUNATIC ASYLUM IN PA- 
LERMO. 





Seyeral years ago Count Pisani, a 
Sicilian nobleman, while on a tour 
through Europe, directed his attention 
to the condition of the receptacles for 
lunatics in some of the principal con- 
tinental cities. Deeply impressed by 
the injudicious and often cruel treat- 
ment to which the unhappy inmates 
of those establishments were often sub- 
ject, he determined on returning, to 
conver~ his beautiful villa near Paler- 
mo into a Lunatic Asylum, which re- 
ceived the name of Casa dei Matti ; 
and withdrawing toa more humble 
place of abode, he devoted his fortune 
and energies to the purpose of carry- 
ing out his philanthropic scheme. 


vine leaves, tendrils, or bunches of 
grapes ; others were fashioned like 
the long leaves of the convolvulus.— 
Foliage, fruit’ and flowers were al! 
painted in natural colors, and it was 
only from a near- point of view that 
the artifice could be detected. 

The gate was opened by a man, 
who, instead of carrying a huge stick 
or a bunch of keys (the usual insignia 
of the porter of a mad house,) had a 
fine nosegay stuck in the breast of his 
coat, and in one hand he helda_ flute, 
on which he had apparently been play- 
ing when interrupted by our summons 
at the gate. 

We entered the building, and were 
proceeding along the corridor on the 
ground-floor, when we met a man 
whom I[ took to be a servant, or mes- 
senger of the establishment, as he 
was carrying some bundles of fire- 
wood. On perceiving us, he laid 
down his burden, and advancing to 
Count Pisani, respectfully ‘kissed his 
hand. ‘The count inquired why he 
was not in the garden enjoying the 
fresh air and amusing himself with his 
companions. “ Because,’’ replied the 
man, “winter is fast coming, and ] 
haye no time to lose. I shall have 
enough todo to bringall the wood 
from the loft, and stow it away in the 
cellar.” ‘The count commended his 
forethought, and the man, taking up 
his faggots, bowed, and went his way. 

This man, the count informed me, 
was the owner of large estates in Cas- 
telveleruno ; but”“owing to a natura! 


Count Pisani himself offered to con- | inactivity of mind, and the absence of 


duct me over the establishment. Af-| 


tera short walk we arrived in front of 
a spacious mansion, the exterior aspect 
of which presented nothing different 
from that of a handsome private resi- 
dence. The windows it is true, were 
grated ; but the gratings were so in- 
geniously contrived that had not my 
attention been particularly directed to 
them, I should not have discovered 
their existence. Some represented 





any exciting or useful occupation, 
had sank into a state of mental torpor, 
which terminated in insanity. When 
he was brought to the Casa det Matti, 
Count Pisani drew him aside, under 
the pretence of having a most impor- 
tant communication to make to him. 
The count informed him that he had 
been changed at nurse, that he was 
not the rightful owner of the wealth 
he had heretofore enjoyed ; and the 








fact having become known, he was 
dispossessed of his wealth, and must 
therefore work for his maintenance.— 
The madman believed the tale, but 
showed no disposition to rouse himself 
from the state of indolence which had 
been the primary cause of his mental 
aberration. He fvlded his arms, and 
sat down, doubtless expecting that in 
due time a servant would enter as 
usual to inform him that dinner was 
ready. But in this he was deceived. 

Dinner hour arrived, and no servant 
appeared. He waited patiently for 
some time ; but at length the pangs of 
hunger rvused him from his listless- 
ness, and he vegan to call out loudly 
for something to eat. No one answer- 
ed him ; and he passed the whole 
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the necessity of workipg for his daily 
bread. He remained fora few mo, 
ments as if absorbed in profound re. 
flection ; then, turning to the keeper, 
he asked whether he would point ou; 
to him some mode by which he could 
earn a little money to save himself 
from starvation. 

The keeper replied that if he would 
help him to carry up to the loft the 
fagots of firewood which were in the 
cellar, he would willingly pay him for 
his work. ‘The proposal was readily 
accepted ; and after carrying up twelve 
loads of wood, the laborer receiy 
ed his hire, consisting of a little mon- 
ey just sufficient io purchase a loaf of 
bread, which he devoured with a keen 
er appetite than he ever remembered 


night in knocking on the walls of his}to have felt throughout the whole pre. 


apartment, and ordering bis servant to 
bring him his dinner. 

About nine o’clock next morning, 
one of the keepers entered the apart- 
ment of the new patient. who, start- 
ing up with more energy than he usu- 
ally manifested, imperiously ordered 
his breakfast to be prepared. The 
keeper offered to go into the town to 
purchase something for his breakfast, 
if he would give him the money to 
pay for it. The hungry man eagerly 
thrust his hands into his pocket, and 
to his dismay, having discovered that 
he had no money, he implored the 
keeper to go and procure him some 
breakfast on credit. 

“Credit !” exclaimed the keeper, 
who had received the requisite instruc- 
tions from Count Pisani. “Credit, 
indeed! No doubt you might easily 
have obtained credit to any amount, 
when you were living at Castelveler- | 
uno, and every one believed you to be 
the rightful lord of those fine domains. 
But now that the truth has come out, 
who do you think will give credit toa 
pauper ?” 

The lunatic immediately recollected 
what Count Pisani had told him res- 





pecting his altered position in life, and 


vious course of his life. 

He then set to work to earn his din 
ner as he had earned his breakfast : 
but instead of twelve, he carried up 
thirty-six loads of wood. For this he 
was paid three times as much as hy 
had received in the morning, and his 
dinner was proportionably better and 
and more abundant than his break 
fast. 

Thenceforward the business pro- 
ceeded with the most undeviating reg: 
ularity ; and the patient at last con- 
ceived such a liking tor his occupation 
that when all the wood had_ been ear- 
ried from the cellar to the loft, he be- 
gan of his voluntary accord to carry 
it down from the loft to the cellar, and 
vice versa. 

When I saw this lunatic, he had 
been employed in this manner about 
a year. ‘The morbid character of his 
madness had completely disappeared, 
and his bodily health, previously bad, 
was now re-established. Count P! 
sani informed me that he soon intend- 
ed to try the experiment of tel: 
ling him that there was some reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the state: 
ments which had caused him to lose 
the property he once enjoyed ; and 
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that he (the count) was in quest of 
certain papers which might, perhaps, 
prove afterall, that he was no change- 
ling, but the rightful heir to the es- 
tates of which he had been deprived. 
«But,” added the count, when he told 
me this, “ however complete this man’s 
recovery at any time may seem to be, 
{ will not allow him to quit this , place 
unless he gives me a solemn promise 
that he will every day, wheresoever 
he may be, carry twelve loads of wood 
from the cellar to the garret, and also 
twelve Joads down from the garret to 
the cellar. On that condition alone, 
shall I feel any security against the 
risk of his relapse. Want of occupa- 
tion is well known to be one of the 
most frequent causes of insanity.” 
Each patient had a separate apart- 
ment, and several of these little rooms 
were furnished and decorated in the 
most capricious style, according to the 
claims of their occupants. One, who 
believed himself to be the son of the 
Emperor of China, had his walls hung 
withsilk banners,on which were painted 
dragons and serpents, while all sorts 
of ornaments cut out in gold paper, 
lay scattered about the room. This 
lunatic was good tempered and cheer- 
ful, and Count Pisana had devised a 
scheme which he hoped might have 
some effect in mitigating the delusions 
under which he labored. He propos- 
ed to print a copy of a newspaper, 
and to insert init a paragraph announ- 
cing that the Emperor of China had 
been dethroned, and had renounced 
the sovereignty on the part of his son 
and his descendants. Another pa- 
tient, whose hallucination consisted in 
believing himself to be dead, had his 
room hung with black crape, and his 
bed constructed in the form of a bier. 
Whenever he arose from his bed, he 
was either wrapped in a winding sheet, 
or some sort of drapery which he con- 
ceived to be a proper costume for a 
ghost. This appeared to me tobe a 
very desperate case, and I asked 





Count Pisani whether there was any 
chance of curing the victim of so ex- 
traordinary a delusion. The count 
shook his head doubtfully, and obser- 
ved that his only hope rested on a 
scheme he meant shortly to try ;— 
which was to endeavor to persuade the 
lunatic that the day of judgment had 
arrived. 

As we were quitting the chamber, 
we heard aloud roaring in another 
patient’s apartment near at hand.— 
The count asked me whether I had 
any wish to see how he managed ra- 
ving madmen? ‘“ None whatever,” I 
replied, “unless you guarantee my 
personal safety !’’ He assured me 
there was nothing to fear, and, taking 
akey from the hand of one of the 
keepers, he led the way into a padded 
chamber. In one corner of the room 
was a bed, and stretched upon it lay a 
man, wearing a strait-waistcoat’ which 
confined his arms to his sides, and fas- 
tened him by the middle of his body 
to the bed. I was informed that a 
quarter of an hour previously, this man 
had been seized with such a frightful 
fit of raving mania that the keepers 
were obliged to have recourse to re- 
straint, very rarely resorted to in that 
establishment. He appeared to be 
about thirty years of age, was exceed- 
ingly handsome ; he had fine dark 
eyes, an features of the antique 
mould, with the figure of a Hercules. 
On hearing the door open, he roared 
out in a voice of thunder, uttering 
rns and imprecations ; but, upon 
ooking around, his eyes met those of 
the count, and his anger softened 
down into expressions of grief and 
lamentation. Count Pisani approached 
the bed, and, in a mild tone of voice, 
asked the patient what he had been 
doing to render it necessary to place 
him under such restraint. “They 
have taken away my Angelica,” re- 
plied the maniac ; “they have torn her 
from me,and I am resolved to be aven- 
ged on Medora!” The unfortunate 
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man a imegined hinull to 7 donde 
Furioso, and, as may be readily sup- 
posed, his madness was of the wildest 
and most extravagant character. 
Count Pisani endeavored to soothe 
his violence by assuring him that An- 
gelica had been carried off by force, 
and that she would doubtless seize the 
first opportunity of escaping from the 
hands of her captors and rejoining her 
lover. This assurance, repeated ear- 
nestly but gently, speedily had the ef- 
fect of calming the fury of the mani- 
ac, who, after a little time, requested 
that the count would unfasten his 
strait-waistcoat. This Count Pisani 
agreed to do, ou condition of the pes 
tient pledgiag his word of honor that 
he would not profit by his liberty to 
pursue his Angelica. ‘This sympathy 
for en misfortune had a good 
effect. The patient did not attempt 
to suit his bed, but inerely raised him- 
self up. He had been a year in the 
establishment, and snotwithstanding the 
deep grief into which his fancied mis- 
fortunes plunged him, he had never 
been known to shed tears. Count Pi- 
sani had several times endeavored to 
make him weep, but without success. 
He proposed soon to try the experi- 


ment of announcing the death of An- | 


gelica. He intended to dress upa 
figure in funeral garments, and to pre- 
vail on the heart broken Orlando to be 
present at the interment. This scene 
it was expected, would have the effect | 
of drawing tears from the eyes of the| 
sufferer ; and if so, Count Pisani de- 
clared he should not despair of his re 
covery. 

In an apartment facing that of Or- 
lando Furioso, there was another man 
raving mad. When we entered his 
room he was swinging in a hammock, 
in which he was fastened down for 
biting his keeper. Through the gra. 
tings of his window he could perceive 
his comrades strolling about and a:nu- 
sing themselves in the garden. He 


wished to be among them, but was not 
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casion, he had madea_ violent attack 
upon a poor harmless creature, suffer. 
ing from melancholy madness, The 
offender was in consequence condem- 
ned to be tied down in his hammock, 
which is the secondary punishment re. 
sorted to in the establishment. The 
first and most severe penalty being im 
prisonment ; and the third the atvait 
waisicoat. ‘* What is the matter ? 
said Count Pisani. “ What have you 
been doing to-day?” The lunatic 
looked at the count, and then began 
whining, like a peevish child. They 
will not let me go out to play,” said 
he, looking out of the window, where 
several of his companions were enjoy. 
ing the air in the garden. “T amtir 
ed of lying here ;’ ’ and he began rock 
ing himself impatienly in his ham- 
mock. “ Well, I doubt not it is wear. 
some,” said the count ; ; “IT suppose | 
must release you ;” and, with those 
words, he unfastened the ligatures. 
The lunatic joyfully leapt out of his 
hammock, exclaiming, ‘* Now I maj 
go into the garden !” “Stay,” said th 
count ; “suppose before you go, you 
dance the Tarantella” “Oh, yes !” 
exlaimed the lunatic, in a tone which 
showed that he received the proposal 
as the greatest possible indulgence; 
“T shall be delighted to dance the 
Tarantella.”’ ‘* Go.and fetch Teresa 
and Gaetano,” said the count to one of 
the keepers; then turning to me, he 
said, “Teresa is one of our violent 
patients, and she sometimes gives us a 
great deal of trouble. Gaetano was 
a teacher of the guitar and some time 
ago becume deranged. He is the min- 
strel of our establishment.” In a few 
minutes, Teresa, a pretty looking 
young woman about twenty years of 
age, was conducted into the room by 
two men, who’ held her by the arms, 
while she struggled to escape, and en 
deavored to strike them. Gaetano, 
with-his guitar slung around his neck, 
followed gravely, but without being 
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held, for his madness was of a perfect- 
ly harmless kind, 

“No sooner did Teresa perceive the 
count, than, by a violent effort disen- 
gaging herself from the keepers, she 
few to him, and drawing him aside in- 
ta a corner of the room, she began to 
tell him a long story about some ill- 
tréatment to which she had been sub- 
jected. “| know it; 1 have heard 
of it,” and, therefore, I think it just 
to make yousome amends. For this 
reason 1 have sent for you that you 
may dance the ‘Larantella.” Teresa 
was delighted at hearing this, and im- 
mediately took her place in front of her 
intended partner. “Now, Gaetano, 
presto! presto /” said the count, and 
the musician struck up the air of the 
Tarantella in a very spirited style. 

I have frequently witnessed the 
magical effect which this air never fails 
to produce on the Sicilians; but | 
never could conceive anything like the 
change it wrought upon these two lu- 
natics. The musician began to play 
the air in the time in which it is usu- 
ally performed ; but the dancers ur- 
ged him to play it faster and faster, 
till at length the measure became in- 
describably rapid. The dancers mark- 
ed the tune with the most perfect pre- 
cision by snapping their fingers. . Af.- 
ter keeping up this rapid movement 
with surprising energy for a quarter 
of an hour, they began to show some 
symptoms of fatigue. ‘The man was 
the first to give in, and, overcome by 
the exertion, he threw himself ona 
bench which stood on one side of the 
room. Teresa, héwever, kept upa 
Very animated pas seul for several 
minutes after the loss of her partner ; 
but at length she also found herself 
compelled to stop. The man was 
placed on his bed, and* the woman 
Was conducted to her apartment.— 
Both were so completly overpowered 
by the violence of their exertions, that 
Count Pisani observed he would an- 
Swer for their remaining quiet for 





twenty-four hours to come. As to 
the guitarist, he was allowed to go into 
the garden to play to his companions 

I was next conducted into a large 
hall, in which the patients walk and 
amuse themselves, when wet weather 
prevents them from going out. This 
place was adorned with a profusion of 
flowers, grawing in pots and vases, 
and the walls were covered with free 
co paintings representing humorous 
subjects. ‘Lhe hall contained embroi- 
dery frames,spinning-wheels, and even 
weavers’ looms ; all presentel traces 
of the work on which the lunatics had 
been engaged. Having passed thro 
the great hall, I was conducted to the 
yarden, which was tastefully laid out, 
shaded by large spreading trees and 
watered by fresh fountains. I was in- 
formed that during the hours allotted 
to recreation, most of the patients are 
seen wandering about the garden sep- 
arately, and without holding any com- 
munication one with another, each fol 
lowing the bent of his or her own par- 
ticular humor, some noisy and others 
silent. One of the most decided char- 
acteristics of madness is a desire for 
solitude. It seldom happens that two 
lunatics enter into conversation with 
each other; or, if they do so, each 
merely gives utterance to his own traim 
of thought, without any reference to 
what is said by his interlocutor. It is 
different when they converse with the 
strangers who occasionally visit them, 
They then attend to any observations 
addressed to them, and not unfrequent- © 
ly make very rational and shrewd re~ 

lies. 

The first patient we met on enter- 
ing the garden, was a young man ap- 
parently about six or eight-and-twen- 
ty years of age. Before he lost his _ 
senses, he was one of the most distin- 
guished advocates in Catania. One 
evening, at the theatre, he got involw 
ed in some dispute with a Neapolitan, 
who, instead of quietly putting into 
his pocket the card which Lucca (as ¥ 
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éhall call him) slipped into bis hand, 
went out and made a complaint to the 
uard. This guard was composed of 
Mecpcbiein aiden, one of whom 
gladly ayailing himself of the oppor- 
tunity of exercising authority over a 
Bicilian, seized him by the collar, 
whereupon Lucca struck his assailant. 
The other soldiers came to the aid of 
their comrade, and a violent struggle 
ensued, in the course of which Lucca 
received a blow on the head which 
felled him on the ground. He was 
conveyed to the prison in a state of in- 
sensibility and placed in acell, where 
he was left for the night. Next morn- 
ing, when it was intended to conduct 
him before the judge for examination, 
the was found to be perfectly insane. 
This young man’s madness had ta- 
ken a very poetic turn. He some- 
times fancied himself to be Tasso ; at 
another time Shakspeare or Chateau- 
briand. At the time of my visit to the 
Asylum, he was deeply impressed 
with the delusion of imagining himself 
to be Dante. When we approached 
him, he was pacing up and down an 
alley in the garden, pleasantly shaded 
by trees. He held in one hand a pen- 
cil, and he was busily engaged in com- 
posing the thirty-third Canto of his 
dnferno. At intervals he rubbed his 
forehead, as if to collect his scattered 
thoughts, and then he would note 
down some lines of the poem. 
Profiting by a pause, during which 
beseemed to emerge from his profound 
abstraction, I stepped up to him, say- 
ing, “1 understand, sir, that I have the 
honor of addressiag myself to Dante.” 
“That is my name,” replied Lucca. 
** What have you to say to me ?” 
“To assure you how much pleasure 
I shall feel in making your acquaint- 
ance. i proceeded to Florence in the 
hope of finding you there, but you 
bad left that city.” 
“ Then,” said Lucca, with that sharp, 
uick sort of utterance often observa- 
in insane persons, “ then it seems, 








SO see 
you were not aware of my havin 
been driven from Florence, and ths 
they charged me with having stole, 
the money of the Republic? Dani, 
accused of Robbery, forsooth! | 
slung my sword at my side, and co. 
lectegthe first seven Cantos of my po. 
em, | departed.” 

This strange hallucination exciteg 
my interest, and, pursuing the conver. 
sation, I said, “I hoped to have oyer. 
taken you between Fettre and Mon. 
treleltro.”’ 

“Oh ! I staid only a very short time 
there,” said he. ‘* Why did you not 
go to Ravenna ?” 

“I did go there, and found only 
your tomb !” 

“ But I was not in it,” observed he. 
“Do you know how | escaped ?, 

1 replied in the negative. 

“| have discovered a method of re 
storing one’s life.” 

“ Is it asecret ?” 

“No; I willtell it you. When! 
feel that I am dying, I order a grave 
to be dug—a very deep grave. You 
are aware that in the centre of the 
earth there is an iinmense lake full of 
water—and—and—”’ 

Count Pisani, who had overheard 
the latter part of his conversation, here 
suddenly interrupted Lucca, saying, 
“Signor Dante, these people are very 
anxious to have a dance. Will you 
indulge them by playing a quadrille”” 

He then: burriedly dispatched one 
of the attendants for a violin, on which 
instrument he informed me, Lucca 
was a masterly performer. 

The violin being brought, the count 
handed it to Lueca who began to tune 
it. Meanwhile, the count, drawing 
me aside, said, “I interrupted your 
conversation, just now, somewhat ab- 
ruptly; because I observed that Luc- 
ca was beginning to wander into some 
of his metaphysical delusions, and ! 
never allow him to talk on such sub- 
jects. These metaphysical lunatics 
are always very difficult to cure. 
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“But yonder comes one who will 
never be cured!” pursued the count, 
shaking his head, sorrowfully, while he 
directed my notice to a young female 
who was advancing from another part 
of the garden, at.ended by a female 
servant or nurse. By this time the 
dancers had begun to range themselves 
in their places, and the young lady’s 
attendant was drawing her forward, 
with the view of inducing her to take 
part in the quadrille. 

The young lady, whose dress and 
general elegance of appearance secm- 
ed to denote that she was a person of 
superior rank, was disinclined to dance ; 
and as the attendent persisted in urg- 
ing her forward, she struggled to es- 
cape, and at length fell into a_parox- 
ysm of grief. 

“Let her alone! Let her alone !” 
said Count Pisani to the attendant.— 
“Tt is useless to contend with her.— 
Poor girl! [ fear she will never en- 
dure to see dancing, or to hear music, 
without this violent agitation. Come 
hither, Costanza,” said he, beckoning 
kindly to her. “Yell. me what is the 
matter ?”’ 

“Oh, Albano! Albano!” shrieked 
the poor maniac. “They are going to 
kill Albano !”* 

And then, overcome by her emo- 
tion, she sank, exhausted, into the 
arms of her attendant, who carried 
her away. 

Meanwhile, the sound of the violin 
had drawn together,from various parts 
of the garden, a number of patients. 
male and female, and the quadrille 
was formed. Among the most con- 
spicuous figures in the group were the 
son of the Emperor of China, and the 
man who believed himself to be dead. 
The former wore on his head a splen- 
did crown, made. of gilt paper; and 
the latter, who was enveloped in a 
white sheet, stalked about with the 
grave and solemn air which he con- 
ceived to be common toa ghost. A 
melancholy madman, who evidently 








shared in the festivity with reluctance 
and regret, and who was, from time to 
time, urged on by his keepers, and a 
woman, who fancied herself to be Saint 
Catharine, and was subject to strange 
fits of ecstasy and improvisation, were 
also conspicuous among the dancers. 
Lucca, who played the violin with ex- 
traordinary spirit, every now and then 
marked the time by stamping his 

on the ground, while, in a stentorian 
voice, he callled out the figures, to 
which, however, the dancers paid not 
the slightest attention. The scene 
was indescribable, it was like one of 
those fantastic visions which are some- 
times conjured up in a dream. 

As we were passing through the 
court-yard, on our way out, I espied 
Costanza, the young lady who had so 
determinedly refused to join*in the 
dance. She was now kneeling down 
on the edge of a fountain, a intent- 
ly gazing on her own countenance, 
which was reflected from the limpid 
water as from a mirror. 

I asked the count what had caused 
the insanity of this a patient. 
“Alas!” replied he, “it is a me =? 
story of romantic vendetta, whic 
might almost figure in a work of fic- 
tion.” Costanza’s husband had been 
murdered on her bridal day by a rival. 

When Constanza was.first brought 
to the establishment, her madness was 
of avery violent character; but, 
degrees it had softened down into a 
placid melancholy. Nevertheless, her 
case was one which admitted of no hope. 

Some time after my visit to Paler- 
mo, I met Lucca in Paris. He was 
then, to all appearance, perfectly him- 
self. .He conversed very rationally, 
and even appeared to recollect having 
seen and conversed with me before. 
I inquired after poor Costanza; but 
he shook his head sorrowfully. ‘The 
count’s prediction was fully verified. 
Lucea had recovered his senses: but 
Costanza was still an inmate of she 
Casa det Matta. 
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BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


—_—— 


If Fortune with asmiling face 

Strew 1oses on our way, 

When shall we stoop to pick them up ? 
To-day,my love, to-day. 

But should she frown with face of care, 

And talk of coming sorrow, 

When shall we grieve, if grieve we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If those who’ve wrong’d us own their fault, 
Aod kindly pity pray, 
When shall we listen, and forgive ? 
To-day, my love, to-dry. 

But if stern justice urge rebuke, 
And warmth from Memory borrow, 
When shall we chide, if chide we dare? 

: To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If nos. whom we owe.a debt 

Are harmed unless we pay, 

When shall we struggle to be just? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if ourdebtor fail our hope, 

And plead his ruin thorough, 

When shall we weich his breach of faith? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If love estranged should onceagain 

Her genial smile «lisplay, 

When shall we kiss her proffered lips ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if she would indulge regret, 

Or dwell with bygone sorrow, 

When shall we weep, if weep we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


For virtuous acts and harmless joys 

The miuutes will not stay ; 

We've always time to welcome them, 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But care, resentment, angry words, 

And unavailing sorrow, 

Come far too soon, if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 





Now spring succeeds, with gentle showers 
To spread o'er earth her fragrant flowers. 





MANIFEST ATIONS OF DEITY 








BY JACOB ABBOTT, 


In the first place, let us take a sur. 
vey of the visible universe, that we 
may see what manifestations of God 
appear in it. Let us imagine that we 
can see with the naked eye all that 
the telescope would show us, and then 
in order that we may obtain an unin. 
terrupted view, let us leave this earth, 
and ascending from its surface, take 
a station where we can look, without 
obstruction, upon all around. As we 
rise above the summits of the loftiest 
mountains, the bright and verdant re. 

gions of the earth begin to grow dim 
City after city, and stream after stream 
fade away from view, and at length 
we see the whole earth itself rolling 
away on its course, and reflecting from 
its surface a uniform and silvery light 
As the last breath of its atmos- 
phere draws off from us, it leaves 
us in the midst of universal night, with 
a sky extending without interruption 
all around us. and bringing out to our 
view in every possible direction, innu- 
merable and interminable vistas of 
stars. They grow fainter in the dis- 
tance, till they are lost in measureless 
regions, too remote to be seen, but 
which are still as full and as brilliant 
as those which are near. In one quar- 
ter of the heay ens, we do indeed see 
the sun, shining in all his splendor 
but as there is no atmosphere around 
us to rellect his rays, they produce no 
general illumination, and the dazzling 
splendor of his disk beams out from 4 
dark nocturnal sky. The stars beyond 
him, bright and faint, as they are near- 
er or more distant, send to us their 
beams entirely unobstructed by his 
rays. We have thus the whole visi- 
ble universe open to our view, so far 
as telescopic vision will carry us into 
its remoter regions. Let us look at it 
in detail. 

Do you see yon moon-like looking 
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towards us on its way a From that 
portion of its surface which is turned 
towards the sun, it reflects to us a sil- 
very light, while the rest of its form 
isin shadow and unseen. As it ap- 
roaches us it enlarges and swells un- 
ti] it fills the whole quarter of the sky 
whence itcomes. Its illuminated sur- 
face is turned more and more from 
us as it passes between us and the 
sun, and as it wheels majestically by 
us, we see, dimly indeed, for we look 
upon its shaded side, broadly extended 
regions crowded with life and vegeta- 
tion. The mighty mass however 
passes on; a bright line of light be- 
gins lo creep in upon its western limb. 
‘he darkened surface gradually fades 
from our view, and we soon see noth- 
ing but the shining crescent, which 
dwindles to a point, as this mighty 
world of life, covered with verdure, 
and thronged with population, wheels 
away and takes its place among the 
stars of the evening sky, itself soon 
the faintest star of all. 

In another quarter of the heavens, 
we see a larger planet, whose surface 
it would take the swiftest huiwan 
traveler hundreds of years merely to 
explore ; but it beams mildly upon us 
from its distant orbit, a little gilded 
ball. 

There are four bright points in the 
sky near it ; two on each side, so mi- 
nute as to be almost invisible, and 
yet shining with a clear and steady 
light, except when in their regular re- 
volution round their parent orb, they 
disappear behind him, or are lost in 
his shadow. ‘The whole group, the 
moons and the mighty mass around 
which they revolve, sweep on in their 
annual circuit with nearly the velocity 
of lightning, but in their almost mea- 
sureless distance, their motion is to us 
so nearly imperceptible that we must 
watch them days or weeks to be satis- 
fied that they move at all. 

Measureless distance, did I say? 





planet, gliding almost imperceptibly | 





No. The Creator of this moving 
world has framed an intellect which 
has surveyed the bounds of its orbit. 
Its distance is measured, and its mighty 
mass is weighed as accurately as any 
distance, or any weight can be as- 
certained ; and human calculation will 
tell precisely what situation, at any 
instant, hundreds of years hence, the 
planet itself and every one of its satel- 
lites will have assumed. The maker 
of this machinery set it in motion at 
least six thousand years ago, and yet 
so precise, so unaltered and unaltera- 
ble is the regularity with which he 
carries it on, that its motions are now 
the very standard of exactness among 
men. By these revolutions, an obser- 
ver in the remotest lands finds what 
is the exact time at his distant home, 
and learns the very distance which 
separates lim from it. It is in fact 
an illuminated clock which God has 
placed in the heavens, and whose mo- 
tions he regulates, so as to make it an 
unerring guide to man. 

Turn now to another quarter, and 
you see far, far beyond all that we 
have yet observed, a brilliant star, the 
brightest among all the constellations 
around. Itis Sirius; the fixed un- 
altered Sirius. He has been watched 
for ages, and gazed upon by ten thou- 
sand eyes, but no one has discovered 
in him the slightest motion or change. 
He keeps his precise place among the 
feebler companions around him. His 
lustre never waxes nor wanes. No 
telescope will enlarge or alter him, or 
bring him nearer, and from two sta 
tions a hundred and ninety millions 
of miles apart, he appears in the same 
place, and shines with the same bright- 
ness and his unalterable beam comes 
apparently from the same direction. 

But inconceivably remote as this 
star is from us, we can see far, very 
far beyond bim. ‘The eye penetrates 
between him and those around, away 
into boundless regions, where the vista 
stretches on from star to star, and from 
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cluster to cluster, in endless perspec- 
tive. The faint nebula is perhaps the 
most remote of all, whose dim and de- 
lieately penciled light, in the very re- 
motest sky, is, every ray of it, the con- 
centrated effulgence of a blazing sun, 
80 inconceivably distant however, that 
their united power can produce only 
the vision of a little faint cloud, appd- 
rently just ready to melt away and 
disappear. 

Such is the scene as it would pre- 
sent itself to an observer, who could 
escape for an hour from the obstruc- 
tions to the view, at the surface of the 
earth, and from the dimness and the 
reflections of our atmosphere. Our 
globe itself cuts off one half of the vi- 
sible universe at all times, and the air 
spreads over us a deep canopy of blue, 
whieh during the day, shuts out en- 
tirely the other half. But were the 
field open, we should see in every di- 
rection the endless perspective of the 
suns and stars as [| have described 
them. And this too, ad/ around us. 
Above and below, to the east and to 
the west, to the north and tothe south. 
The conception of childhood,—and it 
ig one which clings to us in maturer 

ears,—that above the blue sky, there 
1s a heaven concealed, where the Deity 
sits enthroned, is a delusive one. God 
is everywhere. He has forme: these 
worlds, these countless suns, and where 
we see his works, there we see his 
presence and agency. But the beau- 
tiful canopy above us.does not conceal 
from us a material heaven beyond. 

We can actually penctrate it, and see 
that there is no heaven there. The 
Deity is the ALL PERVADING POWER, 
which lives and acts throughout the 
whole. He is not a separate existence 
having a special habitation in a part of 
it. If we look in every direction 
through this magnificent scene, we 
behold proofs of the active presence 
of the Deity in it all, but there is no 
material temple, no throne, no mon- 
arch with visible tokens of majesty.— 





In fact if there was any quarter of the 
universe more magnificent than the 
rest, with a visible potentate seated 
there wielding his sceptre, that visible 
potentate eouuld not, cou/d not be God. 
[t must be a creation, not the univer. 
sal uncaused Creator. It might be a 
manifestation of the supreme power, 
but it would not be, and could not be, 
that power itself, which from its very 
nature is universal in its presence, 
and which consequently no limits and 
no place can contine. 

It will be observed by the reader, 
that I am speaking here of a heaven 
considered as the seat of government 
oceupied by a visible Deity on a throne. 
That the future residence of the - 
py, will be a definite place, where ex 
traordinary manifestations of his pow- 
er and glory will be seen, is highly 
probable. I am speaking only of con- 
ceptions which make the Deity himself 
corporeal, not spiritual, assign him a 
special place, instead of regarding him 
as the great invisible spirit, every part 
of the wide universe being 5 equallly his 
home. 

Banish then, for this is the object 
to which I have been in these para- 
graphs aiming, all material ideas of a 
Deity, and do not let your imayina- 
tion struggle to find its w ay upwards 
to some material heaven, with indef- 
nite and idle conce ptions of a monarch 
seated on a throne. The striking and 
beautiful metaphors of the Bible never 
were intended to give us this idea.— 
God is a Sprrit, it says in its most 
emphatic tone. A spirit ; that is, he 
has no form, no place, no throne.— 
Where he acts, there only can we see 
him. He is the wide spread omni- 
present power, which is every where 
employed,—but which we can never 
see, and never know, except so far as 
he shall manifest himself by his doings. 

If we thus succeed in obtaining just 
conceptions of the Deity as the invl- 
sible and universal power, pervading 
all space, and existing in all time, we 
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known to his creatures, is by acting 


: Visible himself out, as it were, in his works ; 
hs God, and of course the nature of the mani- 
ae festation which is made will depend 
ht be a upon the nature of the works. In the 
power, structure of a solar system, with its 
Not be, blazing centre and revolving worlds, 
ts very the Deity, invisible itself, acts out 
esence, its mighty power, and the unerring 


ls and perfuction of its intellectual skell. At 


the same time, while it is carrying on 
these mighty movements, it is exer- 
cising in a very different scene, its 
untiring industry, and unrivalled taste, 
in clothing a mighty forest with ver- 
dure, bringing out in beauty its mil- 


reader, 
heaven 
nment 
hrone. 
e hap- 


Te ex- , lions of op2ning buds, and paintng, by 
eat slow and cautious steps, the petal of 
uighly every flower, and every insect’s wing. 
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imself 
him a 
ig him 
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And so everywhere this unseen and 
universal Essence, acts out its various 
attributes, by its different works. We 
can learn its nature only by the char- 
acter of the effects whieh spring from it. 

But I hear my reader say, “I can- 
not dispel the idea that there is above 


abject me, somewhere in the lofty sky, the 


para- peculiar residence of Jehovah, from 
of ‘ which he puts forth, as it were, his 
yina- arm, and produces all these effects in 
vards the more distant regions of his crea- 
ideti- tion; and I cannot but hope that one 
rarch day | shall see him there.” 
; and See him there! What do you ex- 
weal pect to see ? What can you see? There 
a, — is nothing but form and color which 
most is visible to the human eye. And is 
, he the Deity form and color? No. Dis- 
“— pel these unworthy conceptions of God. 
$68 Go out in the evening, and gaze up 
nal into the clear sky, till you realize that 
are you can see away into those distant 
yore regions, far beyond the sphere which 
dhe your childish imagination has assigned 
1g8. as the residence of God. Then reflect 
a that the whole scene which you thus 
a gaze into, will, in a few hours, be be- 
- neath your feet. ‘Try to dispel the 


illusion, and thoroughly fix in your 





is the all-pervading, universal and 
invisible power. He is below, ast 
much as he is above ; for if we could 
perforate the earth, and look throughy 
to what is beneath our feet, we should 
find there as many worlds, as many 
blazing suns and shining stars, and as 
endless perspectives of brightness ande 
beauty, all marking the presence and 
the agency of God, as we ever see 
above. 

This universal essence then, must 
display to us its nature, by acting itself 
out. in a thousand places, by such ma- 
nifestations of itself, as it wishes us to: 
understand. Does God desire to im- 
press us with the idea of his power 2 
He darts the lightning from cloud to 
cloud,—or rolls the thunder,—om 
shakes continents by his unseen hand 
Does he wish to beam upon us in love > 
What can be more expressive than 
the sweet summer sunset and the 
thousand nameless tints and hues 
which give its expression of peace and 
happiness to the landseape, and air, 
and sky of evening. How can he make 
us acquainted with his benevolence 
and skill 2? Why, by acting them out 
in some mechanism which exhibits 
them. He may construct an eye, om 
a hand for man, filling them with im- 
genious contrivances for our benefit, 
so numerous, that the very beirig who 
uses them may be centuries in explor- 
ing their mysterious wonders and yet 
not learn them all. How can he give 
us some conception of his intellectual 
powers ? He can plan the motions 
of planets, and so exactly balance theix 
opposing forces, that thousands of years 
shall not accumulate the slightest er- 
ror, or disturb the unchanging preci- 
sion of their way. But the great ques 
tion, after all isto come. It is the 
one to which we have meant that all 
which we have been saying,should ub 
timately tend. How can such a being 
exhibit the moral principle by whi 
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this mighty energies are all controlled? 

He is an unseen, universal power, 
utterly invisible to us, and impercep- 
tible, except so far as he shall act out 
bis attributes in what he does. How 
shall he act out moral principle ? It 
is easy by his material creations, to 
make any impression upon us, which 
material vbjects can make ; but how 
shall he exhibit to us the moral beauty 
of justice, and benevolence, and mercy 
between man and man ? 

Howshall he exhibit to us clearly his 
desire that sorrow and suffering on 
earth should be mitigated, and inju- 
ties forgiven, and universal peace and 

ood will reign among the members 
of this great family. Can he do this 
by the thunder, the lightning or the 
earthquake ? Can he do it by the love- 
liness of the evening landscape, or the 
«magnificence and splendor of countless 
suns and stars ? No. He might declare 
his moral attributes as he might have 
declared his power ; but if he would 
bring home to us the one, as vividly 
and distinctly as the other, he must 
act out his moral principles, by a moral 
manifestation, in a moral scene ; and 
the great beauty of Christianity is, 
that it represents him as doing so. 
He brings out the purity, and spotless- 
ness, and moral glory of the Divinity, 
thruugh the workings of a human 
mind, called into existence for this 
purpose, and stationed in a most con- 
spicuous attitude among men. In the 
movements of a planet we see the 
energy of the Deity in constant occu- 
pation, showing us such powers and 
principles as majestic motion can show ; 
and in the moral movements, of a 
mind, in which the energy of a Deity 
equally mingle, and which they equal- 
ly guide, we have the far more im- 
portant manifestation which the move- 
ments of thought and feeling can show. 
Without some direct manifestation of 
the Deity in the spiritual world, the 
display of his character would be fa- 
tally incomplete, and it is a beautiful 











Tra 
illustration of the more than hari&oy 
which exists between nature and re. 
velation, that the latter does thus, j, 
precise analogy, exactly complete wha 
the former had begun. Thus the moral 
perfections of divinity show them. 
selves to us in the only way by which, 
so far as we can see, it is possible dj. 
rectly to show them, by coming ou 
in action, in the very field of humay 
duty, by a mysterious union with q 
human intellect and human _ powers, 
[tis GoD MANIFEST IN THE FLESH; 
the visible moral image of an all per: 
vading moral.Deity, himself for ever 
invisible. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger 


TO ONE IN AFFLICTION. 





BY JOHN R. THOMPSON. 





Dear friend! if word of mine could seal 
The bitter fount of all thy tears, 
And, through the future’s cloudy years, 

Some glimpse of sunshine yet reveal— 


That word I might not dare to speak: 
A father’s sorrow o’er his child 
So sacred seems and undefiled, 

To bid it cease we may not seek. 


Thy little boy has passed away 
From mortal sight and mortal love, 
To join the shining choir above 


And dwell amid the perfect day; 


All robed in spotless innocence, 
And fittest for celestial things, 
O’ershadowed by her rustling wings 
The angel softly led him hence: 


As pure as if the gentle rain 
Of his baptismal morn had sought 
His bosom’s depths, and every thought 
Had sweetly cleansed from earthly stain: 


Such blest assurance brings, I know, 
Te bleeding hearts but sad relief— 
The dark and troubled tide of grief 

Must have its ebb and flow— 
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And most of all when thou dost plod, 
Alone, upon these wintry days, 
Along the old familiar ways 

Wherein his little feet have trod. 


And thou dost treasure up his words, 
The fragments of his earnest talk, 
On some remembered morning walk, 

When, at the song of earliest birds, 


He’d ask of thee, with charmed look, 
And smile upon his features spread, 
Whose careful hand the birds had fed, 

And filled the ever running brook? 


Or viewing, from the distant glade, 

The dim horizon round his home, 

With simple speech and air would come 
And ask why were the mountains made? 


Be strong, my friend, these days of doom 
Are but the threads of darkest hue, 
That daily enter to renew 

The warp of the Eternal Loom. 


And when tous it shall be given 

In joy to see the other side 

These threads the brightest shall abide 
In the fair tapestries of Heaven ! 


Revence.—When the mind is in 
contemplation of revenge, all its 
thoughts must surely be tortured with 
the alternate pangs of rancour, envy, 
hatred, and indignation; and they who 
profess a sweet in the enjoyment of it, 
certainly never felt the consummate 
bliss of reconciliation; at such an in- 
stant the false ideas we received un- 
ravel, and the shyness. the distrust, 
thesecret scorns, and all the base sat- 
isfactions men had in each other’s 
faults and misfortunes, are dispelled, 
and their souls appear in their native 
whiteness without the least streak 
of that malice or distaste which sul- 
lied them; and perhaps those very ac- 
tions, which, (when we lock at them 
In the oblique glance with which ha- 
tred doth always sce things) were hor- 
rid and odious, when observed with 
honest and open eyes, are beauteous 
nd ornamental. 








THE METAL-FOUNDER OF MU- 
NICH. 





When we gaze in admiration at 
some great work of the plastie art, our 
thoughts naturally recur rather to the 
master mind whence the conception 
we now see realized started into life, 
than to the difficulties which he or 
others might have had to overcome in 
making the quickened thought a pal- 
pable and visible thing. All is so har- 
monious; there issuch a.unity through- 
out; material, form, and -dimensions, 
are so adapted and proportioned one to 
the other, that we think not of rough- 
nesses or of opposing force as con- 
nected with a work whence all dispar- 
ities are removed, and where every 
harshness is smoothed away. There 
stands the achieved fact in its perfect 
completéness: there is nothing to re- 
mind us of the progress toward that 
state,for the aids and appliances there- 
unto have been removed; and the 
mind, not pausing to dwell on an in- 
termediate condition, at once takes in 
the realized creation as an accomplish- 
ed whole. And if even some were 
inclined to follow in thought such a 
work in its growth, there are few 
among them who, as they look at a 
monument of bronze, have any notion 
how the figure before them grew up 
into its present proportions. They 
have no idea how the limbs were form- 
ed within their earthen womb, and 
how many and harassing were the 
anxieties that attend on the gigantic 
birth. 

The sculptor, the painter, the en- 
graver, has each, in his own depart- 
meant, peculiar difficulties to overcome; 
but these fur the most part are such 
as skill or manual dexterity will en- 
able him to vanquish. He has not to 
do with a mighty power that opposes 
itself to his human strength, and strives 
for the mastery. He has not to com- 
bat an element which he purposely 
rouses into fury, and then subjugates 
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to his will. But the caster in metal 
has to do all this. He ‘flings into the 
furnace heaps of brass—cannon upon 
cannon, as though they were leaden 
toys; and he lights a fire, and fans 
and feeds the flames, till within that 
roaring hollow there is a glow surpas- 
sing what we have yet seen of fire, 
and growing white from very intensi- 
ty. Anew it is plied with fuel, fed, 
gorged. ‘The fire itself seems con- 
vulsed and agonized with its own ef- 
forts; but still it roars on. Day by 
day, and night after night, with not 
a moment’s relaxation, is this fiery 
work carried on. The air is hot to 
breathe; the walls, the rafters, are 
scorched, and if the ordeal last much 
longer, will soon be in a blaze. The 
goaded crcature becomes maddened 
and desperate, and is striving to burst 
its prison; while above it a multen 
metal sea, seething and fiery, is heav- 
ing with its ponderous weight against 
the caldron’s sides! 

Let it be thought this picture is too 
highly-colored, or that it owes any 
thing to the imagination for its inter- 
ests, let us look into the foundry of 
Munich, and see what was going on 
there at midnight on the 11th of Oc- 
tober 1845. 

When King Louis I. had formed 
the resolution of erecting a collossal 
statue of Batavia, it was Schwanthaler 
whom he charged to execute the work. 
The great artist’s conception respond- 
ed to the idea which had grown in 
the mind of the king, and in three 
years’ time a model in clay was form- 
ed, sixty-three feet in heighth, the 
size of the future bronze statue.— 


The colossus was then delivered over! 
| increasing, and as though it would 


to the founder, to be cast in metal.— 
The head was the first large portion 
that was executed. While the metal 
was preparing for the cast, a presenti- 
ment filled the master’s mind that, 
despite his exact reckoning, there still 
might be inséfficient materials for the 
work, and thirty cwt. were added to 








the half-liquid mass. The result proy. 
ed how fortunate had been the fore. 
thought: nothing could be more suc. 
cessful. And now the chest of the 
figure was to be cast, and the master 
conceived the bold idea of forming it 
in one piece. Those who have seen 
thirty or forty cwt. of metal rushing 
into the mould below, have perhaps 
started back affrighted at the fiery 
stream. But 400 cwt. were requisite 
for this portion of the statue; and the 
formidable nature of the undertakin 

may be collected from the fact till now, 
not more than 300 cwt. had ever {il}. 
ed a furnace at one time. 

But see, the mass begins slowly to 
melt; huge pieces of cannon float on 
the surface, like boats on water, and 
then gradually disappear. Presently 
upon the topof the mass a crust is 
seen to form, threatening danger to 
the furnace as well as to the model 
prepared to receive the fluid bronze. 
To prevent this crust from forming, 
six men were employed day and night 
in stirring the lava-like sea with long 
poles of iron; retiring, and being re- 
placed by others every now and then; 
for the scorching heat,in spite of wet- 
ted coverings,causes the skin to crack 
like the dried rind of a tree. Stil 
the caldron was being stirred, still the 
fire was goaded to new efforts,but the 
metal was not yet ready to be allowed 
to flow. Hour after hour went by, 
the day passed, and night came on— 
For five days and four nights the fire 
had been Kept up and urged to the ut- 
most intensity, and still no one could 
tell how long this was yet to last. The 
men worked on at their tremendous 
task in silence; the fearful heat was 


never stop. There was a_ terrible 
weight in the burning air, and it pres: 
sed upon the breasts of all. There 
was anxiety in their hearts, though 
they spoke not, but most of all in his 
who directed this bold undertaking. 
For five days he had not left the spot, 
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but, like a Columbus watching for the 


@ fore. hourly-expected land, had awaited 
re suc. the final moment. On the evening 
of the of the fifth day exhausted nature de- 
master manded repose, and he sat down to 
ning it sleep. Hardly had he closed his eyes, 
. seen when his wife roused him with the 
ushin arpalling ery, “ Awake, awake, the 
erhapg foundry is on fire!” And it _Was So. 
e fiery Nothing could stand such a terrific heat. 
quisite The rafters of the building began to 
nd the burn. ‘To quench the fire in the usu- 
taking al way was impossible, for had any 
I now, cold fluid come in contact with the 
er fill- jiquid metal, the consequences would 
have been frightful ;the farnace would 
wly to have been destroyed, and the 400 cwt. 
at on of bronze lost. With wet cloths, 
". and therefore, the burning rafters were 
sently covered to smother the flames. But 
‘ust is the walls were glowing,too; the whole 
er to building was now like a vast furnace. 
model Yet still more fuel on the fire!—the 
ronze, heat is not enough; the metal boils 
ming, not yet! Though the rafters burn, 
night and the walls glow, still feed and gorge 
| long and goad the tire! 
ig Tes At last the moment comes !—the 
then; whole mass is boiling! Then tlre 
F wet- metal-founder of Munich, Miller by 
crack name, called to the men who were ex- 
Stl] tinguishing the burning beams, ‘‘Let 
Il the them burn; the metal is ready for a 
it the cast!” And it was just midnight, 
owed when the whole of the rafters of the 
t by, interior of the building were in flames, 
on — that the plug was knocked in, and the 
e fire very flood rushed out in the mold be- 
e ut- WwW. 
could All now breathed more freely’: 
The there was an end of misgiving and 
dous foreboding; and the rude workmen, 
was as if awe-struck by what they had ac- 
rould complished, stood gazing in silence, 
rible and listening to the roar of the brazen 
pres: cataract. I. was not till the cast was 
‘here completed that the master gave the 
pugh signal to extinguish the burning roof. 
n his In due time the bell of the little 
‘ing. chapel of Neuhausen was heard sum- 


; 


| . . 
there it stood for many a year, the in- 


workmen to thank God for the happy 
completion of the work. No accident 
had occurred to any during its pro- 
gress; not one had suffered either in 
life or limb. 











From Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine. 
KINDNESS TO THE ERRING. 





As this is a magazine designed to 
aid the mother in all questions of do- 
mestic duty and obligation, to those 
who come within the reach of her in- 
fluence, | wish here to relate an inci- 
dent in the course of my own history 
which may be of -use to others in si- 
milar circumstances. 

In the pleasant village in which I 
resided, at the time of my narrative, 
there stood a low tenement under the 
shadow of an old mansion house, which 
was usually occupied by some poor 
family. It looked lonely and com- 
fortless enough in the vicinity of large, 
substantial buildings surrounded with 
all the appliances of wealth, and filled 
with the good things of this life. But 


habitants moving in and coming out 
without exciting attention or inquiry. 
At length it was occupied by a family, 
consisting of an aged widow,her daugh- 
iter, and two young children, taking 
with them unhappily, a ruined reputa- 
tion and its frequent attendant,poverty. 

They had come from the outskirts 
of the parish and plamted themselves 
down in our village—the abode of 
wealth, of good order, propriety, of 
even goodness, of piety, and just w*th- 
in reach of the church ! 

What was to be done ? For some 
weeks no one noticed them, or thoughe 
it safe even to employ them, as was 
before customary with the occupants 
of this poor tenement. Yetthere was 
something touching in the fact that the 
poor daughter, in her desolation, had 
ventured to approach so near with her 





moning thither the master and his 


spot, 





helpless charge—that old woman her 
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mother, and those two children, her 
nieces. And for what purpose had 


she come hither to this central spot of 


light, and morality, and literature, and 
religion 2 Apparently, it was to gain 
a livelihood tor these dependents, “and 
by her single arm to give them bread 
and clothing. 

It was a ‘providential circumstance, 


that just at this time | was in want of 


a washerwoman, and in making inquiry 
the story of this poor girl was related— 
* But,” added my formant, “ you 
cannot employ her ; she is so dishon- 
est nothing is safe within her reach.” 

*¢ Poor thing ; ; has she, then, in her 
despair, been dives to this method of 
sustaining that trembling old woman 
and those children of misery ? I think 
I will venture to employ her.” 

“Well, you may if you please ; but 
I advise you to lock up your stores 
and even your cellar. She is a cun- 
ning creature, and I would count every 
article you give her.” 

‘That day M. was sent for, and the 
next morning she made her appear- 
ance, looking strong and able to do a 
good day’s work. 

At the customary hour, the bell for 
prayers summoned the family. M. 
was particularly invited to be present. 
She sunk into a corner of the room, 
the Bible was read, and in the prayer 
that followed, her case was distinctly 
and tenderly remembered, 

The stores were not locked up that 
day, nor the cabdlar door fastened, nor 
even the clothes counted. At night 
she was well paid, and had a bundle 
extra to take home to her old mother. 
Week alter week she came. Nothing 
was lost. We leit her alone in the 
kitchen hour after hour. She went 
down to the cellar for her soap when 
she pleased. She saw well-filled bar- 
rels of meat, and sometimes a good 
large piece found its way into her 
bundle at night, but it was never stolen! 

One day, as M. stood washing, | 


‘“ No, ma’am,”’ 

** And why not, M.?” 

“ Because I have nothing to wear,” 

* What do you need oe 

* Oh, only a cloak. Icould go if J 
had one. I have the materi: ils, but 
can get no one to make it for me,” 

* Bring it to me, M., and you shall 
have it made.” 

‘The next Sabbath, in the pew near. 
est the door, sat the poor girl, with a 
warm cloak and hood. 

Not long after this, I drew near to 
her one day and inquired into the wel- 
fare of her soul ; for if the soul has 
cost the blood of the Son of God, is it 
not worth a few poor words? §o | 
said, “ M. ; do you ever think that 
you must die, and are you prepared 
for eternity ?” 

The poor creature stopped her wash 
ing and burst into a flood of tears, 

“Oh, 1am so wretched. I am such 
a sinner.” 

“And how long have you felt 
wretched, M.?”’ 

“Ever since I first entered this 
house, ma’am. ‘That prayer which 
your husband offered for me went to 
my heart. I thought, well, if the 
minister thinks [ am worth praying 
for, | ought and will pray for myself.” 

It was true that the Holy Spint had 
found a way to the heart of this child 
of sin, awakening hope in despair. — 
It was not in vain that she had come 
to pitch her tent so near the droppings 
of the sanctuary—that she had enter- 
ed it and listened to the voice of mer- 
cy, which reaches from heaven to earth 
which now extended its hand to her, 
removing her heavy load of sin as 
“far as the east is from the west.”— 
It was not long before M. found rest 
and peace in Christ. Oh, yes, poor 
M. found it as easily as the Christian 
friends around her, who now looked 
kindly upon her, assisting her to bear 
the ills of life. « Just as easy for M. 
to lay her burden at his feet and bear 





said, “‘ Do you never" go to meeting 


a song away,” as for any of us. 
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M. now had enough employment. 
There was food enough and clothing 
enough for all. The old grand-moth- 
er had a nice rocking chair, which a 
kind neighbor supplied, and a warra 
rug to sit upon, and such a “ lovely 
comfortable,” she said it kept her so 
warm. The little girls were sent to 
schvol ; one of them proving a fine 
scholar, M. determined to educate her ! 
Yes, her five dollars worked out by 
daily labor would pay for the child at 
the Ac ademy ; and so to the Acade- 
my she went ; and there she contin- 
ued year after year, pursuing the same 
course with the best scholars in the 
village. 
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Anna grew ‘up a tall, slender girl, 
and M. looked upon her with delight 
and gratitude. She was to be the 
pride and blessing of her old age, and 
repay her love and care. Eve ery year 
added to the promise and prospects of 
the young girl, who was so nobly urg- 
ing her way forward to usefulness and 
res spectabi lity. 


But God had other purposes. An- 
na was cut down like a flower in the 
very bloom. A typhus fever laid her 
low ; she lingered a week or two, and 
died. 

It was a dreadful stroke to poor M. 
She was the next victim. She took 
the fever, and followed the child of 
her adoption and hard labor. The poor 
aged,mother did not long survive, but 
left. the world in peaceful hope of a 
better, through the redemption of 
Christ Jesus, 


The little tenement was now closed 
up, but what riches of grace had visi- 
ted iis inhabitants ! 


It is easy to perceive that the instru- 
mentalities in this case were V ery small. 
The cost nothing. <A kind word, a 
prayer, a little risk, a little trust ! 


“No labors or waichings, no hun- 


ger or thirst, or cold, or ee 
Kind words to the erring, how easy ! 





GOETHE’S OPINION OF BY- 
RON, SCOTT, AND CARLYLE. 





Mr. John Oxenford, who has shown 
remarkable capacities for appropria- 
tion, in the use he has made of Wil- 
liam Peter, Parke Godwin, and oth- 
ers, in his various “translations” from 
the German, has recently fallen in with 
Margaret Fuller d’Ossoli’s version of 
the Conversations of Goethe with 
Eckermann, published many years ago 
by Mr. Ripley in his ‘Specimens of 
Foreign Literature;” and the result 
is two volumes, embracing, with what 
Margaret Fuller translated, the great 
poet’s conversations with Soret. A- 
mong the chief notable men who ex- 
isted at the time of the cony ersations, 
and to whom reference is made, are 
Scott and Byron. ‘The first, whose 
Fair Maid of Perth is read as a new 
book, is praised for his “ objective ” 
qualities. The second is pronounced 
the gréatest modern poet of England, 
but censured for his polemic tenden- 
cy. Goethe’s rapture: is kindled when 
he speaks of him : ° 

«“‘*Lord Byron,’ said Goethe, ‘is to 
be regarded as a man, asan English- 

man, and as a greattalent. His ‘good 
qualities belong chiefly to the man, his 
bad to the Englishman and the peer, 
and his talent is incommensurable.— 
All Englishmen are, as such, without 
reflection, properly so called; distrac - 
tions and party spirit will not permit 
them to unfold themselves in quiet.— 
But they are great as practical men. 
Thus, Lord Byron could never attain 
reflection on himself, and on this ac- 
count the maxims in general are not 
suecessful, as is shown by his creed, 
‘much money no authority,’ for much 
money always paralyzes authority.— 
But where he will create, he always 
succeeds ; aud we may truly say that 
with him inspiration supplies the place 
of reflection. He was obliged to go 
on poetizing, and then everything that 
came from the man, especially from bis 
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heart, was excellent. He produced 
his best things, as women do pretty 
children, without thinking about it or 
knowing how it was done. He is a 
great talent, a born talent, and I never 
saw the true poetical power greater in 
any man than in him. In the appre- 
hension of external objects, and a clear 
penetration into past situations, he is 
quite as great as Shakspeare. But as 
a pure individuality, Shakspeare is his 
superior. This was felt by Byron, 
and on this account he does not say 
much of Shakspeare, although he 
knows whole passages by heart. He 
would willingly have denied him alto- 
gether, for Shakspeare’s cheerfulness 
is in his way, and he feels that he is 
no match for it. Pope he does not 
deny, for he had no cause to fear him, 
On the contrary, he mentions him, 
and shows him respect when he can, 
for he knows well enough that Pope is 
a mere foil to himself.’ 

“ Goethe seemed inexhaustible on 
the subject of Byron, and I felt that I 
could not listen enough. After a few 
digressions, he proceeded thus : ‘His 
high rank as an English peer was very 
injurious to Byron : for every talent 
is oppressed by the outer world,—how 
much more, then, when there are such 
high birth, and so great a fortune. A 
certain middle rank is much more fa- 
vorable to talent, on which account 
we find all great artists and poets in 
the middle classes. Byron’s predilec- 
tion for the unbounded could not have 
been nearly so dangerous with more 
humble birth, and smaller means. But 
as it was, he was able to put every 
fancy into practice, and this invulved 
him in innumerable scrapes. Besides 
how could one of so high rank be in- 
spired with awe and respect by any 
raok whatever? It is surprising to 
remark,’ continued Goethe, ‘how large 
a portion of the life of a rich English- 
man of rank is passed in duels and 
elopements: Lord Byron himself 
says, that his father carried off three 








ladies. And let any man be a stead, 
son after that.. Properly speaking, he 
lived perpetually in a state of nature, 
and with his mode of existence the 
necessity for self-defence floated daily 
before his eyes. Hence his coustan; 
pistol-shooting. Every moment hp 
expected to be called out. He could 
not live alone. Hence, with all his od. 
dities,he was-very indulgent to his ass), 
ciates. He one evening read his fine 
poem on the Death of Sir john Moore, 
and his noble friends did not know 
what to make of it. This did not 
move him, but he put it away again, 
As a poet, he really showed himself, 
lamb. Another would have comment. 
ed them to the deyil.’ ”’ 


Yet Goethe had a curious theory in 
respect to criticism, and believed it 
possible for a foreigner to understand 
the achievements of a language not 
his own better than those to whom itis 
native—in which we think he was 
partially correct. In the following he 
criticises CARLYLE. 


‘¢ ‘Sit down,’ said he, ‘and let us talk 
awhile. A new translation of Soplu- 
cles has just arrived. It reads well 
and seems to be excellent; I will con- 
pare it with Solgar. Now, wiat say 
you to Carlyle?’ I told him what! 
had been reading upon Fouque. “ls 
not that very good?’ said -Goethe— 
‘Aye, there are clever people over the 
sea, who know us and can appreciate 
us? Weare weakest in the esthetic 
department, and may wait long before 
we meet such a man as Carlyle. lt 
is pleasant to see that intercourse i 
now so close between the French, 
English, and Germans, that we shall 
be able to correct one another. This 
is the greatest use of a world-litera- 
ture, which will show itself more antl 
more. Carlyle has written a life of 
Schiller, and judged him as it would 
be difficult for a German to judge him. 
On the other hand, we are clear about 
Shakspeare and Byron, and can, per 
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haps, appreciate their merits better 
than the English themselves.” 

Carlyle is frequently referred to, 
and always thus. The clear sighted, 

reat old man, already perceives how 
much his fame will owe tosuch an 
apostle and preacher of his faith—for 
he sees also what Carlyle himse'f will 
become. The mention of Lockhart 
is also very interesting. 

“] asked about Lockhart and wheth- 
er he still recollected him. ‘Perfectly 
well’ returned Goethe. ‘His person- 
al appearance makes so «ecided an im- 
pression that one cannot easily forget 
him. From all I hear from English- 
men, and from my daughter-in-law, 
he must be a young man from whom 
great things in literature are to be ex- 
pected. I almost wonder that Walter 
Scott does not say a word about Car- 
lyle, who hasso decided a German 
tendency that he must certainly be 
known to him. It is admirable in 
Carlyle that, in his judgment of our 
German authors, he has especially in 
view the mental and moral core as 
that which is really influential. Car- 
lyle is a moral force of great impor- 
tance. There is in him much for the 
future, and we cannot foresee what he 
will produce and effect.’ ” 

Again : 

“It is pleasant to see,’ said Goethe, 
‘how the earlier pedantry of the Scotch 
has changed into earnestness and pro- 
fundity. WhenTI recollect how the 
‘Edinburgh Reviewers’ treated my 
works not many yearssince, and when 
I now consider Carlyle’s merits with 
respect to German literature, I am as- 
tonished at the important step for the 
better. In Carlyle,’ said he, ‘I vener- 
ate most of all the mind and the 
character which lie at the foundation 
of his tendencies. The chief point 
with him is the culture of his own na- 
tion; and, in the literary productions 
of other countries, which he wishes to 
make known to his contemporaries, he 
pays less attention to the arts of tal- 


ent, than tothe moral elevation which 
can be attained through such works. 
Yes,’ said Goethe, *the temper in 
which he works is always admirable. 
What an earnest man he is! and how 
he has studied us Germans! He is 
always more at home in our literature 
than ourselves. At at any rate we 
cannot vie with him in our researches 
in English literature.’ ” 








From the Washington Republic. 


~* LEARNED AMERICAN 
WOMAN. 





Whoever has chanced to take a 
drive from Boston to Jamaica Plains 
in the summer months, and on ap- 
proaching that village has turned from 
the Providence railroad on the right 
and dashed down a sandy avenue to 
the left, has there seen a handsome 
farm house, almost covered up in the 
embraces of a magnificent elm— 
Around he has noted the ample barn, 
the generous garden, the teeming or- 
chard, and perchance has said to him- 
self, “If there is peace to be found in 
the world, the heart that is noble might 
hope for it here.” If he has entered 
the house, he has seen a group of rosy 
children and a scene of thrifty house- 
wifery. If his call has been in the 
morning, the stranger has seen the 
presiding genius, a lady of accom- 
plished address, superintending the 
cares of the family; If in the afier- 
noon, he has doubtless found her in a 
magnificent library, with a circle of 
tomes before her, lettered in languag- 
es to him unknown. This is Mrs. 
’utnam; and as the reader will doubt- 
less desire to hear more we copy, a 
farther account from the Boston At- 
las of December twenty-third: 

“In the Christian Examiner for 
Nov., 1850, appeard an article enti- 
tled “The North American Review 
on Hungary,” in which the statements 
and conclusions of Mr. Francis Bowen 
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on the subject of the late Hungarian 
struggle for freedom, were discussed 
and refuted. In the printed list of 
contributors which accompanies each 
copy of the Examiner, the article was 
attributed to Mary Lowell Putnam, 
whose initials were also attached to it. 
This name was known to be that of a 
lady -in the highest class of society, 
whose extraordinary attainments in 
languages had long commanded the 
respect of a wide circle of iriends 
and acquaintances, though from her 
modest indifference to notoriety, her 
reputation had hitherto scarcely reach- 
ed the public ear. Of the extent of 
these attainments some idea may be 
formed {rom the fact that Mrs. Putnam 
has made herself acquainted, and in 
most cases well a¢ juainted withGreek, 
Latin and Hebrew; with French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, 
Swedish, Danish, Hungarian, Polish, 
and Russian, with Turkish and Sans- 
crit; and, I believe, with several Ku- 
ropean and Asiatic languages, which 
Iam not able at present to designate 
with accuracy. 

“And creditable as is the acquisi- 
tion of this mass of knowledge, the 
circumstances under which it has been 
effected render it still-more meritori- 
ous; for besides the impediments to 
literary labor of a” large household 
and family of children, all the duties 
incident to which have been perform- 
ed with exemplary fidelity, Mrs. Put- 
nam has labored under the disadvan- 
tage of weak eye-sight, so that for 
years she did not open a book, but was. 
forced, in the study of several langua- 
ges, to rely wholly on the aid of rea- 
ders and amanuenses, who in some 
cases did not understand a word of 
what they were assisting her to ac- 
quire. The obstacles of this kind 
which her energy and perseverance 
have surmounted were indeed full as 
great as those with which the histori- 
ans, Augustin, Thiers and Prescott 
have had to contend, and her tri-| 








umph over them deserves the same 
applause that has been so justly be. 
stowed on theirs. 

“Mrs. Putnam’s knowledge of the 
languages | have enumerated is not 
limited to the grammar and dictionary, 
She has made herself familiar,in man 
cases with the literature and the his. 
tory of the nations by whom they are 
spoken; and of the result of her re- 
searches she has given some speci- 
mens, in a series of contributions to 
the North American Review and the 
Christian Examiner, written with a 
vigor of style and thought, as credita- 
ble to her intellect, as the matters the 
treat of are to her industry. To the 
literature and history of Hungary and 
Poland she has uf late years given 
special attention, and her studies in 
this direction have been facilitated by 
an acquaintance with eminent scholars 
of those countries residing among us, 
and by the possession of a very fine 
collection of: books in nearly all the 
languages of Europe.” 

“With these qualifications for the 
task, Mrs. Putnam accepted the chal- 
lenge which Mr. Bowen in the North 
American Review, had offered to the 
public on the subject of his articles on 
Hungary. She reviewed him in the 
Christian Examiner, and demonstra- 
ted to the satisfaction of everybody 
who has read her review that he had 
pretended to knowledge on the subject 
which he did not possess, and that he 
had greatly misrepresented the Hun- 
garians and their cause.” 





SABBATH MORNING. 





BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





Sweet day of rest, begin; 
The week hath had its way, 

With care, and strife, and folly’s din, 
And scarce a pause to pray. 


The week its league hath kept 
In mammon’s mine to moil, 
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Its vot’ries wearily have slept, 
And early waked to toil. 


Itas asower went 
Its earthly seed to cast, 

And some upon the winds were spent, 
To reap the winds at last. 


With many a deep regret, 
And hope that vainly burned. 

The work-day world our tasks hath set, 
And we her lessons learned. 


The week hath had its fill 
Of service, and of speech: 


Six days and nights it ruled at will, 
But » ae not reach. 
We see its¥dawning gem 

Gleam o’er the mountain’s breast, 


Kneeling, we kiss its garment’s hem; 
Begin, sweet day of rest. 





For the Miscellany. 


A VISIT TO MRS. L. H. SIGOUR- 
| NEY. 





BY RACHEL A. RIX. 





In the autumn of 1848, during a 
few weeks spent in Hartford, | had 
the pleasure of calling upon this ex- 
cellent lady. Her former residence at 
Sigourney place, although more mag- 
nificent and imposing, can scarcely be 
considered more beautiful than the 
sweet place she now inhabits, with its 
trees and overshadowing vines. 

I was shown into a parlor furnished 
with elegance and simplicity, and took 
my seat upon the sofa, awaiting the 
entrance of Mrs. Sigourney. ‘There 
was in the room a piano of fine work- 
manship ; while near the centre stood 
atable covered with books, among 
Which I noticed several standard works 
in elegant binding, but observed no 
annuals or works of a light character. 
A few flowers in a vase were arranged 
With exquisite taste. 





I had been seated afew moments 
when Mrs. Sigourney entered the 
room. She welcomed me cordially.— 
The first sight of her struck my heart 
with almost involuntary homage. In 
her manner there is an air of dignity 
and superior ease ; the great secret of 
her peculiar fascinating manner is per- 
haps that innate lofliness of character 
blended with a sweetness that wins all 
hearts. 

She was attired in a dress of dark 
silk, with a small embroidered French 
collar, without ornament save a plain 
gold ring worn upon the third finger ; 
indeed her own just taste prompts her 
to simplicity in all things. Mrs. Sig- 
ourney has a fair fresh complexion, 
and her full blue eyes bespeak a soul of 
noble and generous impulses, It has 
been remarked ‘ that guod affections . 
express themselves in the countenance 
and picture themselves in the eyes ;’ 
emphatically is this true of Mrs. Sig- 
ourney ; a more expressive counte- 
nance | never beheld. Her smile 
lights up the face like sunshine, and 
as has been remarked of another, ‘is 
indeed the sunshine of the heart.’— 
She possesses an unbounded influence 
over the minds of others, and a knowl- 
edge of human nature perhaps rarely 
equalled. What was said of Shaks- 
peare is equally true of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney. She has thoroughly studied her 
own. heart and thereby knows her 
neighbor. 

At the age of twenty she was prin- 
cipal of a popular Seminary for Young 
Ladies in Hartford. She is said to 
have possessed in an eminent degree 
one of the most important qualities of 
a successful teacher, a wonderful pow- 
er or command over the minds of her 
pupils by whom she was loved and re- 
vered. | 

Mrs. Sigourneys’ conversational 
powers are of a high order. She has 
great tact in adapting the subjects of 
her discourse to those with whom she 
converses and her stores of knowl- 
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edge are almost exhaustless). Her| For the Monthly Literary Miscellany, 
ideas are expressed in the classic THE WIDOWED BRIDE TO HER 
style of her prose writings. She gives OCEAN DEAD. 

a peculiar charm to even the most oes 

common topics of discourse. 

Mrs. Sigourney is a woman of de- 
voted piety, and I doubt not that this 
is the basis of her peculiar excellence 
and purity of character. She is regu- 
lar in her attendance upon divine wor- 
ship and on the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper in the church (the 
Episcopal) of which she is a member. 
In her conversation she expressed | Wild as is now, the yawning billow 
among other similar things her con-| That shrouded once a manly breast— 
fidence in the power of the gospel to! Deep as is now, the moss grown pillow 
sustain the spirit amid the most trying} That ornaments his place of rest. 
circumstances and in the deepest afflic- | But wilder yet the words once spoken, 
tions, also of the salutary effect of _suf- | By hope inspired—affliction’s token, 
ering upon the soul in preparingit for | And deeper yet the grief outbroken 
the society of the Heavenly World. Now from within, by mem’ry press‘d. 

Mrs. Sigourney says in her Letters ; 
to Young Caden “that the grand art Peaceful is thy dreamless sleeping, 
of pleasing in conversation, is tomake| My first, my last, my only love— 
others pleased with themselves ;” per- | Heeding not her pain-fraught weeping, 
haps this is one great secret of her Who mourns, a8 mourns the mateless 
own brilliant conversational-powers, — dove. 

Such was the charm of her discourse | Thou who to me wast kindly given, 
that I found more than half an hour} And then from me so quickly riven 
had imperceptibly glided away, and | By Him who gives and takes, in Heaven, 
apologizing I took my leave, and tho’| I'd gladly share thy rest above. 
I had formed an exalted idea of her 
surpassing worth and excellence both 
from her writings and from those per- 
sonally acquainted with her who had 
described her as combining all that is ¥ 
estimable and lovely in woman, yet | | And shudder that the waves are veiling 
could but exclaim with another, “ the Thy sleep, with stillness thee empaling, 
half was not toldme.” I met her | While o’er thy form perhaps is trailing 
several times afterwards during my| The cold sea-serpentin his pride. 
stay in Hartford but always with the | 1 i.¢ thou not my dread emotion, 
ae Ce, and although two But sleep thou on in silence there, 
years have passed since that time, yet | 5. 04:, gant thiatorwy Onean, 
. remember her clear ry ae vend Nor storms that do my bosom tear. 
oe her calm dignity and’ _Pecu"ar | For ‘neath these conflicts thou art resting, 
fascination of manner as distinctly as oie’ al thy el “i 
though I had seen her but yesterday, oN Ane Renae: Frere ee 

; nconsciously thy sense divesting 


mee See ee Of griefs that on my bosom bear. 
Friendship is not bought with gold, H. W. B. 
Aud when true will ne’er grow old. Bremivenam, O. 


Dark are thy rolling surges, Ocean, 
And cold thy flashing, briny spray; 
Wild and tumultous is thy motion 
As death wing’d tempest’s plough their 
way. 
But darker is the strange amassing, 
That clouds as now I view the passing, 
Of thy wild waves, that loud, alas! sing 
A requiem in their frantic play. 


Tremblingly I list the roaring 

That marks the breaking, foaming tide, 
And the elemental warring 

That strews the raging waste so wide; 
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From the Ladies’ Repository. 
THE VOICE OF THE PAST. 





BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 


From the deep, dark recesses of the 
ast, there comes to the ear of philo- 
sophy and of religion a voice of warn- 
ing and of wisdom. It comes from 
the plains of Chaldea ; it rises from 
the vales of Palestine ; it murmurs out 
from the tombs of the Nile; its echoes 
are heard from Parnassus, and from 
Helicon, and from Olympus; it is 
heard booming over the waters from 
the shores of the old world, and from 
the isles of the ocean. Let us listen 
what it says. 

Thé past speaks to us ofthe va- 
nity of human greatness. Its language 
seems to be addressed to me, and to 
all who have affinity of soul to appre- 
ciate its teachings. It seems to say, 
Who art thou, O man, son of earth, 
being of aday, who exaltest thyself with 
the vain notjon of greatness # Listen 
to the story Of those, who have, in my 
time, traveled the same road in which 
thou art now journeying. There was 
once a great king, who ruled over the 
land of the Nile. All whom he met 
paid him reverence. Millions rose up 
at his bidding, and came and went 
again at his command. In the pride 
of his heart, he built him a city, from 
whose hundred gates there issued out 
a hundred thousand warriors, all clad 
in armor, ready to carry dominion, 
destruction, and death, wherever he 
listed. He erected a statue, which, 
by some curious mechanism, saluted, 
with strange music, the rising sun.— 
He called for his ebeisant slaves, and 
they went to the quarry of living 
rock, and dug from the mountain side 
the gigantic block, and by means un- 
known to’ modern times transported 
the huge masses to the plains, and 
there erected a pyramid, to serve asa 
place of burial for his body, and to per- 
petuate his name. But of his hundred- 





gated city nqghing but ruins remains. 
His statue has fallen, and no longer 
emits its tones of music. His pyra- 
mid yet stands ; but of the body it was 
intended to preserve, not a vestige, not 
a particle of dust remains; while his 
name, his very name is lost, lost for 
ever, ner will its echo ever again fall 
on human ear. 

There came another, and he ruled 
over the plains of Chaldea. His do- 
minion extended over the Euphrates 
and Tigris, famed in song. By um 
hallowed, yet successful war, he ex- 
tended his sway over the Jordan, 
whose waters were sacred to the cho 
sen people of the Most High, and over 
the sweet gliding Kedron, and 

“ Siloa’s brook 
That flowed fast by the oracle of God.” 

At noonday, he walked out on his 
palace roof, and looked over the mag- 
nificent city he had built, and boasted 
that he was greater than all kings, and 
even aspired to equal the Most High, 
saying, “Is not this great Babylon, 
which I have built for the city of my 
glory, and for the eternal habitation of 
my people?” But while he was yet 
speaking, there came a voice from the 
deep, saying, “ How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O thou son of the morn- 
ing! How art thou, whicly didst 
weaken the nations, cut down to the 
ground! Thy pomp is brought down 
to the grave with the voice of thy mu- 
sic. Hell from beneath is moved to 
meet thee at thy coming. It stirreth 
up the dead for thee, even the chief 
ones of the earth. It hath raised up 
from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations. They all speak to thee, and 
say, ‘ Art thou also become as one of 
us? Art thou also weak as we ?— 
Thou that didst strike the people in 
wrath with a continual stroke ; thou 
that didst rnle the nations in anger ; 
thou that didst say in thine heart, I ° 
will ascend into heaven, I wi!l exalt 
myself above the stars of God, I will 
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ascend above the heigh@of the clouds, 
‘I will be like the Most- High, even 
thou. ari brought down to the pit, thy 
staff is broken, thy arm palsied, and 
from thy iron grasp the oppressed hath 
escaped.”” And where now is the great 
city of the Chaldean monarch ?— 
Where is Babylon, the metropolis of 
cities and the glory of kingdoms ?— 
Alas, it is swept by the besom of des- 
truction. The Arabian pitches not his 
tent there; the shepherd makes not 
his fold there: but the wild beast of the 
desert makes his lair there, and the 
moping ow! hoots out from the broken 
fragments of fallen fanes, and the bit- 
tern screams over the stagnant pools 
that cover the plain where the great 
city once stood. As for the boastful 
hero himself, his name only remains 
on the records of time. Not one rem- 
nant of his greatness, not one vestige 
of his power, not one monument of his 

ride survives ; not one drop of his 
blood flows in the veinsof any human 
creature. 

Next came he of Persia’s wide ex- 
tended realm. In his arrogance he 
scourged the sea for having interfered 
with his plans. Along Thermopyle’s 
defiles he marched his countless hosts. 
A hundred years passed, and his war- 
riors gyere gone, his obeisant followers 
gone, all gone ; his kingdom was sub- 
verted, and himself forgotten 

There came another, he of Macedon 
pre-eminently called the Great, the 
self-styled son of Ammon. On the 
utmost boundaries of the habitable 
globe the tramp of his fiery steed was 

eard. From the jungles of the In- 
dus the tiger was startled by the clat- 
tering of his hosts. When he had 
conquered the world, he sat down on 
the shores of the Indian ocean, and 
wept that there was not another world 
to conquer. But where .is he now ? 
. What remains of him but his name ? 
Who knows the place of his grave ?>— 
Whore is his kingdom—his kingdom 
of universal dominion ? 








Next came he of the sunny Tiber 
Before him the swift Parthian fled 
and from his warlike strokes the fierce 
Gaul recoiled. The rude Briton, 
dwelling in the ultima thule of the 
ocean, trembled at his name. To him 
the liberty-loving people of Republi. 
can Rome offered a crown, which he 
wisely refused in name, but received 
in fact. His empire he bounded by 
the ocean, his fame by the stars. The 
city where he dwelt men called eter. 
nal. And what now remains of him, 
or of the eternal city of his home !~ 
Of the one it was long ago said, there 
were none so poor as to do him rever- 
ence, and of the other nothing but the 
wreck is left. 

There came another. From the 
shores of the frozen north, he rushed 
down on the plains of Italy. He 
boastfully said, that not a blade of grass 
ever grew beneath where his horse 
had trod. His legions of wild and 
savage barbarians did his bidding in 
spoiling the earth, and ggcking its ci- 
ties, and deluging its plains with blood. 
But his horse’s tramp has long since 
ceased to sound, and the grass has 
grown green again. Himself lies un- 
known and unhonored beneath the 
Busentian waters, His hosts have 
vanished like a shadow, and the earth 
is at rest again. 

Ages past away, and there came an- 
other. The thrones of Castile and Ar- 
ragon, and of the empire of the Rhine 
and the Danube, he molded into one, 
and sat; upon it. Across the ocean 
waste he sent his ships to the Indian 
isles, and to the continents of the north 
and the south. His standard was 
erected, his name and authority pro- 
claimed'on the Cordilleras of Mexico 
and the Andes of Peru. The empire 
of the Montezumas and of, the Incas 
fell an easy prey. Gold was poured 
into his coffers, and glory surrounded 
his temples. In his pride and his power 
he thought to urrest the march of truth 
itself, and he vainly attempted to keep 
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—— a 


in awe God’s own messenger, who 
came to reform the world. An age 
passed, and the glory and the great- 
ness of _Europe’s Charles was volun- 
tarily laid aside. Tired of his crown, 
as a child of its toys, he threw it away. 
He let go his hold on power, came 
down from his throne, and hid himself 
away inaretired monastery. Another 
age passed, and the empire he had 
yielded up had fallen to pieces. Its 
Germanic possessions were passed tu 
other hands ; its Indian islands, all, 
save one, were fallen to other owners. 
Of the transatlantic continent, Mexico, 
with its mines of silver, and Peru, 
with its rivers of gold, nothing remain- 
ed. 

There came another still. From the 
Mediterranean isle he suddenly blazed 
with dazzling brilliancy on the eyes of 
men. The darkness of despotic power 
retired before him. At his approach, 
the thrones of kings tottered, and fell, 
and crumbled. Kings and queens came 
down on the plain, and bowed the 
knee, and kissed his hand, He stamped 
on the earth, and there sprang up men 
armed to the teeth ready to do battle 
for him, either on the burning sands 
of Egypt, or along the sunny plains of 
Italy, or amid the interminable forests 
of Russia. He brought down the 
eagle of Austria, grappled with the 
bear of Russia, and kept at bay the 
lion of England. His power knew no 
resistance, his ambition no bounds. 
The people flung their caps in the air, 
and cried, long live Napoleon, Empe- 
ror of the French, But over the spirit 
of his dream there came a change. 
His star, which had shone resplendent 
on all the landscape, was shorn of its 
beams in the murky atmosphere of 
Waterloo. It finally set, quenched 
for ever of its fires, in the Atlantic 
ocean. Far away in the waste of 
wa ters, where gallant ship seldom sails, 
ris es high toward heaven a bleak and 
barren rock. Here were spent the 


grave of him who made the world 
tremble. 


“Hark, comes there from the pyramids, 


Or from Siberia’s wastes of snow, 
Or Europe’s fields, a voice that bids 
The world he awed to mourn him? No. 


The only, the perpetual dirge, 

‘That’s heard there is the seabird’s ery, 

The mournful murmur of the surge, 

The cloud’s deep voice, the wind’s low 
sigh.” 

Thus speaks the past of human 

greatness. Alas, how vain is great- 

ness. It passes like the shadow of a 

summer cloud over the landscape. The 

eye is upon it, and it is not. 

“ The rush of numerous years bears down 

The most gigantic strength of man, 


And where is all his wisdom gone 
When dust he turns to dust again.” 


IGNORANCE OF GREAT PHYS. 
ICAL TRUTHS. 


How few men really believe that 
they sojourn on a whirling globe, and 
that each day and year of his life is 

measured by its revolutions, regula- 
ting the labor and the response of 
every race of being! How few be- 
lieve that the great luminary of the 
firmament,whose restless activity they 

daily witness, is an immovable star, 
controlling, by its solid mass, the pri- 

mary planets which compose our sys- 

tem, and forming the gnomon of the 
great dial which measures the thread 
of life, the tenure of empires, and the 
great eycles of the world’s change !— 
How few believe that each of the mil- 
lions of stars—those atoms of light 
which the telescope can scarcely des- 
cry—are the centre of planetary sys- 
tems that may equal, if not surpass our 
own! And how very few believe that 
the solid pavement of the globe, up- 
on which they nightly slumber is an 
elastic crust, imprisoning fires and for- 
ces which have often burst forth in 
tremendous energy, and are at this 
very instant struggling to escape; 





la tter days, and here was made the 
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now finding their way in volcanic fires; 
now heaving and shaking the earth; 
now upraising islands and continents, 
and gathering strength for that final 
outburst which is to usher in the new 
heavens and the new earth “wherein 
dwelleth righteousness!”” Were these 
great physical truths objects of faith 
as well as deductions of reason, we 
should lead a better life than we do, 
and make a quicker preparation for 
its close.—North British Review. 





For the Monthly Literary Miscellany. 
WILDWOOD GRAVES. 





Italy! rich in thy sunny clime, 
lovely in thy purple skies, land of love 
and song, how, art thou beautiful! 

Hallowed indeed is thy heaving sod, 
for it flourishes above the graves of 
Petrarch and Tasso. 

Glorious Greece! 
Missolonghi_ bring 


Marathon and 

g with their names, 
proud memories of thee. Over the 
dust of many heroes thy cypresses 
wave, and thou art immortal. 

Beautiful France: beneath thy turf 
sleeps hero and poet, and thy skies are 
softer for smiling o’er their graves. 

Proud England! thou art forever 
emblazoned on memory’s page, for 
Shakespear’s ashes mingle with thy 
dust. 

Columbia! thy memory fadeth 
never. ‘There is no spot, thy territo- 
ry o’er,‘from whence comes, no voice 
to perpetuate thy name. From the 
shores where occidental waters roll in 
peaceful majesty, even far o’er the 
land to orient coasts, there goeth u 
one ceaseless voice,—that of Colum- 
bia’s dead. 

All amidahy wildwood haunts, up- 
heaves the fragrant sod over the 
bones of some lonely one, some smit- 
ten wanderer. Here and there, be- 
neath the swaying trees, a little hil- 
lock may be seen, marked bya rude 
cross, or only a wild rose tree, some- 





P| dear to the nation’s heart. 








thing placed there to show that, that 
which lies beneath, “once had life and 
suffered death” Mid the lone] 
haunts of Greenwood or Laurel Hill 
where all that is lovely in nature js 
tastefully disposed by the hand of art, 
where the living may with pleasure 
tread the beautified homes of the dead, 
the mind is exalted, entranced, and 
the sad heart loses half its sorrow as 
it lingers there. But to the wander- 
er ’mid the vast forest of our western 
wilds, the sudden meeting of a lonely 
grave, a solitary tomb,brings thoughts 
and feelings never produced by a 
stroll thro’ a cemetery adorned and 
cultivated. Thoughts deep and feel- 
ings earnest and true are awakened 
by that lone object, a grave in the 
wilderness. 

Not a score of miles from our own 
Mound City, beneath the wild forest 
trees, in a lone, secluded spot, there 
is a single grave. The long grass 
waves over it and the little sorrel flow. 
er blossoms there. Itis a stranger's 
grave—He came, a traveller to that 
lonely spot,a few families dwelt around, 
the fever smote him,he was a stranger, 
and they took him in—-he left his bones 
among them. 

I know a grave whereon the wild 
flowers bloom, in the long grass, tlie 
wild lark builds her nest,and the wild 
vine weeps morning dew, above that 
hallowed spot. Under the tall elms 
and stately oaks that mound is raised, 
and nightly ’mid the dark foliage, 
cometh the Whippoorwill to warble a 
requiem. On the banks of the river 
called “Beautiful,” there is a spot, 
A gentle 
eminence gives to the view of the 
traveller on that lovely stream, the 
grave of Harrison. A quiet, seclud- 
ed spot, fit resting place for the good 
ruler, who sleeps there. 

Far up the river “Mighty,” on 8 
lofty rise is seen another venerated 
tomb. A little house erected o’er the 
ashes of the loved Dubuque, attracts 
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ee — 
at, that the eye of him who journeys by.—| weakness, generosity into waste, econ- 
ife and Tradition tells us, that for a long time | omy into perjury, justice into cruelty, 
lone] the Indians kept a nightly watch and/and ambition into crime. The prin- 
1 Hill, a lurid fire around the consecrated | cipal of restraint has the sanction of 
Lure js spot. ‘The red men have been driven} the almighty wisdom itself, for it is 
of art, thence, but that lone tomb remains to| impressed on every object of the phys- 
asure tell a tale to the travellers ear, replete | ital as well as the moral world. The 
dead, with mournful sentiment, Many aj planets are kept in their orbits by the 
. and voice comes from the hallowedjrestraint of attraction; but for that 
OW as mounds that consecrate our wilds.— | law the whole system would run into 
nder- There, on the open prairie with the | inextricable confusion and ruin, Does 
Stern blue sky above, and the sea of waving | it detract from the simplicity,the gran- 
onely rass on either side, the wearied trap- | deur of this system, to say that the 
ights per rests. No slab nor board marks|laws which uphold it is restraint?— 

his humble, grave enough, that the/Is it not to the restrained position of 


“ny a 
sun shines on it and the summer rain | the earth, that we owe the revolutions 


and 

feel. weeps over it; He is at rest. of the seasons, with their appropriate 
ned Along the Mississippi’s shores there | and successive enjoyments; and to its 
} the riseth many a nameless grave, where |restrained revolution towards the 

sleep the victims of the pestilence.—|sun, that we owe the relief of day “ 

own The boats crew as they go ashore to/and night—the season of labor and 
rest “wood up,” perchance, meeting with|repose? What hinders the product 
ere one of these mementoes of stricken|of that vine becoming a universal 
rass hopes, return to theirlabor with sad- | curse, but the restraint of temperance? 
We der hearts and faces more thoughtful. | What gives to soviety its finest charm, 
1's Many, many places where the wild| but the restraint of decorum, of mu- 
hat vine creeps and the, Eglantine inlone-|tual respect, of honor, confidence, 
nd, ly sweetness waves, where the wild|kindnecs, hospitality? Look where 
er, bee hums and the waters glide, may | you will—above you, around you, be- 
1es be seen the nameless graves; emblems | low you—you see the great conserva- 


of our uncertain destiny. tive principal is restraint; that the 
Id There is a wild and desert seeming|same restraint which, in harmony, 
he spot. Forest flowers cluster round it| holds human society together; pre- 
ld and the tall trees cast mournful gloom | serving courtesy law, order and relig- 
at o'er all beneath. A rude decaying|ion.—Wéilliam Wirt’s defence of 


slab leans o’er the grave, the words| Judge Peck. 











1, thereon inscribed tell of whom, for 

,, one with difficulty there may read, HOWARD AND BUNYAN. 

a . 

r cto a Apart from the accidents of case, 

; a the prison at Bedford was a fitting 

; Erne. Grey. | scene for the inauguration of Howard’s 

St. Lous, Mo., 1851. philanthropic career. Its walls were 

“77 already glorified by the long captivity 
RESTRAINT. of Bunyan. Seldom does such a com- 


bination occur. From that obscure 
and petty prison proceeded, but at a 
long interval of time, two of the noblest 
and most precious works of man— 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Howard’s labor of charity and love. 





There is no good that exists or can 
exist unless guarded by restraint. The 
best things we enjoy,the noblest quali- 
ties that we possess, become vicious 
by excess) Mercy degenerates into 
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Here tha: famous Puritan-——-a man 
whom Milton and Cromwell have 
loved and honored—was confined for 
twelve long years after the restoration 
of the Stuart dynasty—1660-72—for 
the high crime and misdemeanor of 
denying the right divine of kings and 
hierarchs to govern wrong; and here, 
he not only conceived, but also wrote, 
his famous allegory, that true and ge- 
nuine book—which has perhaps done 
more for the spread of real piety and 
religious sentiment in this country, 
than any other uninspired production; 
supporting himself the while, by his 
industry in the art of making tags and 
purses; which he, in common with 
his fellow-captives, was permitted to 
sell to visitors——Himself a Puritan of 
the grand and genuine Miltonic stamp. 

Hloward would certainly feel a deep 
respect and veneration for his prison 
on Bunyan’s account; and here his 
own efforts and investigations were to 
begin. 





For the Monthly Literary Miscellany. 


THE CAUSES OF DELAY IN 
TIE TEMPERANCE REFOR- 
MATION. 





BY REV. H. D. KITCHEL. 





He who would accomplish any 
broad and important change in the 
sentiments or practice of men will 
find the need, before his end is attain- 
ed, of much long-suffering and con- 
siderate patience. His end may be 
praiseworthy; the error, which he la- 
bors to remove, may be most mis- 
chievous; the argument which he ur- 
ges may be decisive beyond all appeal, 
‘beyond alf doubt; and yet, demon- 
strate as he may, the passing over of 
the whole social body from the wrong 
to the right, isa slowly progressive 
work,which demands time for its com- 
pletion. It is even better that it should 
go forward deliberately—that every | 


stage of it should work itself clear jp 
the popular consciousness, and that it 
should wait for the slow coming on 
the mass—better that it should pro. 
ceed by this tardy but completed 
transition, carrying society experi. 
mentally ’ through each stage of the 
process, and founding each step of ad. 
vance inthe thorough convictions of 
men, than that it should seize prema. 
turely on superficial and imperiect 
victories, and walk in the vain shew 
of apparent but unreal success. 

No moral change in popular senti- 
ment and practice can be suddenly 
effected. ‘Time must be given for the 
transition. The process is experi- 
mental. The argument must be diges. 
ted by the popular mind; precept 
must be tried out and verified in prac: 
tice; and after all that logic and de- 
monstration can do, time must be 
given for old notions and customs to 
loosen their hold on the common mind, 
and for the new sentiment and prac- 
tice to take on the ease and authority 
of established truth. 

There are considerations of this 
kind which have never been duly 
weighed by those who have embarked 
in the cause of Temperance. There 
are necessities of slow and experiment- 
al progress in this reform—necessities 
of delay, of seasons of apparently in- 
terrupted advancement, of periods 
when the visible tokens of its preva- 
lance shall be few, and the hearts of 
many grow faint with hope deferred. 
There are necessities of this sort in- 
volved in the progress of a popular 
mora) change, such as we seek in the 
Temperance Reformation, which have 
not been sufficiently considered by 
the mass of its friends, and which the 
limes now demand should be more 
deeply explored. If we mistake not, 
the progress of this cause in the fu- 
ture is to depend on instrumental 
agencies somewhat different from 
those which have served in the past, 





and requires on the part of its friends 
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amore profound appreciation of the 
nature of the case. 

In the prosecution of this enter- 
prize we have reached a point which, 
more than for any other quality, calls 
urgently for the exercise of courageous 
patience, not with the evil, against 
which we are contending, nor with 
any of the thousand abuses and mis- 
chiefs, in which it abounds, but with 
these inherent necessities of delay,und 
with the slow experimental process by 
whichthepopular mind digests newprin- 
ciples and Leats for itself the paths of 
anew pyactice. The problem in solu- 
tion is one of universal application and 
interest; it involvesa broad recon- 
struction of opinion and custom. The 
thorough deliverance of society from 
the vice of intemperance is a far 
greater work than ever entered the 
conception of the mass of its early 
patrons, and is but partially compre- 
hended among us even now. 

We are deeply impressed with the 
need, among the friends of this en- 
terprize, of a resolute spirit of Pa- 
tience—of courageous, considerate, 
hopeful Patience—of a temper that 
blends somewhat more of deliberate 
and philosophic composure with undi- 
minished zeal and untiring activity.— 
There needs such a combination of 
qualities to conduct this Reform in its 
present and, future stages, steadying 
the ardor of reformative zeal with a 
clear appreciation of the intrinsic ne- 
cessity of delay upon delay. We ask 
for no abatement of hope and energy 
in the prosecution of our means; but 
we shall so far presume on the capaci- 
ty for candid reflection among the 
friends of this work, as to ask them to 
think a few second thoughts with us, 
and forzarm themselves for certain in- 
evitable aspects of this work. 

This Reform was far greater in ex- 
tent and more arduous in its nature 
than has been generally estimated.— 
Look back over the last thirty years, 
and contemplate the condition of so- 


ciety. The world was never so thor- 
oughly possessed with an evil custom, 
as it then.was with the passion for 
drink. It had grown up steadily, 
generation after generation, till social 
sentiment was besotted, and public, 
social, and private life became one 
broad theatre of intemperate indul- 
gence. Already we can but faintly 
picture to ourselves the abject vassal- 
age of appetite and custom in which 
the world then lay. It was the Age 
of Drink—the day of darkness, when 
sottishness had not learned to blush, 
and inebriety cared not to hide its head. 
Look back to that long dark period of 
sovereign intemperance, and estimate, 
if you can,the depth and thoroughness 
of the perversion that then wrought it- 
self into the thoughts and customs of 
the world. In those times intemper- 
ance became an Institution, compacted 
by the force of law,usage, and univer- 
sal appetite, and arrayed in its behalf 
a pecuniary and commercial interest, 
and embedded itself in the domestic 
and social customs of life, and entered 
into this strong bond of alliance with 
all that is fashionable and festive among 
men. ‘The delusion made itself strong 
on every hand; disease found in it a 
remedy, many-sided as the ailments of 
the race; health sought it fer joy and 
strength; it cooled the heated,warmed 
the cold; labor found strength in it; 
pleasure grew gay; sorrow forgot it- 
self,and the world danced on in one 
wide Bacchanalian reel. 

We speak of those times not light- 
ly nor for reproach, but to take more 
completely the measure of this evil, 
and to know how it came to possess 
this tough and inveterate quality, 
and why it cleaves so tenaciously to 
the world. ‘The only explanation of 
this is to be found in the long and 
complete dominion which this vice 
enjoyed in that past age. Then this 
deep entrenchment was effected in the 
customs and prejudices of men, and 





all the goings on of this mortal life 
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were made to revolve around this cen- 
tral passion for Strong Drink. 

It was a world deeply subjugated 
and thoroughly perverted that this 
Reform undertook to deliver. How 
certain from the first that this would 
be a work of long time and great la- 
bor! This chronic vice would not 
easily yield. The spoiled notions and 
customs of society would but slowly 
become rectified. This was certain, 
from the first; but it wasa certainty 
very faintly if at all perceived by the 
early patrons and advocates of Tem- 
perance. It has never yet been fairly 
taken into the estimate which good 
men have formed of this world. In- 
stead of the protracted and slowly 
progressive change which we witness, 
It was confidently believed that a short 
and easy work would be made of it. 
The evil was so obvious, its mischiefs 
so baleful and abundant, the argument 
arrayed against it so perfectly conclu- 
sive and unanswerable—surely, a- 
mong a race reputed to-be rational, 
such a contest cannot be doubtful as 
to its issue, nor judgment be slow in 
proceeding to victory! And so, all 
along to the present, there has been a 
succession of major and minor proph- 
ets, all prophesying of the good times 
of this accomplished reform just ready 
to dawn on the world. And still the 

ood time delays its coming. 

It is time the impossibility of swift- 
ly accomplishing a complete moral 
revolution like this were distinctly 
contemplated by us all. This mighty 
tide of evil will not be breasted and 
turned back at once. Checked, it 
may be, a little in one year, and more 
in the next; every one of our ten 
thousand efforts against it has struck 
home with effect. But still the strong 
current sets duwn on the present age 
from the past, and the world will not 
yet wholly unlearn the lessons of evil 
it had so thoroughly learned. 

No considerate man will complain 
of the progress that has been made, 


' 











when the nature of the case is proper. 
ly explored. The change that has been 
effected is astonishingly great. We 
mourn over abundant evil, still remain. 
ing ; but gratitude should swell our 
hearts, that the loins of these present 
abuses are but as the little finger of 
those which afflicted our fathers. The 
rage of this malady is abated. Social 
sentiment following the convictions of 
the understanding, has already swung 
round almost to the opposite quarter. 
Comparing the present condition of 
things with that which prevailed one 
generation in the past, this revolution 
has been prosperous beyond all that 
could have been reasonably anticipated. 
But here have been five and twenty 
years of strenuous exertion, and the 
work not yet perfected ! Yes, five 
and twenty years, but only that—only 
a quarter of a century—less than one 
generation—the men are yet living 
who were already growing old when 
they gave the first impulse to this 
work ! Time is not counted in the 
life of society as itis in the little life 
of man. It is less than an hour on 
the great dial of the World’s progress, 
since this reform commenced. And 
when was ever a great moral change 
perfected in the common mind so soon? 
When was ever such a wrong righted, 
its deep perversions and imbued taint 
removed, in a space so limited ? Let 
those who would complain of this re- 
form as tardy in its advances, point out 
to us in all the world’s history a mor- 
al change of anything like the magni- 
tude of this, that has wrought with 
anything approaching the rapidity of 
this. And instead of discouragement, 
joy and gratitude and a courageous 
confidence should fill all our. hearts. 
Consider, again, how closely the 
Present is linked to the Past, and how 
fairly the sentiment, customs, and usa- 
ges of one age pour themselves down 
into-that which succeeds. We have 
to do not only with the present convic- 
tions and opinions of men in a matter 
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\ike this, but the momentum which the 
world acquired in a past age in the 
wrong direction, is not yet spent.— 
There is a secret force of the Past, 
stil] vital and acting in the Present, in 
the blind dominion of custom, and the 

eryerted habitudes of society. A 

resent change in the convictions of 
men does not at once wholly arrest 
the impulse which wrong has acquir- 
ed. Now there is a hidden force of 
this nature acting unseen on the com- 
mon soul of society, an effort of the 
former age to perpetuate itsclf, and to 
hold the world to its wonted ways.— 
All along this unrecognized element 
of obstruction has held back this re- 
form ; and it is this in great part now 
retards its progress. 

And what can remedy this ? This 
blind tendency of error to hold over 
from one generation to another, can- 
not be reasoned down. Argument 
has no relation to it. It hasno eye 
for light, no ear for truth. It issim. 
ply that which hath been obstinately 
striving still to bé. Habit holds on 
communities as it does on individuals, 
and is even more inaccessible to 
change. 

The only process of correction in 
this point is one that draws largely on 
the grace of patience. It lies in the 
education of the world to the better 
way. With much-long suffering and 
patient labor we must reconstruct the 
common social mind, and form anew 
the entire body of sentiment, custom, 
and current notions on this point.— 
In this way we shall rear up, in the 
individual convictions and practice of 
men, a counter-force of right sentiment 
and correct usage ; and this shall gra- 
dually consolidate and establish itself, 
and take on the force of a new habit 
antagonist to the old. More and more 
with each passing year, we shall 
breathe into this a spirit of life and 
prevalence. A new power of the same 
nature must thus be raised up to take 
the place of the old. 





And just this we are doing—but 
time is indispensable to the process. 
The elements of temperance senti- 
ments and practices have nut yet been 
able to work themselves smoothly into 
place and due recognition among the 
social ways of the world. e air of 
novelty is yeton them. As rapidly 
as the nature of the case admits, the 
new code is coming into acceptance 
and acquiring the dignity and weight 
of established use. The counter-force 
is fairly in the field, and contending 
most successfully’ for prevalence. But 
no sudden victory can be anticipated 
for it. Its hope isin growth. Time 
only can ripen and establish it. Mean- 
time, the old error feels itself losing 
the vigor it once enjoyed ; its life is 
wasting ; its scepter is passing away. 
It stands yet for a time by the force 
of old notions and customs cleaving to 
men’s minds ; but it lingers only as 
the darkness when the morning is 
nigh ; and the new theory and prac- 
tice of temperance, obstructed yet for 
a time, and denied a present triumph, 
feels ever a growing strength and an 
assurance of victory in the end. 

Looking ‘now in another direction, 
we shall s¢e still other grounds for 
anticipating a “Pegs ant protracted 
progress toward the perfect recovery 
of society from the vice of intemper- 
ance. Were any one class in the com- 
munity isolated from every other, and 
permitted to prosecute this work of 
reform within itself, we might then 
look for its speedy completion. Along 
that separate level of society and with- 
in that enclosure, the enterprise might 
be set forward free from a great varie- 
ty of obstructions with which it now 
has to contend. But no such lines of 
separation can be drawn. Society is 
one in all its several classes. And 
how fluid within itself! Each rank 
acts on every other, the influence of 
each permeating every other. Hence 
the whole body of society, the high, 
the middle, and the low together, must 
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be carried over in this reform as a 
whole. The scene of our successes has 
been mainly in the middle stratum 
of society ; and then for the most part 
this reform dwells in its strength.— 
But it’can gain no perfection and secu- 
rity there, so long as the two wings of 
the social system remain unreformed. 
Influences are perpetually straining in 
on both sides, up from the low levels 
of Fashion on the one hand,where the 
wine-cup is held as the badge of gen- 
tility, and up from the levels of appe- 
tite and coarse indulgence on the other 
—each tending to retard the process 
of purification along the heights of mid- 
dle life. Cold and polluting currents 
flow in wherever we attain a little 
warmth and purity of corrected senti- 
meat and practice, and all is mixed 
up again. We do not complain of 
this. It is by this very interfluency 
in the social body that we are ultimate - 
ly to secure the cleansing of the whole. 
Rut we point to it in explanation of 
the present obstructed movement of 
our cause. In this very hindrance lie 
the methods of our advancement and 
final triumph. 

Let the friends of temperance have 
patience with these drawbacks. It 
may scem disastrous when these cold 
winds from the two poles of the dram- 
house and the drawing-room invade 
our summer; but we shall warm them 
in the contact, and by this very circu- 
lation we Shall yet thaw them out.— 
Act resolutely on the middle plane of 
society ; maintain a vigorous heart here 
in the midst, beating with strong re- 
formative energy, and it shall prevail 
yet to send life to all the extremities. 
This necessity is upon us, and we must 
submit to it, Again and again by this 
interfusion of sentiment, our work will 
find itself checked here and there.— 
Patiently, in firm reliznce on the favor 
of Heaven and the strength of our prin- 
ciples, we must still meet these tides 
of prejudice and appetite. We are 
stronger than all these and shall pre- 





vail. It is just the sort of battle tha 
we see between the hammer and anyj): 


smite on, it can bear it, and conquer 


by bearing. Only keep alive this work 
with healthful zeal and courage, ang 
we will use up these antagonist infy. 
ences. Every influx of opposition ex. 
hausts its source, and opens the way for 
us to carry the war into Africa, 
There is a circulation of another sor 
going on between all parts of the s. 
cial system,to which the same thoughts 
are applicable. The interchange of 
population between different portions 
of our country is so free and rapid, 
that the several tones of moral senji. 
ment prevalent here and there are 
mingled up, and the whole is kept a 
nearly the same common level. This 
affects very directly the progress of 
this reform. It effectually forbids 
that any one portion of our country 
should stand long at any considerable 
point of advance beyoni« the rest. No 
one part can isolate itself and go on to 
perfect this work of reformation by 
itself. New-England might wish this 
were ae but would wish it in 
vain. We are all in for this matter to 
gether. Each part pours itself out 
into every other—all sympathise and 
commingle;the foremost are held back, 
the hindmost drawn forward. New- 
England, the cradle and the stronghold 
of this enterprise, must consent to go 
slowly for our sakes, and beckon w 
onward, and wait with much patience 
for our slow coming on. The whole 
body of society is to be carried forward 
together in this deliverance. Our 
East, West, North, and South are al 
linked together morally, as well as in 
civil communion. We move forwarl 
in the cause of temperance as one.— 
Circumstances may favor a partial and 
local adyance in one portion for a time, 
but it cannot go far before it feels the 
tie of community, and is compelled to 
wait for the tardier members. ' 
How often has this truth been vert 
fied on a limited scale of experience 
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when the effort has been made to 

urge acertain town or district, and 
retain it free from the traffic and use 
of drinks. Many ‘such attempts have 
been made, and with most laudable 
aims ; but they have all failed of that 

articular end, and from a necessity of 
the case, were certain to fail. You 
eannot freshen a certain square yard 
in the mid#t of the ocean, and keep it 
pure. And the attempt to carry and 
maintain a perfected local reform of 
this kind, while this whole sea of un- 
reformed sentiment and practice cir- 
culates around it, is equally impracti- 
cable. What then? Have such efforts 
been lost? No,—but they have gone 
to the furtherance of the general work. 
Every such local cleansing has been 
presently diffused through the whole 
mass, and has contributed its share to 
the purification of the whole. And 
thus by our ten thousand local and 
special efforts, in every one of wwe 
we see only a partial fulfillment of our 
wishes for the present, the whole broad 
work of general Reform is gradually 
set forward. " 

This is by no means the rapid and 
summary way in which it would please 
us to carry this work to anend. But 
these are the necessities of the case ; 
and what we most of all need among 
us now is a distinct recognition of our 
work as thus beset with impediments, 
and yet a cheerful acceptance and 
courageous prosecution of it on these 
very conditions. It is not given us 
losweep the enemy from the field at 
one bold and brief assault. And there- 
fore the hearts of many grow weary, 
and their hands are heavy. Oh! for 
a high-hearted Iatience, staying itself 
on Principle, and girt ever afresh with 
courage and considerate hope! The 
world refuses to be reformed in a 
year, or twenty years ! The accumu- 
lated and ingrained abuses of long 
prevalent error will not all begone at 
our bidding ! We wish they would ; 
but we accept the battle even so. 





Let me point out one other necessi- 
ty for steadfast and patient continuance 
in this cause. We shall never be able 
to fashion this generation to the per- 
fect pattern of Temperance sentiment. 
We stand too near the Past, when this 
vice had all its own way. ‘The spirit 
of that Age of Drink is too deeply in us. 
We have touched,tasted, handled, been 
familiarized with its pernicious customs, 
and inured to their effects, till it is past 
hope that we shall ever wholly expel 
from our nature the taint that has pos- 
sessed it. The men of this day, with 
one foot in the past, will never be 
brought to feel clearly and fully how 
fearful a thing intemperance is. Se- 
cretly a half-conscious sentiment of al- 
legiance works in us toward this once 
sovereign vice, and our arm falters as 
we lift it, against usages which our 
fathers sanctioned: We struggle and 
progress ; we shake off the more ob- 
vious wrongs, and put away from us 
the palpable mischiefs; but the clear 
vision and unsullied soul will never be 
ours. 

But we turn with hope toward the 
young. It will not be so with them. 
If we are faithful, a better generation 
is at hand in the persons of our chil- 
dren, a generation bred in the senti- 
ment of Temperance and having it in 
the natural way. And no thoughtful 
person will need to be told in how 
many ways such a generation will 
possess advantage over the present. 

No measures for the advancement 
of this cause are so promising as those 
which look to the correct training of 
the young in this particular. We have 
the decision of the whole contest in- 
volved in their nurture. This is in- 
deed felt among us in some measure, 
and yet far less than its importance 
demands. The boy is really worth 
more to us, if you look at all sides of 
the question, than the father. And 
how much more easily won! Even 
beyond the families that fully em- 
brace our principles, more than half 
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the children may be secured by a 
trifling exertion. Many a fallen father 
will gladly see his boy walkihg in better 
steps thanhis own. There is no other 
way in which we forestall obstruc- 
tions and prepare victories in the fu- 
ture, so easily and surely as in this. 
And is not a triumph ten years hence 
within reach of our estimation ? Can 
we not forecast that little lapse of 
time, and sow seed that will so soon 
ripen ? 7 

It is in ways like these the world 
must outgrow the evil of intemperance. 
The only perfect cure for maladies so 
deep-seated, will be’a work of time. 
The recoyery will be protracted in 
some proportion to the virulence and 
long continuance of the disease. 

Let us assure ourselves, too, that 
while the demand is as urgent as ever 
for unrelaxcd and energetic labors 
along the whole front of this enter- 
prise, this Reform has now, by the 
Divine favor, acquired a dignity and 
progressive force, such as leave no 
shadow of doubt as to the issue. It 
will go forward steadily to a glorious 
completion. 1t has become inwoven 
with the whole movement of the age. 
It craves yet a strenuous activity in its 
furtherance on the part of its friends; 
but it has plainly risen above that con- 
dition of entire dependence in which 
it for a time lay, and has swung out 
into the great stream of events. It 
will go forward, not without, nor yet 
altogether by, our argumentations and 
organizations, but with that high and 
steadfast movement which comes from 
its alliance with the methods and aims 
of Divine Providence. The Temper. 
ance sentiment now acts as an esta- 
blished and recognized force among 
the great influences that move the 

It can no longer be overlooked 
nor despised. See how our legisla- 
tures, the land over, are beginning to 
listen to it! The question has for 
some years been with our law-givers, 
what they should do with this new 





moral want of the people; it is now 


coming to he the question, what ;, 
will do with them. And more and 
more it will move ‘the world, til] jts 
mission is accomplished. 

We ask attention to these views 
from a conviction that we need t 
qualify that ardor of anticipation and 
hunger for rapid movement, which 
have heretofore prevailedeamong the 
friends of this cause, by a calm esti- 
mate of these intrinsic necessities of 
delay. We do not fear that such a 
cool survey will dishearten the reliable 
friends of —Temperance; our fear js 
rather that, if we nurse the zeal of re. 
form any longer on hopes that out 
run all reason and practicability, and 
promise a rapidity of progress that is 
no longer possible, hope deferred vill 
sicken the hearts it once cheered, and 
the revulsion will be disastrous. The 
truth is, the day of brilliant advances 
-~ striking conquests has generally 
gone by. ‘The romance is over, and 
the day of work hascome. We stand 
on the strength of our principles nov; 
afd all those who cannot stay them- 
selves on these, but must be fed with 
daily successes, grow weak and faint: 
hearted, if they do not wholly fall of 
and abandon the work. Plain toil and 
steadfast continuance, and sober plans 
of chastened hope, provident, patient, 
courageous, looking beyond to-day— 
these are now demanded of us. And 
it will be good for us to look these 
things steadily in the face, and go 
forth to the work that remains with 
an understanding heart. 

It is because so many have never 
understood the nature and conditions 
of this Reform, that we now hear it 
occasionally, that this Temperance 
cause is losing ground! It was io be, 
in the notions of so many, one unfail- 
ing series of splendid victories, blazing 
and explosive all the way! A better 
wisdom is taught me by the tree that 
thrusts its branch across my window. 
For many a day it has stood there 
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bare and fruitless. Its green leaves 
fell off long ago. It has lost ground 
wonderfully ever since October. And, 
yearly, 1 am told, it has lost ground 
so ever since it was atwig! To-day 
each swollen bud declares that he has 
not had a thought of dying out—that 
it merely had other work to do of late 
than meets the eye, and so it hid its 
life for a time and went down to pre- 
pare in silence its future fruits. A 
better teacher than those who insist 
upon perpetual greenness and growth! 
Let it utter its lesson of sober and 
patient hope along the ranks of this 
Reform. Our cause was never so 
strong, never so vital, never so deep- 
working and substantially progressive 
as it is today. Its life is now work- 
ing at the roots of it. It has gone 
down to clear and strengthen its prin- 
ciples in the hearts of the people. Let 
us watch it with the patience of love 
and hope and prayer, for its days are 
like the days of a tree. 








VOL. IV. No. 3, MARCH, 1851. 
A CHAT WITH OUR READERS. 








We feel but little disposition to affect 
coldness or reserve, dear readers, 
while we present ourselves to you 
again, after the introduction given us 
by our mutual fri@nd, the former Edi- 
tor of this Magazine. You have doubt- 
less regretted the loss of an old friend, 
and perhaps given your hand with re- 
luctance to the new; but we as- 
sure you that we are resolved that 
the chain of friendship shall be linked 
around our hearts, and drawn tighter 
with every succeeding month. And 
as we do not expect to leave the work 
while life lasts, we shall never witness 
your regrets when the links of that 
brightened chain shall be severed. 


We shall do all we can to re-assure 
you and to secure for the work that 
confidence which is necessary to its 
increase, as we give assurance of the 
pecuniary ability to sustain it. And 
now of that other adbility—Be kind 
enough to suspend judgment until we 
have got through with the great hurry 
con sequent upon the former delay 
We cannot at once get up with the 
times, and you would not be able to 
form a conception of the labor which 
hasbeen necessary to get started anew, 
and to get onthe right track. When 
we purchased the Miscellany, which 
was on the 24th of February, the 
number for that month was not half 
completed ; that number has been 
carried through and sent out, and the 
March also, and the April partly print- 
ed, at the present time. The labor has 
been sufficient for two, whereas it has 
been accomplished by our single hand. 
Allenlightened persons (and such are 
our readers) will under these. circum- 
stances, excuse any little evidence of 
haste which may be found in the 
March number. The question has 
been a thousand times asked, will the 
Miscellany be as interesting as for- 
merly ; let us say, most assuredly it 
will, but we will leave the ultimate 
decision to our very respectable rea- 
ders, as we are assured that they are 
of the better class and consequently 
are able to judge. 

We shall aim to deserve your pat- 
ronage, and we expectit. We must 
deal with you on the cash principle; the 
work is placed so low, that it will be 
impossible to give any time. When 
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you receive a sample of our goods, we 
expect you to make a remittance of 
the dollar for the supply of the year. 
A coat is more easily paid for, while 
we enjoy the pleasure of calling it new 
than when it is worn, and another is 
required. All that is due for the past 
is ours, and we look for it during the 
present month. In May we shall send 
out bills to all who may not have paid 
before that time. 


We expect that all who are indebt- 
ed to us after the twentieth of June 
will pay $1,50 forthe year. We cannot 
send the book to new subscribers with- 
out advance pay. Q. 


A WORD TO AGENTS. 

There is some money in the hands 
of former agents—if our subscribers 
are honest, which we do not doubt.— 
And we expect a remittance from 
those agents by the twentieth of April. 
If this notice fails to square up the 
concern,, we will give them the benefit 
of one insertion in the Miscellany gra- 
tis. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
Our prospectus is seen on the cover; 
any Postmaster or responsible person, 
can act as agent in the circle of their 
friends and acquaintances. It is a 
question whether we send travelling 
agents out of the state. We have 
many meritorious agents who would 
do honor to any work, and who faith- 
fully serve the public, and the in. 
terests of the Miscellany, to them we 
shall ever be grateful—let them con- 





tinue in well doing. 


B@ All debts due the Miscellany 
office have been transferred with all 
other claims, and agents and subscri- 
bers will therefore send all dues to 
Beecher & Quinby, Detroit. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


reel 


We are certainly flattered when we 
look at our noble list of correspondents, 
and deem it an honor to be found jy 
such excellent company. And we 
shall do our utmost to present the pro. 
duetions of your pens to the public in 
such a manner that you may not be 
ashamed tv own the relation between 
youand them. Nothing is more an 
noying to a writer than to have his arti. 
cles marred by omissions and interpo- 
lations. Send your articles in as plain 
a hand as you can, and if they do no 
appear in the Miscellany, as under 
your hand, then just give us reproofs 
in earnest. We want all articles for 
any number by the first day of the 
month next preceding the one for which 
they are designed. For May we want 
to be posted up by the first of April, 
and so for any other month, as we in- 
tend that every book for any month 
hereafter shall be out by the first of 
the month. All the printing for May 
must be done by the twentieth of 
April, and thus of every succeeding 
number. e Q. 


@ There will be a plate of 
the exterior of that world’s won- 
der, the Crystal Palace, in the May 
or June, and a plate representing the 
interior in the July number. These 
plates will be executed in England, 
and will be a prize to our subscribers. 
We mean to lay every subscriber un- 
der the strongest obligation to us. As 
the Miscellany is not tu have an ephe- 
meral existence, it must be the Mag- 
azine of the West. Q 
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A YOUNG MAN, 


BY HON. HORACE MANN. 


I begin with the postulate, that itis 
the law of our nature to desire happi- 
ness. This law is not local, but uni- 
versal ; not temporary but eternal.— 
It is not a law to be proved by excep- 
tions, for it knows no exception. The 
savage and the martyr welcome fierce 
pains, not because they love pain ; but 
because they love some expected re- 
muneration of happiness so well, that 
they are willing to purchase it at the 
price of the pain ; at the price of im- 
prisonment, torture, or death. ‘The 
young desire happiness more keenly 
than any others. This desire is innate, 
spontaneous, exuberant ; and nothing 
but repeated and repeated overflows of 
the lava of disappointment can burn or 
bury it in their breasts. On this law 
of our nature, then, we may stand as 
on an immovable foundation of truth. 
Whatever fortune may befall our argu- 
ment, our premises are secure. ‘The 
conscious desire of happiness is active 
inallmen. Its objects are easily con- 
ceivable by all men. But, alas! to- 
wards what different points of the mor- 
al compass do men look for these ob- 
jects, and expect to find them! Some 
look for happiness above, and some be- 
low ; some in the grandeur ofthe soul, 
and some in the grossness of the sense; 
some in the heaven of purity,and some 
in the hell of licentiousness. _Wherev- 
er it is looked for,the imagination adorns 


it with all its glowing colors. Multi. 
tudes of those who seek for happiness 
will not obtain the object of their search, 
because they seek itamiss. Deceived 
by false ideas of its nature, other mul- 
titudes, who obtain the object of their 
search,will find it to be sorrow and not 
joy—Dead-Sea apples and not celesiia! 
fruits. 

Whether a young man shall reap 
pleasure and not pain from winning the 
objects of his choice, depends not only 
upon his wisdom or folly in selecting 
those objects, but upon the right or 
wrong methods by which he pursues 
them. Hence, a knowledge what to 
select and how to pursue, Is as neces- 
sary to the highest happiness as virtuc 
herself. Virtue is an angel, but she 
is a blind one, and must ask of Know} 
edge to show her the pathway that 
leads to her goal. Mere knowledge, 
on the other hand, like a Swiss merce- 
nary, is ready to combat either in the 
ranks of sin or under the banners of 
righteousness ; ready to forge cannon 
balls or to print New Testaments ; to 
navigate a corsair’s vessel or a mission- 
ary’s ship. 

But however energetic and vast the 
desires of happiness may be—swelling 
in millions of hearts, growing on en- 
joyment, and growing still more on 
disappointmeni—nothing is more cer 
tain than that the range and possibili- 
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ty of happiness, which God has provi- 
ed, and placed within arm’s length of 
us all, is still vaster than the desire of 
it, in any and in all of his creatures. 
We are finite, and can receive only in 
finite quantities ; He is infinite, and 
gives only in infinite quantities. Look 
outwardly, and behold the variety and 
redundancy of means which the Crea- 
tor has prepared to meet and to satis- 
fy all the rational wants of his children. 
So ample and multitudinous are the 
gifts of God, that He needed an im- 
mensity of space for their store-house ; 
and so various are they, and ascend- 
ing one above another in their adapta- 
tion to our capacities of enjoyment, 
that we need an eternity to sit out the 
banquet. If the human heart can ev- 
er find any rational excuse for repi- 
ning, it is not because of the penury 
and cheerlessness of its lot; but be- 
cause, as it mounts upward in its reach 
after higher enjoyments, it is compell- 
ed to leave such pure and exquisite 
pleasures untasted behind it. 

Man is not a savage or a pauper by 
the inexorable fatality of his nature.— 
He is surrounded with every form of 
the truestand noblest wealth ; wealth 
or well-being for the body, wealth for 
the mind, wealth for the heart. He 
is not of plebeian origin, but his image 
is from God ; and when he asserts and 
exemplifies the dignity of his nature, 
royal and patrician titles shrink into 
nothingness and sink into oblivion.— 
Men were not created to perform 
twenty-four months of bodily labor in 
twelve montls time, while the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement, which 
a single year might master, is spread 
over alife. The laws of nature and 
of God doom no man to live on a po- 
tato a day ; but the productive pow- 
ers of the earth are as much beyond 
‘all the demands of healthful sustenance 
- as the volume of atmosphere which en- 
circles the globe is beyond the capaci- 
ty of human lungs. Men were not 
created to live in wigwams nor in sties; 


pbut to rise up and lie down in dwel. 
ings of comfort and elegance. Mep 
were not created for mendicity socie. 
ties, and almshouses, and the gallows, 
but for competence, and freedom, and 
virtue ; not for thoughtless puerilities 
and vanities, but for dignity and hon. 
or,for joy unspeakable and full of glo. 
ry. 

See how the means of sustenance 
and comfort are distributed and diver. 
sified throughout the earth. There js 
not a mood of body,from the wanton. 
ness of health to the languor of the 
deathbed, for which the wonderful al. 
chemy of nature does not proffer some 
luxury to stimulate our pleasures, or 
her pharmacy some catholicon to as. 
suage our pains. What textures for 
clothing—from the gossamer thread 
which the silk worm weaves,. to silk. 
like furs which the winds of Zembla 
cannot penetrate! As materials from 
which to construct our dwellings, what 
Quincys and New Hampshires of gran- 
ite, what Alleghanies of oak, and what 
forests of pine, belting the continent! 
What coal-fields to supply the lost 
warmth of the receding sun! Naked- 
ness and famine and pestilence are not 
inexorable ordinances of nature. Nu- 
dity and rags are only human idleness 
or ignorance out on exhibition. The 
cholera is but the wrath of God against 
uncleanness and intemperance. Fam- 
ine is only a proof of individual mis- 
conduct, or of national misgovernment 
In the woes of Ireland, God is pro- 
claiming the wickedness of England, 
in tones as clear and articulate as those 
in which He spoke from Sinai ; andit 
needs no Hebraist to translate the 
thunder. And if famine needs not to 
be, then other forms of destitution and 
misery need not to be. But amid the 
exuberance of.this country, our dan- 
gers spring from abundance rather 
than from scarcity. Young men, es- 
pecially young men in our cities, walk 
in the midst of allurements for the ap- 





petite. Hence, health is imperilled ; 
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and so indispensable an element is 
health in all forms of human welfare, 
that whoever invigerates his health 
has already. obtained one of the great 
uaranties of mental superiority,of use- 
fulness,and of virtue. Health,strength, 
and longevity depend upon immutable 
ws. There is no chance about them. 
There is no arbitrary interference of 
higher powers with them. Primarily 
our parents, and secondarily ourselves 
are responsible for them. ‘Ihe provi- 
dence of God is no more responsible, 
because the virulence of disease rises 
above the power of all therapeutics,or 
because one-quarter part of the human 
race die before completing the ave of 
one year—die before completing one- 
seventieth part of the existence allot- 
ted to them by the Psalmist; I say the 
providence of God is no more respon- 
sible for these things than it is for 
picking pockets or stealing horses. 
Were a young man to write down 
a list of his duties, Health should be 
among the first items in the catalogue. 
This is no exaggeration of its value ; for 
health is indispensable to almost every 
form of human enjoyment ; it is the 
grand auxilliary of usefulness ; and 
should a man love the Lord his God 
with all his heart and soul and mind 
and strength,he would have ten times 
more heart and soul and mind and 
strength to love him with, in the vigor 
of health, than under the palsy of dis- 
ease. Not only the amount but the 
quality of labor which a man can per- 
form, depends upon his health. The 
work savors of the workman. If the 
poet sickens,his verse sickens; if black, 
venous blood flow into an author’s 
brain, it beclouds his pages ; and 
the devotions of a consumptive man 
scent of his disease as Lord Byron’s 
obscenities smell of gin. Not only 
“lying lips,” but a dyspeptic stomach 
is an abomination to the Lord. At 
least in this life, so dependent is mind 
upon material organization, the func- 





tions and manifestations of the soul up- 


on the condition of the body it inhab- 
its, that the materialist hardly states 
practical results too strongly, when he 
affirms that thought and passion, wit, 
imagination, and Jove, are only emana- 
tions from exquisitely organized mat- 
ter, just as perfume is the effluence of 
flowers,or music the ethereal product 
of an Aolian harp. 

In regard to the indulgence of ap- 
petite, and the management of the vi- 
tal organs, society is still in a state of 
barbarism; and the young man who 
is true to his highest interests must 
create a civilization for himself. The 
brutish part of our nature governs the 
spiritual. Appetite is Nicholas the 
First, and the noble faculties of mind 
and heart are Hungarian captives — 
Were we to see a rich banker exchan- 
ging eagles for coppers by tale, or a 
rich merchant bartering silk for serge 
by the pound, we should deem them 
worthy of any epithet in the vocabu- 
lary of folly. Yet the same men buy 
pains whose prime cost is greater than 
the amplest fund of natural enjoy- 
ments. Their purveyor and market- 
man bring them home head-aches,and 
indigestion, and neuralgia,by hamper- 
full, Their butler Lottles up stone, 
and gout,and the liver-complaint,false - 
ly labelling them sherry, or madeira,or 
port, and the stultified masters have 
not wit enough to see through the 
cheat. The mass of society look with 
envy upon the epicure who, day by 
day,for four hours of luxurious eating, 
suffers twenty hours of sharp aching ; 
who pays afull price for a hot supper, 
and so well pleased with the bargain 
that he throws in a sleepless and tem- 
pestuous night,as a gratuity. English 
factory children have received the 
commiseration of the world, because 
they were scourged to work eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four ; but 
there is many a theoretic republivan 
who is a harsher Pharaoh to his stom- 
ach than this ; who allows it no more 
resting time than he does his watch, 
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who gives it no Sunday, no holiday ,no 
vacation in any sense. Our pious an- 
cestors enacted a law that suicides 
should be buried where four roads 
meet, and that a cart-load of stones 
should be thrown upon the body.— 
Yet, when gentlemen or ladies com- 
mit suicide, not by cord or steel, but 
by turtle-soup or lobster-sallad,‘they 
may be buried in consecrated ground, 
and under the auspices of the churck, 
and the public are not ashamed to 
read an epitaph upon their tombstones 
false enough to make the marble 
blush. Were the barbarous ol law 
now in force that punished the body 
of the suicide for the offence which his 
soul had committed, we should find 
many a Mount Auburn at the cross- 
road. Is it not humiliating and ama- 
zing that men, invited by the exalted 
pleasures of the intellect, and the sa- 
cred affections of the heart, to come to 
a banquet worthy of the gods, should 
stop by the way-side to feed on gar- 
bage, or to drink of the Circean cup 
that transforms them to swine! 

lf a young man, incited by selfish 
principles alone, inquires how he shall 
make his appetite yield him the largest 
amount of gratification, the answer is, 
by Temperance. The true epicurean 
art consists in the adaptation of ouror- 
gans not only to the highest,but to the 
longest enjoyment. Vastly less de- 
pends upon the table to which we sit 
down, than upon the appetite which 
we carry toit. The pallid epicure 
who spends five dollars for his dinner, 
extracts less pleasure from his meal 
than many a hardy laborer who dines 
for a shilling. The desideratum is, 
not greater luxuries,but livelier papil- 
le; and if the devotee of appetite 
would propitiate his divinity aright, he 
would not send to the Yellowstone tor 
buffaloes’ tongues, nor to France for 
pate de fois gras, but would climb a 
mountain or swing an axe. With 
health, there is no end to the quantity 
or'the variety from which the palate 


| can extract ils pleasures. 
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Without 
health, no delicacy that nature or ay 
produces can provoke a zest. Hence, 
when a man destroys his health,he de. 
stroys, so far as he is concerned, what. 
ever of sweetness, of flavor and of sa. 
vor, the teeming earth can produce,— 
To him who has poisoned his appetite 
by excesses, the luscious pulp of grape 
or peach, the nectarean juices of or. 
ange or pine apple, are but a losthin 
and a nausea. He has turned gardens 
and groves of delicious fruit ito gar 
dens and groves of ipecac. and aloes, 
The same. vicious indulgences. that 
blasted his health, blasted all orchards 
and cane-fields also. Verily, the man 
who is physiologically ‘“‘wicked’’ does 
not live out half his days; nor is this 
the worst of his punishment, for he is 
more than half dead while he appears 
io live. 

Let the young man, then, remem- 
ber, that, for every offence’ which he 
commits against the laws of health, 
nature will bring him into judgment. 
However graciously God may dea 
with the heart, all our experience 
proves that He never pardons stomach, 
muscles, lungs, or brain.. These must 
expatiate their offences un-vicariously. 
Nay, there are numerous and obvious 
cases of violated physical laws, where 
Nature, with all her diligence and se- 
verity, seems unable to scourge the 
offender enough during his life-time, 
and so she goes on plying her scourge 
upon his children and his children’s 
children after him, even to the third 
and fourth generation. The punish- 
ment is entailed on posterity ; nor hw- 
man law, nor human device, can 
break the entailment. And in these 
hereditary inflictions, nature abhors 
alike the primogeniture laws ot Eng: 
land and the Salic laws of France.— 
All the sons and all the daughters are 
made inheritors ; notin aliquot parts ; 
but, by a kind of malignant multipli- 
cation in the distemper, each inherits 
the whole. 
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I ask the young man, then, who is 
just forming his habits of life, or just 
beginning those habitual trains of 
thought out of which habits grow, to 
ook around him, and mark the exam- 

les whose fortune he would covet, or 
whose fate he would abhor. Even as 
we walk the streets, we meet with ex- 
hibitions of each extreme. Here, be- 
hold a patriarch, whose stock of vigor 
three-score years and ten seem hard- 
lyto have impaired. His erect form, 
his firm step, his elastic limbs, and un- 
dimmed senses, are so many certifi- 
cates of good conduct ; or, rather, so 
many jewels and orders of nobility 
with which nature has honored him 
for his fidelity to her laws. His fair 
complexion shows that his blood has 
never been corrupted; his pure breath, 
that he has never yielded his digestive 
apparatus for a vintner’s cess-pool : 
his exact language and keen appre- 
hension, that his brain has never been 
drugged or stupefied by the poisons of 
distiller or tobacconist. Enjoying his 
appetites to the highest, he has pre- 
served the power of enjoying them.— 
Despite the moral of the school-boy’s 
story, he has eaten his cake and still 
kept it. As he drains the cup of life, 
there is no less atthe bottom. His 
organs will reach the goal of existence 
together. Painlessly as a candle burns 
down in its socket, so will he expire; 
and a little imagination would convert 
him into another Enoch, translated 
from earth to a better world without 
the sting of death. % 

But look at an opposite extreme 
where an opposite history is recorded. 
What wreck so shocking to behold as 
the wreck of a dissolute man ;—the 
vigor of life exhausted, and yet the 
first steps in an honorable career not 
taken ; in himself a lazar-house of 
diseases ; dead, but, by a heathenish 
custom of society, not buried !— 
Rogues have had the initial letter of 
their title burnt into the palms of 
their hands ; even for murder, Cain 











was Only branded on the forehead ; 
but over the whole person of the de- 
bauchee or the inebriate, the signa- 
tures of infamy are written. How 
nature brands him with stigma. and 
opprobrium !_ How she hangs labels 
all over him, to testify her disgust at 
his existence, and to admonish others 
to beware of his example! How 
she loosens all his joints, sends tre- 
mors along his muscles, and bends 
forward his frame, as if to bring him 
upon all-fours with kindred brutes, or 
to degrade him to the reptile’s crawl- 
ing! How she disfigures his counte- 
nance, as if intent upon obliterating 
all traces of her own image, so that 
she may swear she never made him ! 
How she pours rheum over his eyes, 
sends foul spirits to inhabit his breath, 
and shrieks, as with a trumpet, from 
every pore of his body, “Brnoip a 
Beast!” Such a man may be seen 

in the streets of our cities every day ; 

if rich enough, he may be found in 

the saloons, and at the tables of the 

‘‘ Upper Ten;” but surely, to every 

man of purity and honor, to every 

man whose wisdom as well as whose 

heart is unblemished, the wretch who 
come crupped and bleeding from the 
pillory, and redolent with its appro- 

priate perfumes, would be a guest or 

a companion far less offensive and dis- 
gusiing. 

Now let the young man, rejoicing 
in his manly proportions, and in his 
comeliness, look on this picture, and 
on this, and then say, after the like 
ness of which model he intends his 
own erect stature and sublime coun 
tenance shall be configured. 

Society is infinitely too tulerant of 
the roue,—the wretch whose life-long 
pleasure it has been to debase himself 
and to debauch others; whose heart 
has been spotted with infamy so much, 
that it is no longer spotted, but hell- 
black all over; and who, at least, de- 
serves to be treated as travellers say 
the wild horses of the prairies treat o 
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vicious fellow,—the noblest of the 
herd forming a compact circle around 
him, heads outward, and kicking him 
to death. 

But why should not a young man 
indulge an ambition to lay up a stock 
of health, as well as to lay up stocks of 
any other kind? Health is earned,— 

‘as literally so as any commodity 
im the market. Health can be accu- 
mulated, invested, made to yield its 
interests and its compound interest, 
and thus be doubled and redoubled.— 
The capital of health, indeed, may all 
be forfeited by one physical misde- 
meanor, as a rich man may sink all 
his property in one bad speculation; 
but it is as capable of being increased 
as any other kind of capital; and it can 
be safely insured on payment of the 
reasonable premium of temperance 
and forethuught. This, too, is a spe- 
cies of wealth, which is not only ca- 
pable of a long-life enjoyment by its 
possessor, but it may be transmitted 
to children by a wiil and testament 
that no human judicature can set 
aside. 

Why, too, should not a young man 
be ambitious to amass a capital of 
health upon which he can draw, in 
cases of emergency, without danger of 
bankruptcy, or even of protest? Sup- 
pose, in the course of life, some bril- 
liant achievement should be offered 
for his winning,—some literary or 
scientific labor, or some victory over 
the leagued forces of vice, or error, 
or ignorance,—which might demand 
for its triumph a double amount of ex- 
ertion, for months, or for years ;—then, 
when he feels that he can do a day’s 
work every day, and another day’s 
work every night, and still live as long 
and enjoy as much as his fellows, will 
he not experience a delight in the con- 
sciousness of his power, a thousand 
times more vivid and more pure than 
a capitalist can ever feel over his funds, 
or amiser over his hoards? And is 

not this a legitimate satisfaction; nay, 














a lofty and honorable ambition, to 
which a true man may properly ag. 
pire? 

There is an error, in regard to 
health, so common in all ranks of life, 
that special pains should be taken to 
prevent you from incurring its mis. 
chiefs. Almost every man has his 
own pet indulgence. This he defends 
by saying that, however injurious jt 
may be toothers, it is harmless to him. 
self; and he refers to his past exper. 
ience to justify his future indulgence; 
affirming that he has tried it for years, 
he knows it has been innoxious, and 
he will, therefore, persist. 

Now, this reasoning, in ninety-nine 
cases in a hundred, is the shallowest 
ot fallacies. In the first place, aman 
can never know how well he would 
have been, but for the indulgence he 
defends. He wants, and must neces- 
sarily want, as an object of compari- 
son, and as a ground for his inference, 
that other self, which, but for the in- 
dulgence, he would have been. In 
the next place, and principally, every 
well-constituted person is endowed 
with a vast fund of health and strength, 
at his birth; and if this has not been 
impaired by the ignorance or folly of 
his natural guardians, he brings it with 
him upon the stage of life. ‘This fund 
of natural, inborn health and vigor 
may be increased, or kept at par, or 
squandered. The case may be liken- 
ed to a deposit, in bank, of a hundred 
thousand dollars, fora young man’s 
nefit. He may make a draft upon 
it of five thousand dollars a year, and 
may repeat his draft annually, for 
twenty years; and because the draft 
is always answered, the drawer may 
say, “I know that the expenditure does 
not impair my fortune; my credit con- 
tinues as good as ever, and the last 
time my check was presented, it was 
promptly honored.” True. But the 
self-same act now cited to prove the 
exhaustlessness of the fund is the very 
act that drew the last cent of the de- 
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it, and balanced the account. It 
is false logic, when the inference uses 
up the premises, and the syllogism 
seems to stand stronger until it stands 
onnothing. Yetsuch is the argument 
in defence of every indulgence and 
every exposure that militates against 
the laws of healthh He who draws 
upon a supply that is not infinite will 
sooner or later reach the bottom. Let 
this be received as an axiom, that no 
law of health, any more than a law of 
conscience, can ever be broken with 
impunity. To affirm that any viola- 
tion of a law of health will not be fol- 
lowed by its corresponding injury, is 
as philosophically absurd as to say 
there may be a cause which produces 
no effect. 

A young man, in the city, and, in 
some avocations, in the country also, 
who has only a limited stipend for 
the supply of all his wanis, is sorely 
tempted to indulge himself in what 
meets the public eye, and to scrimp 
himself in needs of a more private 
character. An unhealthful sleeping- 
room may be endured, that a showy 
dress may be displayed. A month of 
penurious living is the penalty of an 
expensive entertainment. A day of 
indiscreet and perhaps baneful pleas- 
ure absorbs what would have sufficed 
1o spread comfort over weeks. In 
former days, under the despotism of a 
custom as cruel as it was ridiculous, a 
young man, with a few spare dollars 
in his pocket, was expected to spend 
them in the sensual pleasures of a 
wine-bibbing entertainment, instead 
of spending them for the godlike joy 
of succoring distress, of reclaiming 
from guilt, or of rescuing innocence 
from perdition.* 


* I once knew a young man, who,'on re- 
moving from the country to the city, was in- 
troduced to a very respectable circle of per- 
sons about his own age, who were in the 
habitof meeting periodically, for the nomi- 
nal purpose, at least, of cunversation and so- 
cial improvement. Bat any looker-on at their 
symposia might not have been deemed un- 





It is not one of the most unaccount- 
able of contradictions, that the public 
should look backwards upon examples 
of frugality, and wisely apportioned 
expenditure, with feelings so different 
from those with which it regards the 
same virtues, when exhibited before 
its own eyes? Who does not feel 
honored by his relationship to Dr. 
Franklin, whether as a townsman, or 
as a countryman, or even as belongin 
to the same race? Who does not feel 
a sort of personal complacency in that 
frugality of his youth, which laid the 


charitable, had he supposed that the ‘supper, 
the wine, and the cigars, constituted the 
principal attraction. He became one of 
their number, and for a time enjoyed the hil- 
arity and shared the expense of the enter- 
tainmenis; but being at last rebuked by his 
conscience for the mode of spending both 
time and money, he quietly withdrew from 
the clab, though without abandoning his io- 
timacy with its members. Through one of 
their number, he learned the average cost 
of their suppers, and taking an equal sum 
from his own scantily-filled porse, he laid 
it aside, as a fund forcharity, At the end 
of a single season, he found himself in pos- 
session of a hundred dollars, wholiy meade up 
of these sums saved from genteel dissipation. 
This amount he took to a poor bat most ex- 
emplary family, consisting of a widow and 
several small children, alf of whom were 
struggling, as for life, and against a series of 
adverse circumstances, to maintain a show 
of respectability, and to provide the means 
of attending the public school. The be- 
stowment of thissum upon the disheartened 
mother and the fatherless children, together 
with the sympath; and counsel} that accom- 
panied it, seemed to put a new heart into the 
bosom of them all. It proved the turning 
peintin their fortunes, Some small debts 
were paid, the necessary school—books and 
a few articles of decent clothing were ob- 
tained, the children sprang forward in their 
studies, equalling or outstripping all compe-- 
titors; aud, at the present time, they are 
among the most respectable, exemplary and 
useful citizensin the State. Now, it would 
be to suppose myself, not among men, but 
among fiends, were I to ask the question, as 
if doubtful of the answer, which of those 
young men extracted the greatest quautity 
and the purest quality of happiness from his 
hundred dollars! Nor can such a charity 
ever fail to benefit him that gives as much as 
him that takes. 
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foundation for so much competence 
and generosity in his mature age; in 
that wise discrimination of his outlays, 
which held the culture of the soul in 
absolute supremacy over the pleasures 
of sense; and in that consummate 
mastership of the great art of living, 
which has carried his practical wisdom 
into every cottage in Christendom, 
and made his name immortal? And 
yet, how few there are among us who 
would not disparage, nay, ridicule and 
contemn, a young man who should fol- 
low Franklin’s example! Is not this 
the strangest of weaknesses, as well as 
of inconsistencies; for, when we take 
to ourselves credit for commending a 
virtue, why should we disdain to prac- 
tise it? Do you ask me why there 
will be no old Benjamin Franklins in 
the coming generation of adults? I 
answer, only because. there are no 
young Benjamin Franklins in the pres- 
ent generation of youth;—none who 
will feed his body on a roll of bread, 
that divine philosophy may regale his 
soul, 

Do I need any apology for dwelling 
thus long and earnestly,notonly on the 
economical benefits, but on the moral 
and religious obligation, of taking eare 
of health? I find one in the facts, 
that ethical and theological writers, al- 
most if not quite without an exception, 
have left this field out of the domain 
of conscience; and that the constitu- 
ted guardians and directors of youth,— 
those at the head of our colleges and 
higher seminaries of learning,—have 
so generally omitted it in their coun- 
sels of wisdom. Let no young man 
attempt to palliate a continued neg- 
lect of this high duty, by saying that 
an imperfect education has left him 
without the requisite knowledge.— 
Vhere are books and drawings and an- 
atomical preparations, where this 
knowledge may be found. Do you 
say you have not money to buy them? 
Then, I reply, sweep streets, or sweep 
chimneys, to earnit! 





Having learned the conditions op 
which health can be enjoyed, and 
having secured its continuance by 
habit, let the young man survey the 
universe into which he has been born, 
and comprehend his marvellous rela. 
tions to it. 

Notwithstanding the beautiful adap. 
tations of the physical world to our 
needs, yet when we leave the regions 
of sense and of sensuous things, and 
ascend to the sphere of the intellect, 
we find that all which had ever de. 
lighted us before becomes poor and 
sombre in the presence of the brigh- 
ter glories that burst upon our view, 
Here fresh and illimitable fields,— 
as it were a new creation,—open up- 
on us, and, corresponding with the 
new object presented, a group of new 
faculties, to explore and enjoy them, 
is awakened within us. The outward 
eye sees outward things, and the out- 
side of things only; but the inward 
eye beholds the interior laws that goy- 
ern and inform them. The natural 
eye looks upon the works of nature 
only as a letterless man looks upon a 
book ora library; but the inward eye 
is emancipated from the bonds that 
bind its brother. The great panorama 
of the universe limits and bounds the 
outward organs that beholds it; gives 
them all they can ask; fills them with 
all they can receive. Splendid and 
majestic as are the heavens and the 
earth to the natural eye, yet they are 
solid, opaque, impervious. But to 
the subtle and pervading intellect, this 
solid framework of the universe be- 
comes transparent. Its densest and 
darkest textures are crystalline. To 
the intellect, each interior fibre and 
atom of things is luminous. The 
light of the mind has power to pene- 
trate and permeate the walls and can- 
opy of its earthly dwelling-place, as 
the light of the sun shines through 
glass. ‘The soul finds all matter a 
vacuum, and runs through it as elec- 
tricity runs through iron. The spir- 
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itual essence of man, looking out 
through the material structure of the 
body, beholds the spiritual essence of 
things that vivify the material struc- 
ture of creation. To the natural sense, 
the works of nature are only like some 
most exquisite piece of mechanism, 
confined for its protection in thick en- 
casements ot oak or of iron, and veiled 
from sight by the covering that hides 
while it secures it; or like a temple 
filled with all the wonders of nature 
and of art, but all whose doors are 
barred and all whose windows blinded. 
You see the walls that enclose the 
machine; you see the temple’s mag- 
nificent exterior; while to the spring 
which moves the wheels of the one, 
and to the splendors and enchantments 
that fill every compartment of the 
other, you are blind. But to the in- 
tellect of man all recesses are opéned ; 
all secrets revealed. Sunlight glows 
where darkness gloomed. ‘To ‘this 
power, no heighth is inaccessible, no 
depth unfathomable, no distance un- 
traversable. It has the freedom of 
the universe. It cannot be swallowed 
up in the waters of the sea; it cannot 
be crushed by the weight of the earth, 
and in the midst of the fiery furnace, 
one whose form is like the Son of God 
walks by its side. 

So, too, all created things are gov- 
erned by laws,—each by its own.— 
The inanimate move and gravitate and 
are chemically changed from form to 
form; the animate live and reproduce 
their kind and die, in obedience to un- 
changeable Jaws. These laws the in- 
tellect of man can discover and under- 
stand; and thus make his dominion 
co-extensive with his knowledge. So 
far as we understand these laws, we 
can bring all substances that are gov- 
erned by them under their action, and 
thus produce the results we desire; 
just as the coiner subjects his gold 
dust to the process of minting, and 
brings out eagles. So far as we un- 
derstand the Creator’s laws, He in- 


vests us with His power. When 
knowledge enables me to speak with 
the flaming tongue of lightning, across 
a continent, is it not the same as though 
I had power to call down the swiftest 
angel fromheaven,and send him abroad 
as the messenger of my thoughts? 
When a knowledge of astronomy and 
navigation enables me to leave a port 
on this side of the globe and thread 
my labyrinthine way among contrary 
winds, and through the currents and 
counter-currents of the ocean, and to 
strike any port | please on the oppo- 
site side of the globe; is it not the 
same as though God for his purpose 
had endued me with His all-seeing vis- 
ion, and enabled me to look through 
clouds and darkness around the convex 
earth? Nor does the intellect stop 
with the knowledge of physical laws. 
All the natural attributes of the Au- 
thor of those laws are its highest and 
noblest study. Its contemplations and 
its discoveries rise from the spirit that 
dwelleth in a beast to the spirit that 
dwelleth in a man; and from this to 
theSpirit that dwelleth in the heavens. 
Every acquisition of knowledge, also, 
which the intellect can make, assirai- 
lates the creature to the all knowing 
Creator. It traces another line on 
the countenance of the yet ignorant 
child, by which he more nearly re- 
sembles the Omniscient Father. Do 
not these reflections prove the worth 
and power and grandeur of the human 
mind, and show the infinite nature of 
the boon and blessedness which have 
been placed within reach of every 
human being? 

Look, too, at the provision which 
the bounty of God has made for anoth- 
er group of the human faculties,—for 
the esthetic or beauty-loving part of 
our nature. We might have eaten and 
drank and worked in a drab-colored 
universe as well as in this scene of 
ever-varying splendor; in a world of 
monotone and droning as well as in 
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**Ten thousand harps that tune 
Angelic harmonies;”’ 


in a world of geometric triangles and 
polygons, instead of fields of gwaving 
grain and bowers of wreathing vines 
and all the graceful lines of beauty and 
of art. Yet what a prodigality of cre- 
ations to gratify the sentiment of beauty 
in the mind of man!—the many col- 
ored flowers of the green earth, and 
the many-colored stars of the cerulean 
sky; the tints of the living foliage of 
summer, and the more gorgeous hues 
of the dying foliage of autumn.—that 
season when nature weaves a mantle 
of more than Tyrian splendor, and 
spreads it like a garment over valley 
and hill; the fervid and ever-changing 
etfulgence of the rising sun, and gent- 
ler glories of his setting hour; the sta- 
tionary rainbow and the shooting au- 
roras; the glittering colors of bird 
and insect and shell; all nature’s sym- 
metry of proportion, whether in the 
tiny walls of the coral insect’s sepul- 
chre, or in the honey-bee’s comb, or 
in the basaltic pillars that uphold the 
mountains; the rigid shaft of the oak, 
and the vine that gracefully festoons 
it;—but I forbear; for who shall cata- 
logue the master-pieces in nature’s 
galleries of benuty,—all marvels, all 
fashioned from archetypes of in- 
finite excellence in the Divine Mind? 
Surely, He who created the fragrance 
and flowers and music of Paradise; 
He who nas commanded a thousand 
sleepless attendants, each with a horn 
of plenty in its hand, to stand around 
even the disobedient children of men, 
and minister to their Juxury and their 
adornment, was no anchorite. Surely, 
He who created all colors, and has 
mingled them together in the petals of 
flowers, in the armature of insects and 
in the plumage of birds, and has blend- 
e1 lily and rose in the cheek of youth; 
He who has strewed the bottom of 
the ocean with pearls,and sowed jasper 
and amethyst and chrysolite among 
the rocks, was no contemner of adorn- 








ment. He prepared this wondroys 
frame of things not only to. excite the 

exultation of sense and of sentiment, 

but to inspire the sublime contempla. 

tions of the intellect, and to make our 

devotions impassioned by making their 

Object so admirable. And with what 

nice adaptations and adjustments man 

is fitted to the universe in which he is 

placed! Behold the marvellous reach 

and energy with which the narrow or. 

gans of our narrow bodies extend their 

cognizance and display their power! 

The nervous filaments of the senses 

are finer than a spider’s thread. Yet 

they are the avenues of communica. 

tion between the world without and 

the world within. They spread them- 

selves out over a little space at the 

roots of the tongue, and all the savors 

of nature become tributaries to our 

pleasure. They unfold ,themselves 

over a little space in the olfactory or- 

gans, and we catch the perfumes of 
all the zones. They are ramified over 

a little space in the hollow of the ear, 

and the myriad voices of nature, from 

the shrill insect or the mellifluous 
song-bird to the organ tones of heav- 

en’s cathedral,—the thunder, the cat- 

aract and the ocean,—become our or- 

chestra. They line a spot in the in- 
terior of the eye so small that the tip 
of the finger may cover it; when lo! 

the earth and the heavens, to the re- 
motest constellations that seem to glit 
ter feebly on the confines of space, 
are painted, quick as thought, in the 
chambers of the brain. By these 
senses we hold connection with all the 
external things, as though millions of 
telegraphic wire stretched from every 

outward object, and came in conver: 
ing lines to find their focus in our oF- 
gans, and through these inlets to pour 
their pictures, their odors and thelr 
songs, into the all-capacions brain.— 
Nay, better than this; for we have the 
picture, the perfume and the music, 
without the encumbrance of the 
wires. 
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But a higher and holier world than 
the world “of Ideas, or the world of 
Beauty, lies around us; and we find 
ourselves endued with susceptibilities 
which affiliate us to all its purity and 
its perfectness. The laws of nature 
are sublime, but there is a moral sub- 
limity before which the highest intelli- 
gences must kneel and adore. The 
laws by which the winds blow, and the 
tides of the ocean, like a vast clepsy- 
dra, measures, with inimitable exact- 
ness, the hours of ever-flowing time; 
the laws by which the planets roll, and 
the sun vivifies and paints; the laws 
which preside over the subtile combi- 
nations of chemistry, and the amazing 
velocities of electricity; the laws of 
germination and production i in the veg- 
etable and animal worlds ;—all these, 
radiant with eternal beauty as they 
are. and exalted above all the objects 
of sense, still wane and pale before 
the Moral Glories that apparel the 
universe in their celestial light. The 
heart can put on charms which no 
beauty of known things, nor imagina- 











dundant in treasures for the body, 

grandeur for the mind, and in happi- 
ness for the heart, man is born. He 
awakens into life, like Adam in the 
garden of Eden, and finds himselfsur- 
rounded by a higher paradise than 
bloom and fruitage, than streams and 
embowering shades, can create. He 
finds the carth a vast and perfect ap- 
paratus of means adapted and design- 
ed to minister to his enjoyment and to 
aggrandize his power. The globe, 
with all its dynamical energies, its 
mineral treasures, its vegetative pow- 
ers, its fecundities of life, is only a 


‘grand and divinely wrought machine 


put into his hands; and, on the condi- 
tion of knowledge, he may wield it 
and use it, as an artisan uses his tool, 
Knowledge inaugurates us into the of- 
fice of superintendent and director of 
the elements, and all their energies. 

By means of knowledge, they may all 
be made ministering servants for our 
profit and our pleasure. Such is the 
true philosophic relation in which we 
stand to this earth, and to the perfect 


tion of the unknown, can aspire to) system of laws which govern it, and 


emulate. Virtue shinesin native col- 


‘to the mighty and exhaustless ener- 


ors, purer and brighter than pearl, or | gies with which its frame, and every 


diamond, or prism, can reflect. 
bian gardens in their 
hale no such sweetness as charity dif- 
luses. Beneficence is godlike, and he 
who does most good to “his fellow-man 
is the Master of Masters, and has 
learned the Artof Arts. 
embellish the universe as you will, it 
is only a fit, temple for the heart that 
loves truth with a supreme love. I[n- 
animate vastness excites wonder; 
knowledge kindles admiration, but love 
enraptures the soul. Scientific truth 
is marvellous, but moral truth is di- 
vines and whoever breathes its air 
and walks by its light has found the 
lost paradise. For him a new heaven 
and anew earth have already been 
created. His home is the sanctuary 
of God, the Holy of Holies. 

And now, into this universe, so re- 





Ara-| organ of its frame is filled. 
bloom can ex- | 


Enrich and! 





lt is our 
automaton. Gravitation, repulsion, 
caloric, magnetism, air, water, fire, 
light, lightning,—through knowledge, 
we can play them all, as Maelzel plays 
his chessman! , 

As a beingof spiritual attributes, 
man occupies, as it were, a central 
point. The glowing universe spreads 
around him. With his hand, or with 
his thought, or with his love, he can 
lay hold on every parcof it. Though 
born in ignorance, his intellect is like 
an ever growing papyrus, on whose 
leaves all knowledge may be written. 
Though liable to fall, amidst the false 
lights. of earth, and under the wild im- 
pulses of his nature, yet he can rise 
by aspiration to the “first good, first 
perfect, and first fair.” The human 
soul is Desire; the works an | wisdom 
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of God are a fountain of Supply. If 
the soul of man is void at birth, it is 
a void so capacious that the universe 
may be transfused into it. All nature 
and spirit have an aftinity for the new- 
born child. They address themselves 
to him in sweetest accents. They 
yearn to pour themselves into the ea- 
pacious chambers of his mind, and 
the more capacious chambers of his 
heart. ‘They flow to him, they im- 
press themselves upon him, as the im- 
ages of objects are cast upon a mirror 
by reflected sunlight. As the mirror 
receives images from abroad, so does 
he ; but infinitely superior to the mir- 
ror, he can retain what he receives. 
By labor and by duty, he can provide 
mansions in his soul capacious of all 
things ; by intelligence he can com- 
prehend the laws which govern and 
the springs which move them ; and} 
by love and truth, he can enter heav- | 
en, and hold communion with every 
order in the hierarchy of excellence. 
Thus, in every human soul, creation 
may be created anew. The uncon- 
scious creation may be created con- 
sciously. Nay, the created universe 
may repeat itself in every human soul. 
Born into this actual universe, the 
weakest child, by virtue of his endow- 
ments and capacities, is in himself a 
potential universe. Supply the con- 
dition of infinite duration, and each 
soul is capable of bging built up into 
another universe, of height, and depth 
and amplitude, like its prototype. In 
the same sense in which our life is 
coeval with eternity, our mental na- 
ture is commensurate with infinity, 
and our moral nature capable of per- 
fection. 








( To be continued.) 


A Gop—A Moment—An Eter- 
nity.—-How sad it is that an eternity, 
solenin and ever near us, should im- 
press us so slightly as it does, and be 
so much forgotten! A Christian 
traveller tells us that he saw the fol- 








— 





lowing religious admonition on the 





subject of eternity printed on a folio 
sheet, and hanging in a public room 
of an Inn in Savoy; and it was placed, 
he understood, in every house in the 
parish :—* Understand well the force 
of the words—a God, a moment, an 
eternity; a God who sees thee, a mo- 
ment which flies from thee, an eter. 
nity which awaits thee; a God whom 
you serve so ill, a moment of which 
you so little profit, an eternity which 
you so little prize, an eternity which 
you hazard so rashly.” 





I LOVE THE VINE. 





BY MRS. CATHERINE WALKER. 





I love the vine that closely twines 
Around the mighty tree; 

It teaches me how I should cling 
To thee, my God, to thee. 


Emblem of meek dependence ’tis 
Upon a friend or brother: 

It teaches us to lend support 
And succor to each other. 


Emblem of warm affection, too, 
Of love’s confiding heart, 

Which cleaves to those we liold most dear 
And naught but death can part. 


Though tempest winds may rudely blow, 
And wintry blasts may chill, 

The heart-with true affection fraught 
Willcling the closer still. 


I love the vine that gently twines 
Around my little bower, 

Which here and there a cluster bears, 
And many a fragrant flower. 


It shades me from the noontide heat, 
With fragrance fills the air; 

It is a sweet, a lone retreat — 
“It is the bowerof prayer.” 


It teaches me that Christ, the vine, 
Doth histrue branches prove, 

By showing here the fruit they bear, 
With richest flowers of love. 


I love the vine that loves to climb 
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Aloft the forest trees, 
Where it may feel the breath of heaven 
In every passing breeze. 


It teaches me to raise my heart, 
And fix on things above, 

Where balmy dewsof grace distil, 
And zephy1s whisper love. 


But yet I love the humble vine 
That’s creeping round and round, 
So richly laden with its fruit, 
It cannot leave the ground. 


We often see it trampled on, 
But still it yields its store, 

And creeps along with quiet mein, 
Just as it did before. 


O what a lesson for my soul, 
This vine upon the ground: 
Emblem of true humility 
With words of mercy crowned. 


The fruitful vine, where’er it grows, 
A lesson doth impart, 

That will instruct reflecting minds, 
And touch a tender: heart. 


The proudest oak that waves its top, 
Nortallest mountain pine, 

Can hoast such honors paid their fruit 
As the dependent vine. 


Its fruit the only emblem yields 
Of that atoning fount, [spear 
Which flowed from ’neath the soldier’s 
On Calvary’s tragic mount. 


Take this, the meek Redeemer said, 
I drink no more with you: 

It represents my blood with which 
I seal the convenant new. 


Touch not its consecrated fruit 
With desecrating hand, 

But, as an emblom of that blood, 
Let it for ever stand. 


0, I shall always love the vine, 
I’d live beneath its shade, 
And where its branches gently twine, 


There let my dust be laid. 





| JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 





Glorious in the history of our coun- 
try will the name at the head of this 
article appear in the future. It will 
with that of Franklin, Prescott, and 
others, stand out on the page with in- 
creasing brightness, and shed lustre on 
the American name. 


We can hardly realize the great 
amount of suffering and privation en- 
dured by this wonderful man in the 
acquisition of that knowledge which 
renders him a star in the literary 
world. 

We venture the belief that the fol- 
lowing from the pen of Parke Good- 
win Esq., will be hailed with joy by 
our readers. 


“A few years ago, there arrived at 
the hotel erected near Niagara Fulls, 
an odd-looking man, whose appear- 
ance was quite in contrast with that 
of the crowds of well-dressed and pol- 
ished figures which adorned that cele- 
brated resort. He seemed just to 
have sprung from the woods. His 
dress, which was made of leather, 
stood dreadfully in need of repair, ap- 
parently not having felt the touch of 
either laundi:ess or needle-woman for 
many a long month. A _ worn-out 
blanket, that might have served for a 
bed, was buckled to his shoulders; a 
large knife hung on one side, balan- 
ced by a rusty tin box on the other; 
and his beard, uncropped, tangled and 
coarse, fell d§wn upon his bosom, as 
if to counterpoise the weight of black 
hair-locks that supported themselves 
upon his back and shoulders. This 
strange being, to the spectators seem- 
ingly half civilized and half savage, 
; had a quick, glancing eye, an elastic, 
firm movement and sharp face, that 





seemed able to cut its way through 
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the cane-brakes, both of society and 
of the wilderness. 

He pushed his steps into the sitting 
room, unstrapped his little burden, 
quietly looked round for the landlord, 
and then modestly asked for his break- 
fast. The host at first drew back with 
evident repugnance at the apparition 
which thus proposed to intrude his un- 
couth form among the genteel visitors, 
but a word whispered in his ear speed- 
ily satisfied his doubts. 

The stranger took his seat among 
the company, some staring, some 
shruging, and some even laughing out- 
right. Yet it has turned out that there 
was more in that single man than in 
all the rest of thethrong. He called 
himself anAmerican woodsman ;he was 
a true, genuine son of nature, yet one 
who had been entertained with dis- 
tinction at the tables of princes; learn- 
ed societies, to which the like of Cu- 
vier belonged, had been proud to wel- 
come his entrance; in short, he was 
one whose fame has been growing 
brighter, while the fashionables who 
laughed at him, and many much great- 
er than they, have utterly perished. 
From every hill-top, and every deep 
shady grove, the birds, those ‘ living 
blossoins of the air,’ will sing his name. 
The little wren will pipe it with her 
matin hymn about our houses; the 
oriole carol it from the slender grass- 
es of the meadows; the turtle dove 
roll it through the secret forests; the 
many-voiced mocking bird pour it a- 
long the evening air; and the imperi- 
al, the bird of Washington, as he sits 
on his craggy home, far up the blue 
mountains, will scream it to the tem- 
pests and the stars. Fie was John 
James Audubon, Orni:hologist. 

Mr. Audubon was born about 1775. 
in ‘the State of Louisiana, not Penn- 
sylvania, as has been many times sta- 
ted. His parents, who were French, 
were of that happy nature which dis- 
posed them to encourage the early in- 
dications of talent in the minds of their 





children. They soon perceived in the 
subject of these remarks, that love of 
the woods and fields which has since 
made him so conspicuous.as a natural- 
ist among men. ‘ When I had hard. 
ly learned to walk,’ says he in the pre. 
face to the first volume of his Orni- 
thology, ‘and to articulate those first 
words always so endearing to parents, 
the productions of nature that lay 
spread all around, were constantly 
pointed out to me. They soon became 
my playmates; and before my ideas 
were sufficiently formed to enable me 
to estimate the difference between the 
azure tints of the sky and the emer. 
ald hue of the foliage, I felt that an in- 
timacy with them, not consisting: in 
friendship merely, but bordering on 
phrenzy must accompany my steps 
through life; and now, more than ev- 
er, am | persuaded of the power of 
those early impressions.’ 

In his sixteenth year, that is, about 
1791, he went to France to pursue his 
education. He received lessons in 
drawing from the celebrated David. 
But the ‘eyes and noses of giants, 
and the heads of horses represented 
in ancient sculpture,’ were not the 
themes he would be at; and although 
he pursued his studies sedulously, his 
heart still panted for the sparkling 
streams and interminable forests, for 
his ‘native land of groves.’ He re- 
turned home the following year, with 
a kindled ardor for the woods, and 
commenced a collection of designs, 
destined shortly to swell into that 
magnificent series of volumes: which 
the world applauded as the ‘ Birds of 
America.” They were begun on a 
beautiful plantation which his father 
had given him, situated on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, near a creek known 
as the Perkioming. There, amid the 
fine woodlands, its extensive hills 
crowned with evergreens, he medita- 
ted his simple and agreeable objects, 
and pursued his rambles, from the 
first faint streaks of day until late in 
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the evening, when, wet with dew,and 
laden with feathered captives, he re- 
turned to the quiet enjoyment of the 
fire-side. 

Yet the passion for birds did not 
seem to seal his heart to the influen- 
ces of a still more tender and exalted 
passion. He married, and he was for- 
tunate in marrying a lady who in vi- 
cissitude has animated his courage, and 
in prosperity appreciated the grounds 
and measure of his success. ‘But who 
cares,’ says he, speaking of the event, 
‘to listea to the love tales of a natu- 
ralist, whose feelings may be supposed 
to be as light as the feathers of the 
birds he delineates?’ 

For many years, the necessities of 
life drove him into commercial enter- 
prises, which involved him in a series 
of calamities. Elis mind was so filled 
with nature, that all his speculations 
proved unprofitable. From observa- 
tion and study only could he derive 
gratification. Ele was compelled to 
struggle against the wishes of his 
friends—except of his wife and chil- 
dren, to their lasting honor be it said-~ 
who strove to win him from pursuits 
which, in the world’s eye, are so har- 
ren and unproductive. But their im- 
portunities had an effect quite the con- 
trary to what they were intended.— 
Irritated beyond endurance, he broke 
at last through all bonds, and gate 
himself up entirely to his favorite pur- 
suits. He undertook long and tedi- 
ous journeys; he ransacked the woods, 
the lakes, the prairies, and the shores 
of the Atlantic: he spent years away 
from his family. ‘ Yet, will you be- 
lieve it,’ says he, ‘I had no other ob- 
ject in view than simply to enjoy the 
sight of nature. Never fora moment 
did I conceive the hope of becoming. 
in any degree, useful to my kind, un- 
til [ accidentally formed acquaintance 
with the prince of Musignano,(Lucien 
Bonaparte,) at Philadelphia, to which 
place { had gone with a view of pro- 
ceeding eastward aloug the coast’— 








This was the 5th of April, 1824— 
But of his public labors we shall 
speak a word in the sequel. Let us, 
fur the present follow him in his soli- 
tary wanderings. Having lived on his 
beautiful plantation for ten years, he 
was induced to remove west. Witha 
matress, a few prepared viands, and 
two negroes Lo assist him in the toils 
of emigration, he departed, accompa- 
nied by his wife and child, for a resi- 
dence which he had procured for them 
in the village of Henderson, Ken- 
tucky. ‘The method of traveling at 
that day, which he has faithfully de- 
scribed, furnishes a striking contrast 
with the more easy and expeditious 
modes of modern conveyance. 

His new domicil at Henderson gave 
him ample opportunities for the prose- 
cution of his ornithological inquiries. 
He was accustomed to make long ex- 
cursions through all the neighboring 
country, scouring the fields and the 
woods, fording the lakes and rivers.— 
We think we see him now, setting out 
early in the morning, with no com- 
panion but his dog and gun; the faith- 
ful tin box, containing his pencil and 
colors, slung at his side; now popping 
down the unconscious warbler that 
makes the air vocal from some neigh- 
boring tree; now. hastening to the 
broad shelter of some vencrable oak, 
to describe the form and paint the va- 
riegated plumage of his victim; now 
crouching fur hours underneath some 
withered trunk, to observe the habits 
of some shy and timid bird; now 
climbing the jagged side of some 
rocky precipice, to find the nest eggs 
of the eagle, that screams and flutters 
upon the dry top of the storm-blasted 
beach still higher up; now treading 
upon the head of a serpent that hiss- 
es and writhes among the thick leaves 
of the copse; now starting the bear 
and cougar from their lairs in the fast- 
nesses; now cleaving with lusty sin- 
ew, his gun and appiratus fastened a- 
bove his head, the troubled waters of a 
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swollen stream; now wandering for 
days through the illimitable and path- 
less. thickets of the cane-brake, at 
night sleeping upon the hard ground 
or across the branches of trees, by day 
almost perishing from thirst; and now 
hailing with pleasure at sunset, the 
cheerful glimmer of the lonely log 
cabin fire. 

Mr. Goodwin relates some of the 
encounters of M. Audubon with earth- 
quakes, savage beasts, and more sav- 
age men, but we leave these anec- 
dotes for the autobiography. 

But no earthquakes, nor hurricanes, 
nor carving-knife of the wild denizens 
of the desert, could aftiict him half so 
much as he suffered in consequence of 
an attack by a wild ferocious animal— 
neither more nor less than a--rat. It 
was a calamity, the like of which is 
seldom recorded in literary history.— 
Edward Livingston, it is said, having 
finished his great code of Louisianian 
law, beheld the labor of three perse- 
vering years perish in an instant in the | 
flames. Thomas Carlyle, when he 
had. finished the first volume of his 
French Revolution, had every scrap of 
it burned through the carelessness of 
a friend; and so Mr. Audubon, hav- 
ing wandered and toiled for years to 
get accurate representations of Amer- 
ican birds found that two Norway rats 
had in a night destroyed two hundred 
of his original drawings, containing 
the forms of more than one thousand 
inhabitants of the air. All were 
gone, except a few bits of gnawed pa- 
per, upon which the marauding rascals 
had reared a family of their young. 
“The burning heat,” says the noble 
sufferer, “which instantly rushed 
through my brain, was too great to be 
endured, without affecting the whole 
of my nervous system. I slept not 
for several nights, and the days passed 
like days of oblivion, until the animal 
powers being recalled into action, 
through the strength of my constitu- 





i 
and my pencils, and went forward tp 
the woods as gayly as if nothing had 
happened.” 

He went forth, and in less thar 
three years had his portfolio again fil- 
led. 

It was in 1824, we remarked, that 
Lucien Bonaparte suggested to him 
the idea of collecting and making pub. 
lic the treasures which he had amassed 
in his wild journeyings. For some 
time in the depth of the solitudes, his 
mind brooded over the kindling 
thought. He resolved upon a visit to 
Europe, and with that instant action 
which has been the secret of his sue. 
cess, he prepared for his departure. — 
He sailed—but maturer reflection 
taught kim to approach the shores of 
Eng!and with despondency and doubt, 
There was not a friend in all the nation 
to whom he could apply. When he 
landed, his situation appeared to him 
precarious in the extreme. He imag. 
ined, he says, in the simplicity.of his 
heart, that every individual he was 


| about to meet might be possessed of 


talents superior to any on this side of 
the Atlantic, Traversing the streets 
of Liverpool for two whole days, he 
had looked in vain for a single glance 
of sympathy. But how. soon did the 
aspect of things around him change ! 
There are kind, generous hearts eve- 
ry where ; men of noble faculties to 
discern the beautiful and true, the wo- 
men of warm, gushing affections. Ip 
a little while he was the admired of all 
admirers. Men of genius, the Wil- 
sons, the Roscoes, the Swainsons, sud- 
denly recognised his lofty claims ;— 
learned societics, without number, ex- 
tended tohim the warm and willing 
hand of fellowship : the inouses of the 
nobility were opened to him; and 
wherever he went, the solitary, un 
friended American woodsman was the 
conspicuous object of wide remark 
and love. Under such auspices, in 
1831, at Edinburgh, he put forth his 


tion, | took up my gun, my note book, | first volume of Ornithological Biogra- 
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ohy. Its striking and original merit 
procured him subscribers tw the re- 
maining volumes, from all parts of the 
kinedom. At once, he took rank 
as the most worthy ornithologist of 
the age—able as an observer and de- 
scriber to wear the mantle of the gift- 
ed Wilson, and, as a painter of ani- 
mals, to take his place beside the 
equally gifted Barrabaud. 

From England, Mr. Audubon pro- 
ceeded to France, where he received 
honor and homage of the most dis- 
tinguished men of science of that 
learned nation; among the rest, of 
that gigantic, but gracetul genius, Ca- 
vier, the glance of whose eye into the 
vreat valley of death, has infused life 
into the dry bones of a thousand years. 
And that other distinguished man who 
for eighty years now, has illustrated 
Germany and the world by his vast 
and incredible labor in almost every 
department of natural science, achiev- 
ing a fame as brilliant as was ever won 
by the intelleet-—Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt became his enthusiastic admirer, 
and sincere correspondent friend. 

When he returned to his native 
land, it was only to renew with more 
ardor his labor in the. woods. His 
first expedition was to the coasts of 
Nlorida, where, amid flocks of snowy 
pelicans and cormorants, tortoises and 
flying fish, he laid up vast treasures of 
knowledge for his forthcoming vol- 
umes. Having examined every part 
f the coast and of the different keys, 
passing even to the Tortugas Islands, 
he returned to Charleston, 8. C., anx- 
ious to bend his course to the North- 
cast, that he might keep pace with the 
birds during their emigrations. Sick- 
ness detained him during the greater 
part of the summer in Boston, but 
having recovered about the middle of 
August, he left his Boston friends on 
his way eastward. He explored the 
whole of the State of Maine, the Brit- 
ish province of New Bruswick, a por- 
tion of the Canadas, and then, when 








there were no prizes in those districts 
to carry away, turned his steps to the 
dreary shores of the ice bound Labra- 
dor. His researches into the habits of 
birds, beasts, and men of this liyper- 
borean region were successful, and he 
returned rich with materials, to the 
abode of his tamily and friends. Of 
the industry with which- he pushed 
his inquiries, and-of the startling and 
touching adventures to which his va- 
rious ¢xcursions gave rise, his volumes 
are full of entertaining and instructive 
proof. Our plan does not allow as, 
as we should wish, to introduce them 
here. Let us add, however, that his 
Ornithological Biography has expand- 
ed into five large books ; that his 
“Birds of America” are finished in 
glorious style, and that his magnifi- 
cent “ Illustrations,’? being those birds 
drawn to the size of life, have for 
some time been the astonishment and 
dclight of the cultivated world. 

One hundred and seventy-five sub- 
scribers to this great work, at one 
thousand dollars, (eighty of these we 
are glad to say, were his countrymen.) 
remunerated him for the expense he 
had ineurred in its publication. 

In the-year 1842, Mr. Audubon be- 
gan a collection of the quadrupeds of 
America, similar to his work on the 
birds. He had already, at that time, 
materials enough to make five large 
volumes, and it was the impression of 
those who saw his original colored 
drawings, that the work when com- 
pleted, would make a still grander 
monument to his memory than any 
he had yet executed.* The animals, 
if we remember rightly, were drawn 
of the size of life, with all that accura- 
cy of outline, that grace and vigor of 
action, and fidelity of form and color 
which characterized his pencil. To 
see one of his plates was tq see the 
animal itself,,as he appeared in his 
native haunts, without so much as a 
spot or a hair omitted. 

Mr. Audubon was an old man at 
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his time, (66, nearly,) yet he contem- 
plated his prospective journey to the 
Rocky Mountains with as much appar- 
ent ardor and delight as a schoolboy 
looks forward to the rambles of vaca- 
tion. It was a journey that involved 
thousands upon thousands of miles of 
travel, through an unbroken wilder- 
ness, but we remember that when we 
hinted to him a word or two about the 
probable hardships of such an under- 
taking, he replied in broken English, 
with a peculiar smile upon his face 
and his eye flashed with a sudden fire, 
«Hardships? why its sport, man— 
sport: it is they who are perpetually 
stewed within these brick walls, with- 
out freedom, health or happiness, who 
have the hardships of life. But we 
believe that some unforeseen circum- 
stances prevented Mr. Audubon from 
fulfilling his intention, at any rate, to 
the extent which was originally in his 
mind. 


HIS WRITINGS AND CHARACTER, 


A peculiar ease, vigor, and anima- 
tion, mark Mr. Audubon’s written 
style. His description of birds in 
their various moods are not the dull 
and dry details of a naturalist, but 
warm, lively, picturesque paintings of 
a poet. To open at any page of his 
volumes is to step at once into a 
region of agreeable forms and enrap- 
turing sounds. He seems to enter in- 
to the very spirit of birds themselves, 
sings when they sing, and rises upon 
the wing when they fly. And his 
whole lite, like theirs, seems to have 
been a perpetual and cheerful ascrip- 
tion of praise to that 

‘‘Power whose care 
Teaches their way along the pathlesscoast, 


The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost.” 


In person, Mr. Audubon was tall, 
with a fine, elastic form, and most stri- 
king appearance. His face, with his 
aquiline nose and keen eyes, some- 
times reminded one of the beak of the 





eagle. His action was quick, and his 
conversation lively and spirited. Ow- 
ing to his French extraction, he spoke 
with an accent, in a soft and gentle 
voice, but with great earnestness and 
conviction. He was noted for the 
simple-heartedness and kindness of 
his disposition. His habits were tem- 
perate and frugal, and his attachments 
to the different members of his family 
profound. 

For several years past, Mr. Auduv- 
bon had lived on a beautiful estate 
called Minniesland, on the banks of 
the Hudson, some eight or ten 
miles from the city, where the beauty 
of the scenery and the kind hospitali- 
ty of its distinguished occupants made 
it an agreeable retreat for all who had 
the honor of their acquaintance. His 
health, however, for the last two years 
had been failing. His funeral was as 
unostentatious as his life had been— 
He was buried in the family vault of 
Trinity Church Cemetery, adjoining 
his own estate. His widow, two sons, 
and numerous grandchildren are left 
to mourn his loss. 


CONCLUSION, 


What a life has that been of which 
we have here given a faint outline !— 
What a character is that of which we 
have only made a rough sketch! [3 
not John James Audubon, as we said 
in the outset, an admirable specimen 
of the hero as a man of science!— 
For sixty years or more has he fil- 
lowed, with more than religious devo- 
tion, a beautiful and elevated pursuit 
enlarging its boundaries by his discov- 
eries, and illustrating its objects by 
his art. 

In all climates and in all weathers; 
scorched by burning suns, drenched 
by piercing rains, frozen by the fier- 
cest colds: now diving fearlessly into 
the densest forest, now wandering 
alone over the most savage regions; 
in perils and in difficulties, and in 
doubts; with no companion to cheer 
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his his way, far from the smiles and ap- By his pencil and his pen he has 
w- nlause of society; listening only to made the world eternally his debtor. 
ke the sweet music of birds, or to the Exqussite delineations of the visible 
tle sweeter music of his own thoughts, and vocal ornaments of the air, dr awn 
nd he has faithfully kept his path. The with so much nicety, colored with so 
he record of man’s life entertain but few | much brilliancy, as they are seen in 
of nobler examples of strength of pur-| their ewn favorite haunts, who can . 
m- nose and indefatigable energy. adequately describe? 
nts . 
ily 
lu- A GEM. 
ate P ie 
of —We find the following in the columns of a provincial country paper, receive 
ten by the last mail from England.—It is signed “D. Wright, Shoemaker.” 
THE BANNER OF PEACE. 
ade 
vad I thought there was peace, in the sweet flowery vale, 
His Where the breezes were soft, and the verdure was bright; ~ 
ars But the soft breezes fled in the roar of the gale, 
as And the tempest dispelled all my dreams of delight. 
— 
+ of I thought there was peace, in the bosom of love, 
ng And sweet were the kisses my fond lovers gave; 
My But her beauty departed, like flowers ‘of the grove, 
lef And my peace was soon buried with her in the grave. 

I theught there was peace when the battle wns won, 

And thousands were slain for the laurels I wore; 

ich But the tears of the mother who wept for her son 


Destroyed the sweet peace that I cherish’d before. 


I thought there was peace when the men of renown 
Assembled to greet me in mansions of state; 

But the smiles of the sycophants changed to afrown, 
When I spoke of the vices that tainted the great. 


Oh! I thought there was peace in the smiles of the world; 
Where beauty was blended with youth in its bloom; 

Ah! but sudden the dark pall of death was unfurled, 
And beauty and youth were both veiled in the tomb. 


Then I turned from the follies and cares of the world, 
And I gazed far beyond the dark clouds of the sky, 
And I thought, that the Banner or Peace was unfurled, 
With a shout; in the midst of the angels on high !, 


Oh! sweet was the thrill of the shout that was given, 
And bright was the splendor, but transient its gleam; 

For I shouted in rapture, and thought me in heaven— 
But 1 woke from my slumber, and all was a dream! 
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Tuomas CHALMERS was born in 
Anstruther,a small village in Fifeshire, 
on the Frith of Forth, March 17th, 
1780. He was sent at an early age 
to the ancient University of St. An- 
drews, in his native county. .During 
his academic career he manifested 
many of the traits of character that 
were afterwards developed on a wider 
stage of action. His untiring energy, 
his frank cordiality, his irresistible 
bonhomie, and his commanding su- 
periority of intellect, were conspicuous 
among his compeers: His old land- 
lady used to tell with great gusto his 
exploits among his fellow-students ; 
settling by one cleaving word the dis- 
pute that had excited protracted 
wranglings. 

There was early developed in his 
mind an intense love for physical sci- 
ence. Natural philosophy, chemis- 
try, natural history, botany, geology, 
eonchology, &c., all shared his atten- 
tion; but it was to mathematics, and 
especially to its application to astron- 
omy, that his mind was most power- 
fully attracted. Nor were his excur- 
sions here merely those of an amateur. 
He studied these sciences deeply and 
thoroughly; and his early and scientif- 
ic training was manifest in all his sub- 
sequent intellectual development.— 
His mathematical discipline gave ac- 
curacy, discrimination, and the power 
of patient, continuous thought, toa 
wind that would otherwise have run 
wild with excessive imagination; 
whilst the wonderful facts of natural 
science furnished the magnificent 1m- 
agery, which his daring faney often 
used with such brilliant effect. His 
mind was to celebrate the nuptials, 
or at least to publish the banns, be- 
tween science and religion,and furnish 
in its own splendid attainments aj 





prophetic instance of their future al- 


liance. ‘The great importance,there- 
fore, of this prolonged courtship of 
the sciences, in fitting him for the 
great work of life, is very obvious, 
There is no reason to believe that 
at this time he possessed more than a 
speculative acquaintance with relic. 
ion. It was an age of coldnessin the 
Church, and skepticism out of it~ 
with Principal Robertson as the type 
of one, and David Hume of the other: 
and we cannot wonder that he, with 
so many others, had a form of godli- 
ness without any of its power. He 
had not received that fire-baptism thet 
descended upon him with its rushing 
mighty power at a later period in life, 
and which sublimated the massy 
stores of his mind to a purity and 
splendor that attracted the world. 
He was appointed mathematical tu- 
tor at St. Andrews about the time he 
attained his majority, and continued 
in his post until he was called to be a 
junior assistant to the minister of Cay- 
ers, in Roxburghshire. _ This position 
he soon exchanged for the rural 
charge of Kilmany, in his native 
county, near to St. Andrews, in May, 
1803. Here he had ample leisure 
for his scientific pursuits; and could 
wander at will over the bleak hills of 
Fife on botanical and geological ex- 
cursions, startling the rude peasantry 


‘in the lonely glens with his hammer 


and box, as he sought for some rare 
flower or curious crystal. He soon 
reappeared in St. Andrews as a lec- 
turer on chemistry. His first appear 
ance as an author was in the greai 
Leslie case,—that created at the time 
a deep excitement in Scotland. The 
chair of mathematics in the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh being vacant, among 
a great many candidates, (Chalmers 
himself being of the number,) there 
were two who rallied around them 
powerful parties. Dr. Macknight re- 
ceived the support of the clergy o! 
Edinburgh; whilst Mr. Leslie was the 
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candidate of the philosophical party. 
After a bitter and prolonged struggle, 
the philosophical party triumphed, and 
Mr. Leslie was elected. During the 
pendency of the contest, Dugald 
Stewart published a pamphlet against 
the clerical party, containing a letter 
from Playfair, asserting the incompat- 
ibility of mathematical studies with 
the duties of a clergyman. This let- 
ter roused all the ire of young Chal- 
mers, and provoked him to break a 
lance with the polished academic, who, 
having himself passed froin the math- 
ematical chair, seemed to furnish in 
his own case a refutation of his posi- 
tion, or lay himself open to the charge 
of unfaithfulness as a pastor, or incom- 
petency as a professor. Accordingly, 
he published an anonymous pamphlet, 
assailing Playfair with no little asperi- 
ty. This tract has never been re- 
printed, and is only referred to asa 
part of his history. It possesses his 
peculiarities of style in thelr most 
inpruned and exuberant form, and is 
pervaded by a fierce and unsanctified 
spirit. It is characteristic of the un- 
hallowed state of the young pastor’s 
soul, that he contended strenuously 
that “it required almost no consump- 
tion of intellectual effort” to discharge 
pastoral duty ; and “that a tminister 
may enjoy five days in the week of 
uninterrupted leisure, for the prosecu- 
tion of any science in which his taste 
might dispose him to engage.” The 
low estimate’ he evidently put upon 
the pastoral office, the appailing un- 
consciousness of its fearful responsi- 
bilities, his evident contempt for the 
office which he held uneasily as a 
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His next work was on_ his favorite 
science, Political Economy; and en- 
titled, “An Inquiry into the Extent 


and Stability of National Resources.” 


The main principle of this work is, 
that taxation is no evil; a principle 
which is pushed to such an extrava- 
gant extent, that it becomes almost 
burlesque. ‘The most important fea- 
tures which the work has for us are, 
the illustrations it gives of his charac- 
ter. ‘Two nvints are especially prom- 
inent,—an intense dislike of the spir- 
it of trade and the influence of com- 
merce, and xburning military ardor. 

His suspicions of the commercial 
spirit,although modified by subsequent 
experience, was never entirely re- 
moved. It appears in the Commer- 
cial Discourses delivered amidst the 
merchant princes of Glasgow. It 
arose from a noble principle in his na- 
ture. Loving to look at objects in the 
light of their real value, and their re- 
lations to intellectual and spiritual 
concerns, he feared the debasing in- 
fluence of that spirit which estimated 
everything by the commercial stand- 
ard of convertibility into pecuniary 
gain; and believed that the habits of 
mind engendered by the tricks and 
lotteries of traffic were essentially 
ignoble, and must degrade the souls of 
those who were drawn into this absorb- 
ing vortex. 

His military ardor was, we pre- 
sume, much more effectually moder- 
ated in affr life, than his antipathy 
to the commercial spirit; but at this 
time it was very fervent. Fired by 
the spirit that was awaked all over 
Europe by the terrible career of Na- 


means of subsistence, while his heart| p»leon, it is not a matter of surprise 


was engrossed with other pursuits,and 
the bitter, scornful, and sarcastic tone 
that pervades the whole production, 
furnish a melancholy picture of both 
the times and the man; a picture over 
which, when his eyes were opened,we 
doubt nbt he wept many a penitent 
tear. 








that, with his heart so completely 
alive to mere worldly things,he should 
be fascinated by that dread element 
in them, then so imposing and power- 
ful—War. So strong was the mar- 
tial spirit within him, that he was not 
content with mere paper exhibitions 
of it, in treatises on economics, but, 
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minister as he was of the gospel of 
peace, he actually enlisted in a volun- 
teer corps. On one occasion he visit- 
ed a friend’s house, at some distarce 
from home, in his military costume; 
and it was so near theclose of the 
week, he was easily persuaded to re- 
main over the Sabbath and preach.— 
This accordingly he did in a garment 
of more clerical hue, belonging to his 
friend, which was terribly strained 
over the brawny shoulders of Chal- 
mers; but on leaving the pulpit he 
escaped from its confining restraint 
to hisown costume; and the amaze- 
ment of the honest villagers, which 
began in the church, at his strange 
appearance in black, was completed 
as they saw his stalwart figure striding 
through their quiet streets on Sabbath 
evening, in a flame of scarlet. ‘These 
eccentricities develop the same 
straight-forward directness of charac- 
ter, and the same indifference to mere 
appearances, that were afterwards ex- 
hibited in more moderate and unex- 
ceptionable forms. 

His preaching at this period was, 
as might be expected, of a cold and 
superficial cast,—mere ethical disqui- 
sition, that played around the head 
without touching the heart. His dis- 
sertations were eloquent, and his dis- 
plays of intellect prodigious; but they 
were powerless to the pulling down of 
the strongholds in the human heart.— 
An amusing instance of the felt incon- 
gruity of his fulminations was exhibi- 
ted in the same church that had wit- 
nessed the startling phenomena of the 
clerical red-coat. He was preaching 
from the text, “Look not thou upen 
the wine when it is red, when it giv- 
eth his color in the cup;” and des- 
canting most vehemently on the perils 
of the generous juice of the grape, to 
a set of rustics whose highest source 
of inspiration was “honest John Bar- 
leycorn,” or mountain dew. At 
length one of them, “puir daft Jean 
Pirie,”? who too often had a “drap ?’ 
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the ee,” and whose sense of the jp. 
congruity was quickened by a din 
perception of an attack on her bese. 
ting frailty, after repeated paragraphs 
rounding off with the emphatic words, 
“Look not thou upon the wine whey 
it is red in the cup,” exclaimed, jn q 
shrill voice that rose clear and start. 
ling above the thunder of Chalmers 
“Ked i’? the cup! Troth an’ it ma 
be ony 0’ the colors 0’ the rainbow, 
for a’ that the maist o’ us see o’t.”— 
Poor Jeanie could feel, in the dimness 
of her clouded mind, what the gifted 
preacher as yet had failed to see,— 
that these splendid declamations on 
mere morality played above the sou! 
like an aurora, beautiful and glittering, 
but cold and powerless. ‘ 
But a change wasat hand; a change 
that was not only to give him new 
views of the Gospel, but was also to 
breathe into his whole naturé a new 
energy, and transform him inte one 
of the “few mighty,” who are raised 
up by God in every age of the Church 
to do his work in human_history.— 
Hitherto, he knew nothing of the Gos. 
pel but its outer courts; the secret 
shrine and theincarnate mystery were 
hidden from his sight. But about the 
year 1809, he was engaged to write 
the article on Christianity for Brews- 
ter’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia. His 
heart was softened by the loss of a 
dear friend, and prepared for the re- 
ception of the good seed. In prose- 
cuting the studies necessary for this 
article, he was led to examine the 
lives of the primitive Christians, the 
writings of modern apologists, and es- 
pecially Wilberforce’s Practical View. 
He began to perceive that there was 
something in Christianity which he 
had never yet comprehended. At 
this juncture he was laid on a sick-bed; 
and, by the blessing of God on the 
truth which had been brought in con- 
tact with his heart, and the counsels 
of a faithful Dissenting minister, the 





scales fell from his eyes, and he saw 
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the cross. He arose from his sick-bed 
anewcreature. Immediately confer- 
ring not with flesh and blood, he be- 
gan fearlessly to proclaim the mighty 
change that had come over his spirit, 
to confess publicly his previous blind- 
ness, and to preach Christ crucified. 
The quiet parish of Kilmany was 
stirred to its remotest borders by the 
words of fire that came from lips so 
freshly touched with a living coal from 
the holy altar, and reformations that 
years of ethical orations had failed to 
produce, began rapidly to take place 
under the exhibition of the Gospel. 

‘he fame of this wonderful trans- 
formation soon extended beyond his 
country parish, and acquired for him 
a metropolitan, and finally a national 
reputation. He was accordingly, in 
1815, invited by the Town Council 
of Glasgow to take charge of the 
Tron church and parish in that city. 
It was here, perhaps, that the highest 
triumphs of his eloquence were 
achieved. He founda gay, skeptical, 
money-loving population, whose re- 
ligious condition was a sort of cross 
between Blair’s Sermons and Hume’s 
Essays,—a barren, hybrid comprom- 
ise between the minimum of piety and 
the maximum of sin, with enough of 
the one to kill conscience and enough 
of the other to kill fear; with enough of 
Chiistianity to keep on good terms 
with the Church, and yet not enough 
to interrupt the most perfect under- 
standing with the world. 

But the thunder of Chalmers star- 
tled them from this dream of delusion. 
He came to them like one who had 
gazed on the unseen and the eternal, 
and was rapt in their awful and trans- 
forming visions into a higher element 
of life and power. The wind, the 
earthquake, the fire, and the still small 
voice, had passed before him; his 
slumbering soul had been startled un- 
der the juniper-tree, and he came 
among them instinct with a living 
spirit that could not easily be quench- 








ed. His scorching denunciations of 
Bs we wholly given to commercial 
idolatry; his brilliant vindications of 
the dignity and grandeur of evangel- 
ical religion; his vigorous assault up- 
on the cold and heartless formalities 
of the existing Christianity, and his 
restless activity in devising and prose- 
cuting one scheme of active benevo- 
lence after another, gave a new im- 
pulse to society in Glasgow, which 
was at length felt throughout Scotland. 
The whole city was pervaded with 
his influence. Men beyan to feel that 
there was something in religion wor- 
thy the attention of others besides the 
doting and the dying; and something 
in Christianity of power and greatness 
that they had never before conceived. 
This splendid triumph in Glasgow 
was the beginning of that third refor- 
mation in Scofland, of which the Free 
Church isso magnificent a monu- 
ment. 

In 1833 he was transferred to the 
chair of moral philosophy in the Uni- 
versily of St. Andrews. To those 
who knew the stagnant condition of 
the Scottish universities at this period, 
so graphically described by Carlyle 
in hisSartor Resartus,the appointment 
of the Jupiter Tonans of the Tron 
Church excited the utmost amaze- 
ment. It was as if the glaciers of 
Grindenwald had sent for Vesuvius, 
—so cold and petrified was the one, 
so fiery and explosive was the other. 
The effect of this movement was soon 
seen in the ethical class-room, which, 
from presenting a beggarly account of 
empty benches, soon became crowded 
with classes of eager and enthusiastic 
students. Throwing aside the thread- 
bare loci communes of Aristotle and 
Seneca, Hutchinson and Smith, and 
all the previous writers who had ana- 
tomized the science of ethics, and fur- 
nished students with its polished bones, 
he brought it forth warm and living 
from the- Gospel, a new creation of 
beauty and light. Instead of being, 
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at best, a mere arena for cold dialec- 
tics, and too often a school for secret 
skepticism, the ethical class became a 
new and powerful organ of Christi- 
anity. Under his leadership it be- 
came a moral gymnasium, where the 
spirit and purity and love, the spirit of 
active benevolence and the spirit of 
missions, were breathed into the hearts 
of men, who are now toiling amid the 
mist and moors of Scotland, the steam- 
ing and deadly jungles of the Ganges, 
and the burning plains of Africa. He 
was great as a lecturer, not because he 
made any new discovery, or establish- 
ed any new principle in ethics,—for 
in these respects he was_ greatly sur- 
passel by Reid, Stewart, and Brown; 
but because he breathed the spirit of 
the Gospel, and his own eamnest, en- 
thusiastic spirit, into his academic la- 
bours. His-lectures, therefore, in- 
stead of being dry an¥ learned pre- 
lections, were rich combinations of the 
eloquence that blazed through the 
sermons, the humor that sparkled in 
his conversation, and the energy that 
pervaded his whole character. It 
was this rare union of qualities that 
enabled him to send forth an influence 
from the grass-grown streets of St. 
Andrews, unrivalled by that of the 
most gigantic spirits that had preced- 
ed him in the department of ethical 
philosophy. 

When we analyze his intellectual 
character we find but two prominent 
peculiarities. The first, the large de- 
velopment of the perceptive “faculties. 
It was this intellectual peculiarity that 
directed his mind to natural science, 
and fitted him to excel in those de- 
partments that demand the exercise of 
the perceptive powers; that deter- 
mined his thoughts to the details of 
economics, poor-laws, statistics, dc. ; 
that furnished him with the exuber- 
ance of illustration that adorns his dis- 
courses, and led him generally to rea- 
son by analogy rather than on abstract 
principles, or by metaphysical deduc- 











tions. The other prominent fact in his 
intellectual structure was imagination, 
He did not look at a subjectin the cold, 
dry light of pure intellection, but in 
the warm and vivid light of a ~e 
fancy. The “body of divinity” o 
ethics, which in the hands of ithe, 
analysts became a skeleton of rattling 
bones, by his plastic touch was trans- 
formed into an image of living, breath. 
ing beauty, warm and bright with a 
glorious life. The abstractions of 
colder and more logical minds were 
to him concrete, embodied realities,— 
It was this that enabled him t 
utter the truths of the gospel with 
such freshness .and power, that they 
seemed brought forth in a new revela. 
tion. It was this that enabled him to 
toil as a city missionary in the darkest 
dens of vice in Edinburgh; for he felt 
that he was not only “excavating” 
the morai filth of the West Port, but 
working out a’ problem for Scotland 
and the world. This power of invest- 
ing humble and lowly efforts with large 
and magnificent relations, enabled him 
to labor with enthusiasm himself, and 
impart that enthusiasm to others.— 
The peculiar splendour of his imagina- 
tion, however, is only seen in some of 
his grand pulpit efforts, and especially 
in the Astronomical Discourses ,where 
it flings a blaze of starry lustre over 
the whole subject, that seemed to the 
astonished world like the unveiling of 
a new heavens and a new earth. ‘This 
power of investing everything he 
looked at with the gorgeous glow of 
his many-tinted imagination, was one 
of the secrets of the unwasting energy 
he evinced himself, and the amazing 
influence he had over others. 

It was to the rare combination of 
these powers in his case that he owed 
his brilliant reputation as a preacher. 
That this reputation had a solid and 
permanent basis, is proved by the ad- 
miration not of a small clique, or an 
interested class, but of all classes and 
ranks throughout the British empire, 
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including such men as Canning, Jeff- 
rey, and Carlyle. Never perhaps in 
the history of eloquence has such a 
reputation been acquired and main- 
tained in the face of such formidable 
difficulties. He had none of the or- 
dinary graces and tricks of oratory. 
His voice was not remarkable for 
either compass or tone; his pronunci- 
ation was broadly provincial; his ges- 
ture waslittle more than a sawing jerk 
of the arm up and down in his most 
excited moments; he always read his 
sermons, and kept one hand and his 
eyes most of the time on the manu- 
script; yet inspite of all these defects 
crowds of the first minds in England 
hung enraptured on his lips. Nor 
was it entirely the matter of his dis- 
courses that gave them their power, 
for we have some of the best of them 
in print, and can judge of their mer. 
its. An enthusiastic admirer thus des- 
cribes his preaching:—“We seem to 
see and hear him still, bending for- 
ward, with his left hand on his manu- 
script, and his right clenched and ele- 
vated in energetic action, while the 
wildest expression of the eye min- 
gles strangely with the solemn and 


almost austere determination of that |. 


large, firm upper lip, and broad knot- 
ty forehead; and what lies written be- 
fore him is enunciated in a voice hus- 
ky, indeed, and tuneless, but very dis- 
tinct, and in the highest degree earn- 
est and vehement, so as to make you 
almost feel the words literally smi- 
ting your ear, and fixing themselves 
in your flesh as if with fangs. There 
was something in Chalmers’ more im- 
passioned delivery that always remind- 
ed us of the whizzing of steel upon 
arapidly revolving grindstone, with 
the sparks of fire flying off in show- 
ers.” 

Ourjudgment of Dr. Chalmers may 
then be briefly summed up. With- 
out being either a great logician, a 
great rhetorician, or a great scholar, 


Whilst his writings, voluminous and 
effective though they have been, will 
do less to mould the important opin- 
ions of his generation than those of 
obscure men, his life will leave as 
broad and enduring an impress on the 
history of the church and world as 
that of any writer of his age. Whilst 
his style is on all hands acknowledged 
to be seriously defective, it has left 
its mark on the religious literature of 
Scotland, with a distinctness that can- 
not be overlooked. Without perceiv- 
ing or even desiring the inevitable re- 
sults of his efforts, he has achieved a 
noble victory for the liberties of 
Christ’s Church, and struck some of 
the heaviest blows in that work that 
must be completed by such men as 
Baptist Noel and Mr. Dodson. He 
has shown in his own person the possi- 
bility of uniting the keenest relish for 
science, and high attainments in some 
of its departments, with the humblest 


rand purest evangelical piety. Asa 


man he has reminded us of the bean- 
tiful prophecy,—‘‘The child shall die 
an hundred years old.” He had all 
the unconscious simplicity, the sweet- 
ness, the filial trust, the loving and 
joyous spirit of the little child, com- 
bined with the rarest attributes of in- 
tellect and the ripest fruits of exper- 
ience. Coleridge has somewhere de- 
fined genius to be the susceptibilities 
and feelings of childhood, carried for- 
ward in their vivid freshness to man- 
hood. We know ofno more accurate 
definition of the character of Dr. 
Chalmers. He grew old in his body, 
but never in his soul; the snows of 
age were sprinkled on his brow, but 
never on his heart; and even when 
his sun hung low and cold in the dis- 
tant west, it flung overthe whole field 
of vision the brilliant glow of hope 
and trust, that brightened the scenes 
of life’s earliest morning. His wasa 
broad and genial nature, that touched 
inits ample extent the remotest op- 





he was a great orator and a great man. 


posites, and shared the enthusiastic 
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love of natures so hostile in their an-, of Scotland, in weeping over the los; 
tagonism, that they seemed to know/of one who loved and enlightened 
nothing in common but their common! them all. The Church of the liyin 

affection for him. The cynical Car-| God has a glorious heritage of noble 
lyle, the fastidious Jeffrey,the thought- | names, but she has few over which 
ful Taylor, the skeptic, the scholar, | she can hang with a deeper throb of 
and the philosopher, all mingled their mingled admiration and love, than the 
tears with the narrowest textuary of] memory of tKe brilliant, the lofty, and 
the straitest sect, and the humblest/ the child-hearted Chalmers. 

and lowliest of the toiling thousands 
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AN HOUR OF SADNESS. 





BY H. E. MAXIM. 


And dost thou ask, my friend, why dwells a shadow on my brow? 
My soul is burdened by a weight of mournful sadness now; 

For I’ve been thinking of the change, the season and the strife, 
That fling their dreary shadows, o’er the stream of human life. 


’Tis true, my cheek yet wears, the freshness of life’s early May: 

’Tis true, that blessings, rich and precious, lie along my way; 

But sometimes year’s are needed not, such lessons to impart, . 

As shade the brow with thought, and check the gladness of the heart. 


I’ve seen the blight of stern disease pass o’er the young and fair; 
Have smoothed upon the wasted brow, the bright and shining hair: 
I’ve seen a youthful one, the playmate of my earlier years, 

Cold, cold in death’s embrace, unconscious vf affection’s tears. 


So young to die! could ido aught but pause and ponder well, 
And feel strange, solemn thoughts within my bosom swell ? 
Strange solemn thoughts of death; and questionings if not for me, 
Would be an early resting place beneath the green rose-tree ? 


I’ve seen bright hopes, that once made ev’ry pulse beat strong and high, 
Fade as a glorious rainbow fades from yon cloud-mantled sky: 

Bright hopes they were that all of life’s brief term-time should be passed 
In garnering from the stores of knowledge, treasure rich and vast. 


Yet, ’tis not oft I mourn that these thus early should decay, 

For living hopes are left, more dear, more precious far than they; 
But sometimes in my lone and thoughtful hour, the wish floats by, 
That I might penetrate the mysteries of earth and sky. 


I’ve seen a smiling face, beneath, which dark deception lay; 
, And fickle ones have breathed of friendship, only to betray: 

I know that there are true ones, but ’tis bitterness to feel, 

O’er youth’s warm trustfulness, doubt and suspicion steal. 
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I’ve seen contention, strife and discord, where there should be love; 
Where peace should bear the olive-leaf, and nestle as a dove; 

And I’ve seen man, a little lowerthan the angels made; 

To the insensate clod, his own unwasting mind, degrade. 


All this I’ve seen; and dost thou marvel that with thoughtful eye, 
And silent lip, I sometimes sit when joyous ones are by ? 

’T were strange, indeed, if gladness ever on my brow could bide, 
When death, and change, and grief, and sin abound on ev’ry side. 


Yet it is well; for if theearth a Paradise were made, 

Oh! who would yearn for the inheritance, that doth not fade ? 
The human heart hath need of reason, for its chastening rod 
Leads back the wand’ring, erring child, unto its Father, God. 


‘Tis good for me, that clouds should, sometimes, float athwart my sky; 
That tears should, sometimes, stain my cheek, and dim my youthful eye; 
For it is in such hours, ny wayward spirit learns to feel 

That Heaven alone hath balm its sicknesses to heal. 


Paris, Feb. 1851. 





JOSEPHINE “THE STAR OF 
NAPOLEON.” 





BY REY. JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 





On the 9th of March, 1796, Joseph- 

ine was married to Napoleon. The 
‘evolution had swept away everything 
that was sacred in human and divine 
institutions, and the attempt had been 
made to degrade marriage into a part- 
nership which any persons might con- 
tract or dissolve at pleasure. Accord- 
ing to the Revolutionary form, Joseph- 
ine and Napoleon merely presented 
themselves before a magistrate, and 
announced their union. A few friends 
attended as witnesses of the ceremo- 
ny. 

Napoleon had in the meantime been 
appointed commander of the French 
forces in Italy. In twelve days after 
his nuptials he left his bride, and hast- 
ened to the army, then in the lowest 
State of poverty and suffering. The 
veteran generals, when they saw the 
pale faced youth who was placed over 
them all, were disposed to treat him 
with contempt. Hardly an hour elaps- 





ed after his arrival, ere they felt and 
admitted he was their master. He 
seemed insensible. to mental exhaus- 
tion, or fatigue or hunger, or want of 
sleep. He was upon horseback night 
and day. Almost supernatural activi- 
ty was infused into the army. It fell 
like an avalanche among the Austri- 
ans. In fifteen days after he took 
command of the army he proclaimed 
to his exulting and victorious troops : 

‘« Soldiers ! you have gained in fif- 
teen days, six victories ; taken one and 
twenty standards, fifty-five pieces of 
cannon, many strong places and con- 
quered the richest part of Piedmont ; 
you have maile fifteen thousand pris- 
oners, and killed or wounded ten 
thousand men.” 

Paris was perfectly intoxicated with 
announcement, day after day, of these 
brilliant achievements. The name of 
Napoleon was upon every lip, and all 
France resounded with his praises. — 
“This young commander,” said one 
of the discomfited veteran generals of 
the Austrian army, ‘“‘ knows nothing 
whatever about the art of war. He 
isa perfect ignoramus. [Fe sets at de- 
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fiance all the established rules of mi- 
litary tactics. ‘There is no doing any- 
thing with him.” 

Napoleon, after a series of terrible 
conflicts, and most signal triumphs, 
drove the Austrians out of Italy, pur- 
sued them into their own country, and 
at Leoben, almost within sight of the 
steeples of Vienna, dictated a peace 
which crowned him, in the estimation 
of his countrymen, with the highest 
glory. Josephine now came from Pa- 
ris, to meet her triumphant husband. 
They took up their residence at the 
castle of Montebello, a most delightful 
country seat in tha vicinity of Milan. 

And here Josephine passed a few 
months of almost unalloyed happiness. 
The dark ‘and tempestuous days 
through which she had recently becn 
led, had prepared her to enjoy most 
exquisitely the calm which ensued.— 
She had been in the deepest penury. 
She was now in the enjoyment of all 
that wealth could. confer. She had 
been widowed and homeless. She 
was now the wife of a victorious gen- 
eral, whose fame was reverberating 
through Europe, and her home com- 
bined almost every conceivable attrac- 
tion. She had beena prisoner doom- 
ed to die, and her very jailor feared to 
speak to her in tones of’ kindness.— 
Now she was caressed by nobles and 
princes ; all the splendors of a court 
surrounded her, and every heart did 
homage. Josephine presided at all 
her receptions and entertainments, 
with elegance of manners so winning, 
as perfectly to facinate the Milanese. 
“| conquer provinces,” said Napoleon 
of her at that time, “ but Josephine 
wins hearts.” 

The vicinity of Montebello com: 
bines, perhaps, as much of the beauti- 
ful and sublime in scenery, as can be 
found at any other spot on the surface 
of the globe. Napoleon sympathized 

most cordially with Josephine, in her 
appreciation of the beautiful and ro- 
mantic. And though he devoted the 
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diligence, to the ambitious plans which 
engrossed him, he found time for many 
delightful excursions with his fasecing. 
ting bride. There is, perhaps, not in 
Italy, a more lovely drive than that 
from Milan, along the crystal waters 
of Lake Como, to Lake Maggiore — 
This romantic lake, embosomed among 
the mountains, with its densely wood. 
ed islands and picturesque shores, was 
a favorite resort for parties of pleasure, 
Here in gay parties they floated in 
boats, with well-trained rowers, and 
silken awnings, and streaming pen- 
nants, and ravishing music. ‘The js. 
land of Isola Bella, with its arcades 
its hanging gloom, was Napoleon’s fa. 
vorite landing place. Here they often 
partook of refreshments, and engaged 
with all vivacity in rural festivities. 
It is stated that while enjoying one of 
these excursions, Josephine, with one 
or two other ladies was standing under 
a beautiful orange tree,!oadedwith frut 
with their attention all absorbed in ad- 
miring the beauties of the distant land- 
scape. Napoleon, unperceived, crept 
up the tree, and by a sudden shake, 
brought down quite a shower of gol- 
den fruit among the ladies. The com- 
panions of Josephine screamed with 
afright, and ran from the tree. She, 
however, accustomed to such pleasan- 
tries, suspected the source, and remain- 
ed unmoved. “ Why, Josephine !” 
exclaimeed Napoleon, you stand fire 
like one of my veterans.” “ And why 
should I not?” she promptly replied, 
“ Am I not the wife of their comman- 
der ?” 

Napoleon, during these scenes of 
apparent relaxation, had but one 
thought—ambition. His capacious 
mind was ever restless, ever excited, 
not exactly with the desire of person: al 
aggrandizement but ‘of mighty enter- 
prise, of magnificent achievement.— 
Josephine, with her boundless popular- 
ity, and her arts of persuasion, though 
she often trembled in view of the lim- 
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less aspirations of her husband, 
was extremely influential in winning 
to him the powerful friends by whom 
they were surrounded. 

The achievemertts which Napoleon 
accomplished during the short Italian 
campaign, are perhaps unparalleled in 
ancient or modern warfare. 

With an army ever inferior to that 
of the Austrians, he maneuvered al- 
ways to secure at any one point, num- 
bers superior to theirs. He cut up 
four several armies which were sent 
from Austria to oppose him ;stook 
115,000 prisoners, 170 standards 1150 
pieces of heavy battering cannon and 
field artillery, and drove the Austri- 
ans from the frontiers of France to 
the walls of Vienna.. He was every- 
where hailed as the liberator of Italy. 
He was living with all the pomp of a 
monarch, and received such adulation 
as monarchs rarely enjoy. 

The Directory in Paris began to 
tremble, in view of the rapid strides to 
power which this ambitious general 
was making. ‘They surrounded him 
with spies, to garner up his words, to 
watch his actions and if possible to de- 
tect his pians. But the marble face 
of this young man told no secrets.— 
Even to Josephine he revealed not his 
intentions; and no mortal scrutiny 
could explore the thoughts fermenting 
in his deep and capacious mind. His 
personal appearance at this time is 
thus described by an observer of his 
triumphant entrance into Milan : 

“I beheld with deep interest and 
extreme attention, that extraordinary 
man, who has performed such great 
deeds, and about whom there is some- 
thing which seems to indicate’ that his 
career is not yet terminated. I found 
him very like his portrait, small in 
stature, thin, pale, with the air of fa- 
tigue, but not in ill health. He ap- 
peared to listen with more abstraction 
than interest; as if occupied rather 
with what he was thinking of, than 
with what was said to him.. There is 





great intelligence in his countenance, 
along with an expression of habitual 
meditation, which reveals nothing of 
what is passing within. In that think- 
ing head, in that daring mind, it is im- 
possible not to suppose that some de- 
signs are engendering which shall 
have their influence upon the destinies 
of Europe.” 

Napoleon was fully confident of the 
jealousy he had aroused, and of the vi- 
gilance with which he was watched. 
His caution often wounded Josephine, 
as he was as impenetrable to her in 
reference to all his political plans as 
to any one else. While she at times 
loved hirn almost to adoration, she ever 
felt in awe of the unexplored recess- 
es of his mind. She saw him ever 
lost in thought, perfectly regardless of 
the pomp and the pageantry with 
which he was surrounded, ane giving 
unmistakeable indications that he re- 
garded the achievements he had ac- 
complished as very trivial—merely 
the commencement of his career. She 
once remarked to a friend, “ During 
the many years we have now passed 
together, I have never once beheld 
Bonaparte for one moment at ease— 
not even with myself. He is constant- 
ly on the alert. If at any time he ap- 
pears to show a little confidence, it is 
merely to throw the person with whoim 
he converses off his guard, and to 
draw forth his real sentiments ; but 
never does he himself disclose his real 
thoughts.” 

Napoleon now deemed it expedient 
to visit Paris, for he despised the weak- 
ness and inefficiency of those who, 
amidst the surges of the Revolution 
had been elevated there to supreme 
power. He already secretly contem- 
plated’ the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, as soon as anopportunily prom- 
ising success, should be presented. — 
Josephine, with her children, remained 
in Milan, that she might continue to 
dazzle the eyes of the Milanese with 
the splendor of the establishment of 
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the liberator of Italy, and that she 
might watch over the interests ofher 
illustrious spouse. 

She gave splendid entertainments. 
Her saloons were ever thronged with 
courtiers, and the inimitable grace she 
possessed, enabled her with ease and 
self-enjoyment, to preside with queen- 
ly dignity over every scene of gaiety. 
She was often weary of this incessant 
grandeur and display, but the wishes 
of her husband and her peculiar posi- 
tion seemed to afford her no choice. — 
Napoleon unquestionably loved Jo- 
sephine as ardently as he was capable 
of loving any one. He kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with her. Near 
the close of his life he declared that 
he was indebted to her, for every mo- 
ment of happiness he had enjoyed 
upon earth. Ambition was, however, 
with Napoleon a far more powerful 
passion than love. He was fully con- 
scious that he needed the assistance 
of his most accomplished wife to raise 
him to that elevation he was resolved 
to attain. Self-reliant as he was, re- 
gardless as he ever appeared to the 
Opinions or the advice of others, Jo- 
sephine had more influence over him 
than any other mortal. Her expos- 
tulations not unfrequently modified his 
plans, though his high spirit could not 
brook the acknowledgement. Hor- 
tense and Eugene were with Joseph- 
ine, at Milan. Eugene, though but 
seventeen years of age, had joined 
Napoleon in the field as one of his aids, 
near the close of the campaign, and 
had signalized himself by many acts 
of bravery.. 

Josephine rejoined her husband in 
Paris, where she very essentially aid- 
ed, by her fascinating powers of per- 
suasion, in disarming the hostility of 
those who were jealous of his rising 
fame, and in attaching to him such ad- 
herents as could promote his interests. 
In the saloons of Josephine, many of 
the most heroic youth of France were 
led to ally their fortunes with those 





of the young general whose fame had 
so suddenly burst upon the world.— 
She had the rare faculty of diffusing 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness where. 
ever she went. “It is,” she once 
beautifully remarked, “a necessity of 
my heart to love others, and to be 
loved by them in return. “ There ig 
only one occasion,” she exclaimed, “ in 
which I would voluntarily use the 
words, J will, namely, when I would 
say, I will that all around be happy.” 





INFLUENCE OF A SMILE. 


It is related in the life of the cele- 
brated mathematician, William Hut- 
ton, that a respectable country woman, 
called on him one day, anxious to 
speak tohim. She told him with an 
air of serenity that her husband be- 
haved unkindly to her, and sought 
other company, frequently passing the 
evenings from home, which made her 
extremely unhappy, and knowing 
Mr. Hutton to be a wise man she 
thought he might be able to tell her 
how she could manage to cure her 
husband. ‘The case was a common 
one, and he thought he could pres- 
cribe for it without losing his charac- 
ter as a conjurer. 


“The remedy is a simple one,” 
said he, ‘‘and I have never known it 
to fail. Always treat your husband 
with a smile.”’ 


‘T'he woman expressed her thanks, 
dropped a courtesy and went away. 
A few months afterwards she waited 
on Mr. Hutton with a couple of fine 
fowls, which she begged him to ac- 
cept. She told him while a tear of 
joy and gratitude glistened in her 
eye, that she had followed his advice, 
and her husband was cured. He 
no longer sought the company of 
others, but treated her with constant 
love and kindness. 
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THE MARCH OF LIFE. 





BY MARTHA M. JACOBS. 





Nearer draw thy harp beloved, o’er its chords thy white hand fling, 
At thy touch, the soul of music wakens from each silver string. 


Sing—oh sing again Lenora, while I listen to thy lay, 
From before, and from around me, all Life’s shadows flit away. 


She, to whom I spoke, Lenora, for a month had been my bride, 


And a light upon my pathway, was that angel by my side. @ 


Then she drew her harp toward her, but her eyes yr eae glance grew dim, 
And the low soft prelude sounded, like a mournful funeral hymn. 


Darker, darker grew her glances, kindling with the coming strife, 


While began in wailing symphonies, the stormy “ March of Life.” 


’ 


Struck she then the chords with power, and they trembled as in fear, 
Deep within my soul resounded all their echoes wild and drear. 


Not a sigh nor tear forgotten—not a groan was unexpressed, 
Every note seemed freshly swelling, from a sorrowing human breast. 


Each temptation, every trial of the bravely suffering soul; 
Every sorrow, every struggle bringing nearer to the goal. 


Sudden silence for a moment, then the melody again 
Softly playing, notes entrancing, like a bird-song after rain. 


From the cloud, the storm, the shadow, and the tempest-gloom of night, 

Burst the splendor of Love’s sunlight, tarning darkness into light. 

Holy grew the air around us, angels seemed to bend and listen 

Through the deep’ning shades of evening, saw I not their bright wings glisten. 


Seemed a power more than mortal, toher flying fingers given, 
And her notes a worthy prelude, to the immortal songs of heaven. 


But anon a shriek of terror from the quivering harp-strings start, 
Like the dying wail of anguish, from a lost and broken heart. 


’Tis the ery of Love forsaken and a deeper, darker woe, 
In a Life where all is sorrow, human heart ¢an never know. 


Butshe sang from out that sorrow, will the heroic soul aspire, 
Rising brighter from its ashes, as the Pheenix from the fire. 


Then the stormy song grew calmer; milder, clearer every tone, 
As the soul went ever onward, brave and earnest though alone. 


Not in vain that noble struggle, never suff ’ring was in vain, 
Clearer grows the sky above us, when the hot tears fall like rain. 


Not a tear that falls unnoticed; God receives his children’s sighs, 
And their prayers go up to heaven, an accepted sacrifice. 
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When the toilsome task 1s over, when the soul’s great work is done; 
When the fight of Life is finished, and the victory is won. 


: ; , , 
Earth’s retreating vanquished demons leave the conquering soul forever, 
See the radiant arms of angels stretched across Death’s darksome river. 


But why dost thou rise Lenora, and 


thy fingers quit the strings, 


Why that glance of farewell meaning, and whence come these glittering wings 


Leave, oh leave me not Lenora, but the angel one had flown, 


Still the quiet air was thrilling, 
Derroit, March; 1851. 


with her harp’s last trembling tone. 





From “ Th Token of Friendship,” 
(A Boston Annual for [851.*) 


THE CHERUB’S FALL. 





BY PROF. WHEDON. 





The demarcation 
right and wrong is eternal in its na- 
ture, and divides the two hemispheres 
of the moral universe asunder. God 
himself did not create that line; ‘for 
when he traced it with his finger upon 
the human conscience, he but trans- 
cribed it from the map of his own 
moral government; where it existed 
a lineament reflected from his own 
divine nature. ‘The opposition be- 
tween the two sides of that line is 
perfect and absolute. East and west, 
heighth and depth, black and white, 
darkness and light are opposites; but 
their opposition is tame identity com- 
pared to the contrariety between right 
and wrong. Hence there is no small 
sin; for the least crime isa direful 
overpassing of the great equinoctial 
of eternity. 

One sunny hour in heaven, there 
sprang from the fountain of life, a 
fresh young cherub, with an eye 
brighter than the purest star: a face 
ruddier than the blush of morning, 
and a wing more radiant than the 
folds of the Aurora. There were an- 


gels whose pinions could sweep a 


broader circle, and whose brow had a 





*We have received a corrected copy 
from the hands of the author—Ed. Miscel. 


line between 


| | loftier majesty; but none whose look 
| was more beaming with innocence or 
| whose lyre had so sweet, so transpar- 
ent a strain. 

| Ages passed away, and that clierub 
was young and sweet, as the hour it 
leaped from the spring of immortali- 
ty. And now it felt a vivid impulse 
in its wing torange the fields of bound. 
less space. Far—farther than glass 
could reach, or fancy measure, did 
that cherub rove; when lo! he came 
to the bounding mark which limits the 
territory of holy Rieur. The cher- 








ub paused. His glowing eye-glance 
darted, with an earnest wonder, over 
the vast domains of gloomy,yet tempt- 
ing, mystery beyond. He trembled 
—-one tiny foot overstepped the line! 





O cherub! cherub! it was a fatal step. 
Would that with a myriad of crystal 
worlds, that spangle yon belt of galaxy, 
thou couldst retrieve it. But no price, 
no value can purchase back thy pri- 
mal innocence again. For, see! his 
face shrivels; his wing grows bristly 
with spears; his eye sparkles with a 
demoniac fire; his form darkens—the 
cherub isa devil! an eternal peviL— 
* * * * ¥* 


There was no REDEEMER then! 





Have the courage to obey your 
Maker at the risk of being ridiculed 
by man. 


co R6 Pe 


Experience i is the best adviser, but 
it is better to learn by others than our 





own. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE OUTSPREADING OF THE 
_ ENGLISH. 

Wuere, indeed, is the English race 
not to be discovered? Frozen up 
mid the desolation of arctic winters, 
were the sun divides the year into a 
day and a night, where the sheeted 
aurora casts his flickering beams upon 
the dreary wastes of eternal snow, 
where the iceberg emulates the moun- 
tain, and the icefield of the Siberian 
steppe; and the burning sands of tor- 
rid Africa, where pestilence is forever 
wrestling with human existence;— 
where is the Englishman not to be 
found? He inhabits the banks of the 
Indus, andthe slopes of the Himala- 
ya, seeking inthe gushing springs of 
that mighty mountain chain, the cool- 
ness denied him in the sultry plains of 
Bengal, or the arid or scorching sands 
of Moultan. There, too, he rules sove- 
feivn on both banks of the Hydas- 
pes, the river that arrested the march 
of the Macedonian conqueror. He 
is found settling and building towns on 
the shores of the fifth continent,where 
in the childhood of the living, the 
least tutored of the human race roam- 
ed at large, the companion of the kan- 
garoo and the opossum, 

In this place he has established a 
quarter of a million of civilized men. 
The larger isles of the Pacific Ocean, 
and those nearest to the Antartic are 
being peopled by him. .The finest 
part of South Africa owns his sway, 
and the Ocean is so covered by his 
vessels, that if it can be said to be in- 
habited by mankind, it is by him who 
dwells on its bosom in thirty thousand 
ships. Who is so familiar with “the 
ends of the earth” as the English race? 
These are tokens of his present cus- 
mopolitan movements alone, the result 
of a century or two of adventurous 
activity. 

Before another hundred ortwo of 
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years, the English tongue, history and 
literature, will be the inheritance of 
hundreds of millions in America alone. 

Then it is probable a fifth continent 
will be half populated by Englishmen. 
The great Pacific isles will be cover- 
ed with flourishing ports and towns. 
The pilot will answer in English off 
coasts not yet untenanted by the sav- 
age. 

Where the silence of primeval na- 
ture still reigns with undisputed sway 
commerce will be busy, and the hiyh- 
er improvements of man, the steam- 
engine and the railroad, the steam- 
press and the communication of know}l- 
edge, will begin to harmonize, ado:n, 
and enrich the remotest shores. 

Wherever there is room to breathe 
the air of Heaven with freedom, the 
English race will be found multiply- 
ing—that race which never breathes 
freely butin the extent of space.— 
How great must be the moral action 
of such a people upon the rest of man- 
kind, how expanded and expanding 
the results! (Qontrary to what has 
happened in old countries in past time, 
the people have done all the wonders 
which connect themselves with the 
English name. They have made the 
country what it is. 

No single. ruling power, however 
wise and absolute, could have effected 
such phenomena. It isof late years 
that the government has lent the 
smallest aid in contributing to the mor- 
al position of the country. The yov- 
ernment was occupied with foreign 
wars and fiscal regulations, the weight 
of which most unhappily, still acus 
asa drag‘upon the advancement of 
national prosperity; upon land, trade, 
and subsistence. Silently, stealthily, 
and unconsciously, those operations 
were pursued with invincible patience 
and perseverance, which contributed 
to the present exalted name and glo- 
rious future of England. 

Industry, adventure, personal expo- 
sure in unhealthy climates, domicilia- 
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tion on unhealthy shores, and the 
same diligent perseverance there, now 
in one hemisphere, and now in anoth- 
er, almost imperceptibly planting the 
scion of new nations, and aggrandiz- 
ing the parent name. 

The truly great, the sublime, the 
enduring arts of England, were ef- 
fected by the activity of the popular 
mind. It was that mind which, two 
or three centuries ago, made the for- 
ests of America resound with the 
woodman’s axe, reared the habitations 
of men by the haunts of the savage 
. and the rattlesnake, and braved the 
fevers of the Virginian swamps. 

In those days the pursuit of free 
thought, not of traffic, drove the colo- 
nist from home. That motive has, 
happily, long ceased to exist; free 
thought may be fully enjoyed at home. 
The Englishman now goes to cultivate 
an inheritance for his children, for 
which his native land, from previous 
occupancy, allows no space, 

Like other nations of renown, Eng- 
land sends furth her sons, not to one 
limited spot, not as before, to the vast 
wilds of North America alone,but east, 
west and south, through the entire 
world, to found new empires, to extend 
her race, to refine and civilize, and 
thus fulfil an allotted task in a mighty 
destiny among the nations. 





From the Herald of Truth. 
NATURE AND ART. 


Tue master-piece of one of our true 
Poets was read in the hearing of a 
man eminent in the scientific world, 
who, being asked his opinion of its 
merit, replied, “ It may be very beau- 
tiful, but what does it amount to ?” 
The attention of a distinguished Ma- 
thematician was called to one of the 
best productions of a renowned Artist, 
who, on being asked his estimation of 
its quality, replied, “It i4, perhaps, 
well enough, but what does it demon- 
strate ?” 

Such replies send almost a death- 





chill through the nerves of those whose 
susceptible,impressible natures kindle 
with new life and glow with more eg. 
static emotions, on examining the ma. 
nifestations of genius, to which we 
have referred. They would shiver 
in the presence of the Mathematician, 
the Chemist, or the Astronomer—the 
whole of whose active mentality is ep- 
grossed in their respective studies— 
as in a cold atmosphere ; and, on the 
other hand, these devotees of Science 
doubtless, regard their friends who 
admire the purely Beautiful, as some- 
what trivial, or, perhaps, what they 
would call effeminate, in exhibiting 
suchenthusiasm of pleasure from such, 
to them, trifling causes. But, while 
the lovers of the Beautiful are thus 
regarded by those thoroughly attach- 
ed to what are termed the substantia. 
lities of the universe of Thought, 
doubtless they are equally deficient in 
appreciation of the developments of 
scientific research. Thus we have a 
poet-friend, passionately fond of thé 
imaginative and fanciful, who cannot 
endure attention to the investigations 
of the philosopher, or the discoveries 
of the scientific inquirer. The great- 
est punishment that eould be inflicted 
upon individuals of this class, would 
seem to be, even a short confinement 
mn some laboratory, or cabinet of sci- 
ence, with the privilege of seeking re- 
lief in examining some philosophical 
disquisition. 

_ What is the cause of this difference 
in the mental pro-clivities of individu- 
als, is an important inquiry. 

From what has been said, the rea- 
der is probably impressed with the 
fact, that there is a variety of elements 
in the mental constitution of man.— 
One individual will stand before the 
mighty Niagara as though he were in 
the resenee of the Infinite, listening 
to His voiee and beholding the mani- 
festation of His power ;—while anoth- 
er will be surprised at this self-anni- 
hilation and soul-exaltation, and regard 
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only the economical purposes to which 
such a “rush of waters” might be «p- 
plied. All have heard of a visit to the 
Falls, by a poet and a tailor ; the for- 
mer of whom, while be contemplated 
the scene and permitted the spirit of 
its mightiness to seize upon his soul, 
could not avoid the exclamation, 
“God of grandeur ! what magnifi- 
cence !” while the soul of the latter 
was unable to compass, or even to 
get hold of the vastness before him, 
and turned away with the reflection, 
that great facilities were here afforded 
for spunging cloth. Follow that trio 
of individuals, as they ascend the rug- 
ged mountain:—one climbs the weari- 
some way uninterested by any thing 
presented to his view, and thinks of 
nothing but the weight of toil beneath 
which he is almost ready to sink ;— 
another seems regardless of the diffi- 
culties of the ascent, and his counte- 
nance shows that there is a charm in 
the prospect that grows upon his view, 
and that the mind as well as the eye 
perceives something in the outspread- 
ing glory of Creative Power; that the 
spirit of the beholder is in harmony 
with the spirit of the scene, and that 
the uplifting power of the beauty and 
grandeur around is not unfelt;— 
while the third individual is deeply 
absorbed in investigating at his feet, 
the character of the rocks that meet 
his view, and the appearance of the 
strata that rise one above another in 
his ascent towards the summit. The 
first of these individuals is of a dull, 
unimpressible nature, the second is a 
poet, or artist, while the third isa 
geologist, anxious to bring back some 
trophy to his favorite science. 
Without pursuing the illustration 
farther, it is sufficient to acknowledge 
the various faculties and susceptibili- 
ties of the mind, and the different 
modes in which they are manifested. 
Our mental constitution is usually 
spoken of as divided in two great de- 
partments—the intellectual, and the 





Moral, or spiritual, The mind may 
be compared to an edifice, of magni- 
ficent proportions, perfect in its archi- 
tecture, grand in its structure, finished 
within and without, according to the 
suggestions of true taste, and furnish- 
ed with every thing that can gratify a 
faculty of the intellect, please the fan- 
cy, excite a feeling or inspire an emo- 
tion of our purer nature. The naked 
structure, with its ungarnished halls 
and apartments, may be considered a 
material correspondence representing 
the intellectual department of the 
mind; while the exquisite finish and 
embellishments they bear, may repre- 
sent the more spiritual portion of our 
mental constitution. The former ap- 
peal to the intellect, which embodies 
the stern realities of our being—the 
cold externals of our existence; the 
latter strike inwardly, penetrate the 
holy of holies of the mind, and tell 
us wherein dwell the charm, the light 
and beauty, the enthusiasm of life. 
Perhaps the elements of the mind 
are manifested in as many different 
degrees as there are individuals. With 
some, one faculty appears so predo- 
minant, and exerts such a sovereignty 
over the whole conduct, as to almost 
induce the hasty conclusion, that they 
are destitute of certain elements which 
are exhibited in the lives of others. 
The mass of mankind are so destitute 
of appreciation of the Beautiful, the 
Grand, and whatsoever constitutes 
the potent eloquence of Nature, as 
to place no value upon any thing 
which will not feed or clothe their ma- 
terial organisin; and perhaps no imdi- 
vidual can be found enjoying the full 
development of every faculty. Never- 
theless, there is abundant evidence 
inthe conduct of men, and in the 
world about us, that every individual 
possesses every element, every faculty 
that is manifested by any human being. 
The reason of such disparities ia 
the outward exhibition of the interior 
constitution, may be found in the di- 
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versity of influences amid which the 
soul is educated. Such faculties are 
called into action as are appealed to 
by the disciplinary agents that sur- 
round us in early life. Thus the 
mind receives its quality and direc- 
tion—the conduct and happiness: of 
our lives depending upon the powers 
which assume the dominion of our 
being. This rule is universal, except 
in those cases where the original 
strength of certain facultics is suffi- 
cient to control the disciplinary in- 
fluences, and make circumstances 
bend to their will. 


Hence, we can account, to a great 
extent, for the inequalities of mental 
manifestation that characterize the 
race. One is reared amid pleasant 
scenes, the spirit of which pervades 
bis mind, and even infuses into the 
countenance an agreeable expression, 
and tunes to pleasant melody the voice. 
Another is educated midst ugtiness 
and deformity, and wears in his nature 
their impress. Behold that family of 
children, around whom neatness and 
pleasantness reign; kindness and love 
preside in their paternal home—the 
luxuriance of Nature is around them. 
and flowers bloom in all their loveli- 
mess, to impart their sweetness to the 
young and uncorrupted spirit. These 
children grow to maturity the models 
of moral excellence as well as physi- 
cal beauty. Observe that child, as it 
plucks a flower,—how pleasant the 
expression of countenance that indi- 
cates the harmony of the tender soul 
with the innocence emblemed by the 
beautiful object that seems to recipro- 
cate the smile of its little admirer ! 
Now observe the same child, as it 
gazes upon.a disagreeable and ugly 
object—how emphatically is the spirit 
of ugliness written in the, contortions 
of countenance that are excited by 
the unpleasant view! Who will say, 
that the scenes amid which we are 
educated haye not much to do in 


Sn ee as 

modeling the countenance, as wel] a: 
moulding the mind ! 
Advancing a step farther in the jp. 
quiry, L hold, that the qualities of the 
mind of any particular individual w})j 
be found, as a general rule, indica. 
tive of the character of the externa! 
scenery, 2s well as the moral i. 
fluences which have surrounded him 
Externals call forth the internals, "4 
cause they constitute the food of the 
mind; and as is the nourishment, ) 
is the strength and vigor imparted. 
Another point, which I must insis 
upon, in this connection, is, that 
truly upright being is not solely and 
purely intellectual, neither is he solely 
and purely spiritual; but to constitut: 
a person of perfect virtue, all the fi. 
culties of the mind, both intellectual 
and moral, mast be harmoniously and 
fully developed A purely intellec. 
tual person may see the true relations 
which he sustains to his fellows and 
to God, but he is deficient in moral 
enthusiasm, or momentum, whieh wr 
ges on to goodness. So, also, an in- 
dividual may be a moral hero, as far 
as the light shines upon his pathway 
but being deficient in the develop- 
ment of the understanding, he spans 
not the whole sphere of his duty. Fo 
this requisite development, how ai: 
mirable are all things in Nature ar- 
ranged! Boundless is the range o! 
thought and inquiry, for calling forth 
the full strength of the intellect. The 
field is open, from the minutest atom 
that floats in the sunbeam, up ani 
onward to the philosophy of life, and 
the real connection of God with the 
material Universe. Not less infinite 
is the field, nor endless the lessons 
which are calculated to elevait, 
strengthen, refine and purify the spi 
‘tual portion of our mental constitu- 
tion. To this end, we have the whoe 
range of Beauty, which is coextensive 
with creation; and of Grandeur, the 
loftiest example of which is the Un: 
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verse itself. Beauty! Where in Na- 
ture is the beginning or the end of 
thy dominion! What mountain range 
bounds her sway, or what desert waste 
intercepts her charms! ‘The skies 
are always overhead, and the stars 
seem most bright, beautiful and gor. 
ceous, where the earth is most sterile. 
Who does not acknowledge the domi- 
nion of Beauty, and feel in his soul 
the charm, the glow, the rapture: of 
her power! Whether we rise in the 
morning, when the East is radiant 
with golden glory, and every dew- 
drop on plain and hill mirrors the orb 
of day, and the carols of joy are heard 
inthe grove; whether we look forth 
at noon, when the flowers are sweetest 
and the foliage the brightest; whether 
we partake the spirit of the eve, when 
all Nature, in quietude and _ silence, 
seems united in a fervent orison to her 
God, or whether we protract our vigils 
tothe solemn midnight hour, when 
the hosts of the sky seem joined in 
holy communion—still the empire of 
Beauty is supreme, and her spirit all- 
pervading and omnipotent. 

Virtue receives its life from the mi- 
nistry of Beauty. Who feels strong- 
er in the might of goodness, than when 
surrounded by the immaculate love- 
liness of Nature! When mingling 
with the motley world of men, where 
corruption and purity, vice and virtue 
seem commingled in almost undistin- 
guishable unity, we cannot well avoid 
feeling a tumult in our minds, and 
sharing the spirit about us. Some, 
who are crossed in their intercourse 
with others, and almost feel them- 
selves, when under the influence of 
excited passions, outlawed and exiled 
from the realm of Virtue, are con- 
scious of a revolution in their natures 
when they enter the dominion of the 
Beautiful. O music of Natuge! who 
is charmed with thy melody, while the 
genius of Evil has control of his heart! 
U Flowers ! who can relish thy fra- 
grance, and rejoice in thy inappre- 
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ciable excellencies, while the spirit of 
Hate has dominion of the soul! O, 
all ye sublime goings-forth of the 
glory and majesty of God! who can 
feel and enjoy thee so well as he who 
knows most of his Father in heaven! 
Tell me not, then, that a cultivation 
of taste, appreciation and love for the 
Beautiful and Grand, is not the indis- 
pensible handmaid of Goodness and 
Happiness. It calls into action the 
faculties of the spirit, that garnish and 
beautify the achievements of the in- 
tellect. It arouses the latent con- 
sciousness of the soul, aud makes it 
feel its deathless existence. It renders 
the mind more and more supreme, 
and opens to its perceptions things 
which “ eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard.” In short, in connection with 
intellectual development, it enables 
the divinity of our nature to be the 
sovereign of our being, and lifts the 
mind above the power of Wrong. 


But what. of the Mission of Art? 
What is her office but to bring from 
the storehouse of the Beautiful and 
Grand “things new and old,” and 
bring our minds into a closer union 
with their all-pervading excellence. 
Withdrawn as we are, much of the 
time, from the kind ministry of Na- 
ture, we cannot too highly value that 
gift of Genius’ which dignifies our 
very closets with the faithful portrait 
of her beauty and grandeur. Thus, 
we can be in continual contact with 
the up-lifting influences of the Uni- 
verse, and the growth of our spiritual 
being is made a constant enjoyment 
Distant realities are brought before 
uS at our very homes, and ideals of 
perfection,. after which the soul is 
constantly reaching, enable us the 
easier to ascend her elevation. 


Thus, the application of what | 
have said to the subject in hand is 
seen, and much of the importance and 
mission of Art, in the culture and de- 





velopment of the Mind, and in hasten- 
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ing the consummation of our destiny, 
is already hinted. 

But perhaps I have advanced to a 
point that requires an explanation of 
the sense in which the term Art is 
here used. I do not use it in its ge- 
neral sense, as contradistinguished 
from Science, but in that signification 
in which it is the exponent or repre- 
sentative of the beautiful and empha- 
tic in Nature. Neither do I occupy 
this extensive range; for, Art, thus 
defined, includes Poetry, Eloquence, 
Music, Sculpture and Painting. We 
speak only of Sculpture and Painting, 
as they constitute, in reality, but one 
branch of the great subject. 

Man, when not too much perverted, 
is a lover: of Nature. This love is 
implanted in the heart, as the seal of 
the relationship of Humanity to God. 
All Nature is the witness—the inter- 
preter of the Most High to man; and 
Love directs his attention to the glow- 
ing revelations of the Author of all 
things, and impels him to enjoy their 
life-giving and soul-uplifting spirit. 
Hence, the sense of the Beautiful, 
Sublime, and Grand, is an element of 
Human Nature. From this, spring 
the-Arts, of which we speak—which 
are but an effort to copy those objects 
which are so delightful to the view, 
filling the soul with such agreeable 
rapture. Those in whom this sense is 
strong, desire to delineate the Beau- 
tiful in all its minutia; for they ob- 
serve that the depths of Beauty are 
fathomless; and the more it is contem- 
plated, the more of her power is re- 
vealed. Hence the painter seizes his 
pallet, and attempts to throw upon 
canvass the representation of that, in 
the contemplation of which he so 
much rejoices, that in his retreat he 
may still have the object before him. 
The sculptor, also, delighted with cer- 
tain figures that meet his view, seizes 
his chisel, and presents the object bo- 
dily, with every minutia of form and 
feature. Such is the origin of Les 





Beaux Arts, the spontaneous forth- 
going of the human soul. 

To be more definite concerning the 
Mission of Art, I will claim, first, tha 
her office is to bring us into commy. 
nion with the Beautiful, and thence 
advance us to a knowledge and adp. 
ration of the Good. Could every ip. 
dividual be born and nurtured ami 
the fair and the lovely, the great ya. 
lue of the Fine Arts might not » 
emphatically strike our attention. Buy; 
society is such, and the mass of man. 
kind are born into the world under 
such circumstances as to be shut out 
from the holy influence of Nature's 
spiritual teachings during the most 
important period of life when the 
qualities of the mind are fixed, and 
the man endowed. To repair, in part, 
the loss, the Artist proposes to give 
instruction to our youth, unmixed 
with error, or any unhappy influence. 
He asks them not to listen to the con- 
ceits of the dogmatical theorist, who, 
perhaps, in consequence of his own 
mental inharmony, was unfitted for 
the perception of ‘Truth, but presents 
them with a copy of some beautiful 
object in Nature, which cannot fail to 
attract their delighted gaze, to elevate 
and refine their young spirits. He 
asks them not to bow before an altar 
erected with human hands, but to kneel 
with him in the sanctuary of Nature, 
where all things whisper, in the sweet. 
est music, peace, harmony and love 
Thus he proposes to bring the enjoy- 
ment and instruction of the Beautiful 
within the reach of all; and would 
the people permit him to do so, a most 
important aéquisition would be made 
in the cause of Truth, and moral, as 
well as intellectual Progress. 

It is said, that the infant Napoleon 
was deeply interested in the painting 
of a battle scene that hung upon the 
wall of his parental home; so much 
so, that his earliest inquiries were lor 
its explanation. How much this spe- 
cimen of Art had to do with the for- 
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mation of the mightiest mili hero 
the world ever saw, it is impossible to 


g the determine. This was nota represen- 
t, that tation of the pure in Nature, but of 
mmu- the destructive propensity of perverted 
henve mind. Had the painting been of a 
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different character, perhaps a moral 
hero would have blessed the earth 
with his ministrations of love. It is 
known, that the Catholics are fond of 
looking upon the paintings of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and other hely personages: 
what would we presume to be, the 
effects of this admiration, especially 
upon the most devout—those who are 
so situated as to be, in the almost 
constant presence of these things of 
beauty? Nicolai, the traveler, has an- 
swered, by saying, that he saw the 
most divinely beautiful countenances 
among women who were most devout. 
“It may not be unimportant to ob- 
serve, that the calm contemplation of 
loveliness, where affection blends with 
adoration, as in the pictures of the bles- 
sed Virgin, seems to act most power- 
fully in tranquilizing and exalting the 
faculties of those who thus sympathe- 
tically worship a painting. Doubtless, 
the apprehension of spiritual truth 
being absolute, the reflex of the Di- 
vine Mind would possess the mind 
with a more heavenly idea, and cor- 
respondingly transform the whole 
being, provided the soul be thus en- 
gaged while the living fram? retains 
the plastic power peculiar to the pe- 
riod of growth.’* 

The Beautiful always appeals to 
the nobler faculties of the mind, and 
hence, by their development, brings 
us nearer to the True and the Good. 





Vice is a monster, of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen, too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 





* The Body and the Mind, (page 86,) 
by George Moore, M. D. 1847. 





GERMANY IN THE SUMMER 
OF 1850. 

By a Correspondent of the Leader, a Lon 
don Journal. 

“At the lower end of a small basin 
like valley, formed by seven broad- 
based, round-backed hills, and inter- 
sected by the river Maine, stands the 
stately ‘many-towered’ city of Wurz- 
burg, the metropolis of ancient Fran- 
conia; the country of the conquer- 
ors of Gaul, of the famous ‘Mayors of 
of the Palace,’ of Charles the Ham- 
mer, and the strong men of the early 
Carlovingian period; the seat of pow- 
erful Prince-Bishops, of warlike Bar- 
ons, and insurrectionary peasants; the 
country of wine, of corn, of cattle, 
and of merry, joyous life. Very noi- 
sy and changeful is its past history; 
very dull and monotonous is its pres- 
ent existence. Ministers, churches, 
and palaces tell the story of the old, 
and also oversRadow and obstruct the 
new. Upon the hill ripens the grape. 
High up among the vines the vine- 
dresser is seen toiling in the mid-day 
sun. Near him, among those yellow 
ribbon-like streaks of land, that con- 
trast so strongly with the green crops 
on either side, is the peasant with wife 
and daughter (the sonis in the army) 
busy reaping his corn. The cathedral- 
bell, deep below, booms out its solemn 
tones. The laborers on the hills stop 
in the midst of their work, the men 
uncover, the women fold their hands, 
they say a silent prayer, and resume 
their work. Highup where the lime- 
stone comes to the surface, and the 
soil is but a coarse kind of a gravel, 
blooms the spare clover, and below by 
the sandy banks of the river pros 
pers the potatoe. Every inch of the 
ground is cultivated, and the heat soon 
ripens multiform harvests. These 
lands belonged once to the Church, to 
the convents, to the nobles. They 
are now the property of the burghers 
of Wurzburg, of the peasants and ar- 
tisans of the neigboring villages. The 
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forests also, which darken the hollows 
between the hills, and provide fuel, are 
the property of the townships, and ev- 
ery burgher receives annually his por- 
tion of the wood. Land is dear; those 
to whom itis an ‘instrument of labor’ 
paying high rent for it. The rural 
population is hard-working,the soil fer- 
tile, provisions plentiful: many ele- 
ments of prosperity, and ina certain 
sense, there is prosperity. There is 
much wealth in the town, and the 
country population have plenty to eat 
and drink, Accordingly, there is 
much eating, drinking, and smoking 
going on: and there is much, and of- 
ten very good music in gardens and 
beer cellars, and fat people are very 
abundant. Yet among all classes, 
and mostly among the intelligent— 
which here, as everywhere in Germa- 
ny, are very numerous, there is com- 
plaint and dissatisfaction. Here too, 
ideas have penetrated, ef improvement 
of change and progress, of the possi- 
bility of a new and more manly life. 
Ideas which would get themselves re- 
alized, but cannot. 

The people here have been long 
accustomed to have every thing done 
by government; so they are angry 
with their government for not supply- 
ing these new wants of theirs and of 
the times. 

Government again is quite innocent 
of any capacity for initiating such ‘new 
life” or anything like it. It does not 
in the least like the taste ithad of it 
duriny the last two years; and would 
prefer very much to return to the ‘old 
ways.’ Soit has two measures topro- 
pose—church and army. The little 
state of Bavaria had within this year 
some ninety thousand soldiers on foot. 
At the doors of the churches is to be 
seen an eloquent pastoral letter, in 
which high church authorities point 
out ‘more faith’ as the only panacea 
in these singular and dangerous times. 

Some weeks ago, at the feast of 


S 


Killian, the patron saint of the town, 





three skulls—said to be those of th 

three martyrs Killian, Colonat oud 
Totnan—and which after having been 
lost, a long time ago, had recently anj 
almost miraculously turned UP again, 
were exhibited and carried in proces. 
Sion with great ‘pomp and circum, 
stance,” not accompanied by a recom. 
mendation to the people to imitate the 
lives of those valiant men (English. 
men, I believe, all three) who initiate) 
the ‘new life’ of the period in these 
regions, and were faithful unto deat) 
to their calling;—but by a promise 
that all who walked in the procession 
should be partakers of certain spirit: 
ual advantages and unspiritual indul- 
gences! 

And a very grand procession it was, 
with music, and soldiers, and flags, 
and pictures, and gold and silver im. 
ages, and baldachins, and wax tapers, 
and incense, and hosts of priests in 
magnificent vestures. It was almost 
as magnificent as the coronation scene 
in the Prophete; and Father Newman 
would have rejoiced to have seen it! 

But I heard a countryman, return 
ing from it, say to his neighbor, ‘To- 
day we have been at it again, throwing 
dust in the people’s eyes. The fact 
is, nobody, whose belief is worth any- 
thing,believes in it; yet they all acqui- 
esce and conform; and a crust of in- 
security and hollowness covers, bj 
general consent, a most fearful abyss, 
which will open some day, and swal- 
low one knuws not how much, Ger- 
many has seen some convulsions late- 
ly, but its day of trial has yet to come; 
and it will be severest.in the Catholic 
districts. 

The people have still much of the 
old Teutonic temperament. They un- 
derstand nothing about ‘constitutional 
opposition,’ and I doubt whether they 
will ever learn it. They are patient, 
and long-suffering. They emigrate. 
They can swallow a vast deal of dis 
content, till the measure is overfull, 
and then their rage is of the Berse 
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ker sort. It is not self-government that, 
at bottom, these people want, but wise 
government. They are a most gov- 
ernable people; but it is long since 
they have had a right sort of gover- 
nor, and there will be a dreadful 
search after him these days. In the 
meantime such ‘improvements’ as the 
‘course of nature’ brings with it have 
been and are going on here also, tho’ 


somewhat slowly. : 


The condition of the people, is on 
the whole, better than what it was 
twenty or thirty years ago, though 
they complain much of taxes. Many 
of the peasant proprietors have Leen 
getting rich during the late years of 
high prices. Railways, too, are ap- 
proaching, and the Maine carries its 
little steambuats. Very extraordina- 
ry, too, is the quiet, noiseless commu- 


tries and—America. People go and 
come, carrying German hands and 
hearts to those new regions; bringing 
and sending tidings of new ways and 
methods to the old ones; and thus the 
‘Saxon kindred,’ after having been dis- 
pe sed by their innate love of wan- 
dering and adventure, are being drawn 
to gether again by the same tendency 
of their nature which has outlived 
ages and civilization. 

Everywhere, too, the English ele- 
ement is gaining ground and influence. 
The people here, as in other parts of 
Germany, study English literature and 
English ‘modes of proceeding, and ad- 
mire English ways as they once did 
French; ‘and the politicians say ,‘There 
are but two States in Europe now, 
England and Russia; Russia obstructs, 
England leads onward: we are for 
following England.’ 


Lead on, then, right bravely, Old 
England, mother of nations; there is 
a great way before thee yet, and 
much work to be done.” 


nication between these inland coun. | 


| this annual report for 





AMERICAN INDIANS AND CIV- 
ILIZATION. 





The Atlantic States are nearly for- 
saken of the powerful race of red 
men who once roamed from the sea- 
shore to the lakes, for unknown ages 
maintaining a sov ereignty as dark and 
dreadful as their own dee “p and inti- 
nite forests. They lived only in rec: 
ords and traditions, and then ‘only ina 
few immortalized names of their chief- 
tains and heroes. 

Those living on the other side of 
the mountains, in the valley of the 
Mississippi, have been driven by legis- 
lation, civilization, or the chase, so far 
toward the setting sun, that they have 
almost ceased to be obje ets of knowl- 

edge and interest. Indeed were it not 
for occasional notices in missionary 
papers, and the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, they 
would be to us an extinct race. In 
1850, we find a 
mass of valuable information, some of 
which, in the most condensed form, 
we now propose to lay before our 
readers. 

The commissioner, Orlando Brown, 
states that a great degree of peace and 
friendly intercourse has been main- 
tained among the border tribes and 
those under the immediate supervis- 
ion of the government. For this re- 
sult,the commissioner ascribes much to 
the influence of the example of some 
of the more civilized tribes, nor does 
hescorn to notice the labors of the 
self-denying missionaries, confessing 
the “happy effects of the ‘exertions of 
the many excellent persons who, ani- 
mated by a truly philanthropic and 
Christian spirit, have voluntarily ban- 
ished themselves beyond the confines 
of civilization, and all its comforts and 
advantages, and gone to labor zealous- 
ly and disinterestedly for the temporal 
welfare of an unfortunate and semi- 
barbarous race.”’ 
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Some tribes, however are so remote, 
and have felt as yet so little of the in- 
fluences of civilization, and have such 
a distaste for agriculture and quiet that 
they cannot be induced to give up the 
war and the chase. 

The greatest evil among the Indi- 
ans is indulgence inthe use of ardent 
spirits. All the laws passed by Con- 
gress, and the most strenuous efforts 
of the Indian agent, and the military 
stationed in the Indian country, to put 
a stop to the inhuman traffic in the ar- 
ticle, have in a great measure failed to 
accomplish the end. 

In consequence of the extent of 
the Indian frontier, the fiend-like and 
mercenary wretches who engage in 
the traffic find ample opportunities for 
introducing liquor, and sell it at an 
enormous profit. 

The commissioner recommends that 
some proper punishment be inflicted 
for continued intoxication, and re- 
wards given to those who distinguish 
themselves in their efforts to prevent 
the introduction and use of intoxica- 
ting liquors. 

The commissioner names the Cher- 
okees, the Choctaws, and Chickasaws, 
as the most advanced in civilization, 
and as affording the most gratifying 
evidences of moral and social improve- 
ment, thinks that in another genera- 
tion, under the same policy, other 
tribes will reach the same standing. 

The above tribes have regular forms 
of government, good and wholesome 
laws, and proper officers for their ad- 
ministration; and their affairs are con- 
ducted with a good degree of wisdom, 
vigor, and impartiality—the vicious 
being restrained, crime punished and 
justice dispensed, in a manner which 
would be creditable to civilized com- 
munities. 

Numerous tribes roam generally 
uncontrolled over the immense prai- 
ries extending westward to the Rocky 
mountains, and consider the whole 
country as theirown. They therefore 





. . WARN ae oe 
regard with jealousy the passage ¢ 
such crowds of our people throygh 
their domain, without any recognition 
of their rights, or compensation {fo 
the privilege; at the same time these 
emigrants make sucha destruction of 
the buffalo and other game, which, if 
continued, must atno late day so qj. 
minish this main resource for the [p. 
dian’s subsistence as to bring upon 
them great suffering, and probably 
break out in open hostilities with ou; 
emigrants. 

To prevent this, instructions have 
been given to hold a treaty with the 
different tribes, stipulating that for the 
right to pass through their country, for 
their good conduct toward our eni. 
grants, and for the destruction of 
game on their journeys, they shall be 
allowed a reasonable compensation an. 
nually, to consist principally in goods, 
stock, and agricultural implements, 
with assistance to instruct anil aid them 
in cultivating the soil, and in other 
kindred pursuits. 

It is also intended to bringa dele. 
gation from all these remote tribes to 
the Atlantic States, that they may see 
our populous cities, our cultivated 
fields, and our manufactures, and not 
only learn our national greatness and 
power but learn the advantages of 
civilization. This will be done the 
next season. 

Some of the tribes on the upper 
Mississippi being small, and civilize 
tion treading fast upon them, it Is pro- 
posed to unite them in one body, ot 
confederacy, and appoint them a loca- 
tion on some unoccupied territory far- 
ther west. 

Government has wisely taken steps 
to collect materials for the history of 
the Indian tribes, for which purpose 
the different agents are proseculing 
with as much vigor as possible inqu 
ries respecting their origin, numbers, 
and all other statistics and facts which 
may be of interest. Results continue 
to be developed, of great interest ' 
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—— 
the historian, and toall who feel any 
curiosity in the condition and destiny 
of this singular race. 

Large numbers of Indians having 

come under our jurisdiction by the ac- 
quisition of Texas, New-Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon, it is recommended 
that additional agents ‘be appointed to 
watch over their interests. 
In condition, the commissioner says 
there is encouraging ground for the be- 
lief that a large share of success will 
in the end crown the philanthropic ef 
forts of the government and of indi- 
viduals, to civilize.and Christianize 
the Indians. Experience, however, 
teaches, that there can be no civiliza- 
tion without a rigid exclusion of ar- 
dent spirits, that no laws can be too 
stringent to effect that object.— Cong. 
Journal. 





THE RETURN OF SPRING. 





Dear as the dove, whose wafting wing 
The green leaf ransomed from the main, 
Thy genial glow, returning Spring, 

Comes to our shores again; 

lor thou hast been a wanderer long, 

On many a fair and foreign strand, 

In bala and beauty, sun and song, 
Passing from land to land, 


Thou bringest the blossoms to the bee, 
To earth a robe of emerald dye. 

The leaflet to the naked tree, 

And rainbow in the sky; 

I feel thy blest benign control, 

The pulses of my youth restore; 
Upening the spring of sense and soul, 
To love and joy once more. 


I will not people thy green bowers, 
With sorrow’s pale and spectre band; 
Or blend with thine the faded flowers 
Of memory’s distant land; 

For thou wert surely never given 

To wake regret for pleasure gone; 
But like an angel sent from Heaven, 

To soothe creation’s groan. 


Then, while the ground thy garland twine, 
Thy spirit breathes in flower and tree, 
My heart shall kindle at thy shrine, 
And worship God in thee; 
And in some calm, sequestered spot, 
While listening to thy choral strain, 
Past griefs shall be awhile forgot, 
And pleasure bloom again. 





From Mayhew on Popular Education. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 





Ar any time in life, excessive and 
continued mental exertion is hurtful ; 
but in infancy and early youth, when 
the structure of the brain is still im- 
mature and delicate, permanent injury 
is more easily produced by injudicious 
treatment than at any subsequent pe- 
riod. In this respect, the analogy is 
complete between the brain and the 
other parts of the body, as is exempli- 
fied in the injurious effects of prema- 
ture exercise of the bones and mus- 
cles. Scrofulous and rickety children 
are the most usual sufferers in -this 
way. They are generally remarkable 
for large heads, great precocity of un- 
derstanding, and small, delicate bodies. 
But in such instances, the great size 
of the brain, and the acuteness of the 
mind, are the results of morbid growth, 
and even with the best management, 
the child passes the first years of its 
life constantly on the brink of active 
disease. Instead, however, of trying 
to repress its mental activity, as they 
should, the fond parents, misled by 
the promise of genius, too often excite 
it still further by unceasing cultiva- 
tion and the never-failing stimulus of 
praise ; and finding its progress, for a 
time, equal to their warmest wishes, 
they look forward with ecstasy to the 
day when its talents will break forth 
and shed a lustre on their name. But 
in exact proportion as the picture be- 
comes brighter to their fancy, the pro- 
bability of its becoming realized be- 
comes less ; for the brain, worn out by 
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premature exertion, either becomes 
diseased or loses its tone, leaving the 
mental powers feeble and depressed 
for the remainder of lifé. The expect- 
ed prodigy is thus, in the end, easily 
outstripped in the social race by many 
whose dull outset promised him an 
easy victory. 

To him who takes for his guide the 
necessities of the constitution, it will 
be obvious that the modes of treat- 
ment commonly resorted to should in 
such cases be reversed; aad that, in- 
stead of straining to the utmost the al- 
ready irritable powers of the preco- 
cious child, leaving his dull competitors 
to ripen at leisure, a systematic at- 
tempt ought to be made, from early 
infancy, to rouse to action the languid 
faculties of the latter, while no pains 
should be spared to moderate and give 
tone to the activity of the former.— 
But instead of this, the prematurely 
intelligent child is generally sent to 
school, and tasked with lessons at an 
unusually early age, while the healthy 
but more backward boy, who requires 
to be stimulated, is kept at-home in 
idleness merely on account of his back- 
wardness. A double error is here 
committed, and the consequences to 
the active-minded boy are not unfre- 
quently the permanent loss both of 
health and his envied superiority of 
intellect. 

In speaking of children of this des- 
cription, Dr. Brigham, in an excellent 
little work on the influence of mental 
excitement on health, remarks as fol 


lows: “ Dangerous forms of scrofulous | 


disease among chillren have repeat- 
edly fallen under my observation, for 
which I could not account in any other 
way than by supposing that the brain 
had been excited at the expense of 
the other parts of the system, and at 
a time in life when nature is endea- 
voring to perfect all the organs of the 
body ; and after the disease commenc- 
ed, I have seen, with grief, the infiu- 
ence of the same cause in retarding or 


'and have remarked that, in two cases 





a 
preventing recovery. I have see) 
several affecting and melancholy jp. 
stances of children, five or six vears 
of age, lingering a while with disease; 
from which those less gifted readily 
recover, and at last dying, notywith. 
standing the utmost efforts to restore: 
them. During their sickness. the; 
constantly manifested a passion {y; 
books and mental excitement, and wer 
admired for the maturity of-+heir minds 
The chahce for the recovery of such 
precocious children is, in my opinion, 
small when attacked by disease ; and 
several medical men: have informe: 
me that their own observations had 
led them to form the same opinion, 


of sickness, if ong of the patients was 
a child of superior and highly-cultiva. 
ted mental powers, and the other on 
equally sick, but whose mind had not 
been excited by study, they shoul 
feel less confident of the recovery oi 
the former than of the latter. ‘Th 

mental precociiy results from an wn. 
natural development of one organ of 
the body at the expense of the const: 
tution.” 

There can be little doubt but that 
ignorance on the part of parents and 
teachers, is the principal cause thu 
leads to the too early and excessir 
cultivation of the minds of childrer, 
and especially of such as are precocious 
and delicate. Hence the necessity 0 
imparting instruction on this subject 
to both ‘parents and teachers, and t 
all persons who are in any way chary 
ed with the care and education of the 
young. This necessity becomes ti? 
more imperative from the fact that 
the cupidity of authors and publishers 
has led to the preparation of « chil- 
dren’s books,” many of which are a 
nounced as purposely prepared “1 
children from éwo to three years old” 
[ might instance advertisements © 
“Infant Manuals” of botany, geomel!y 
and astronomy ! 

In not a few isolated families, but 





















































-was admired, and constantly stimula- 
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in many neighborhoods, villages, and 
cities, in various parts of the country, 
children under three years of age are 
not only required to commit to memo- 
ry many verses, texts of Scripture, and 
stories, but are frequently sent to 
school for six hours a day. Few chil- 
dren are kept Sack later than the age 
of four, unless they reside a great dis- 
tance from school, and some not even 
then. At home, too, they are induced 
by all sorts of excitements ‘to learn 
additional tasks, or peruse juvenile 
books and magazines, till the nervous 
system becomes enfeebled, and the 
health broken. “I have myself,” says 
Dy. Brigham, “seen many children 
who are supposed to possess almost 
miraculous mental powers, experienc- 
ing these effects and sinking under 
them. Some of them died early, 
when but six or eight years of age, 
but manifested to the last a maturity 
of understanding, which only increas- 
ed the agony of separation. Their 
minds, like some of the fairest flowers 
were “no sooner blown than blasted ;” 
others have grown up to manhood, but 
with feeble bodies and disordered ner- 
vous systems, which subjected them 
to hypochondriasis, dyspepsy, and all 
the Protean forms of nervous disease ; 
others of the class of early prodigies 
exhibit in manhood but small mental 
powers, and are the mere passive in- 
struments of those who in early life 
were accounted far their inferiors.”’ 

This hot-bed system of education 
is not confined to the United States, 
but is practised less or more in all ci- 
vilized countries. Dr. Combe, of 
Scotland, gives an account of one of 
these early prodigies, whose fate he 
witnessed. The circumstances were 
exactly such as those above described. 
The prematurely developed intellect 


ted by injudicious praise, and by daily 
exhibition to every visitor who chanc- 
el to call, Entertaining books were 


* . 

side encouraged, play and exercise 
neglected, the diet allowed to be full 
and heating, and the appetite pamper- 
ed by every delicacy. The results 
were the speedy deterioration of+ a 
weak constitution, a high degree of 
nervous sensibility, deravged digestion 
disordered bowels, defective nutrition, 
and, lastly, death, at the very time 
when the interest excited by the men- 
tal precocity was at its height. 

Such, however, is the ignorance of 
the majority of parents and teachers 
on all physiological subjects, that when 
one of these infant prodigies dies from 
erroneous treatment, it is not unusual 
to publish a memoir of his life, that 
other parents and teachers may see 
by what means such transcendent qua- 
lities were called forth. Dr. Brigham 
refers toa memoir of this kind, in 
which the history of a child, aged four 
years and eleven months, is narrated 
as approved by “several judicious 
persons, ministers and others, all of 
whom united in the request that it 
might be published, and all agreed in 
the opinion that a knowledge of the 
manner in which the child was treat- 
ed, together with the results, would 
be protitable to both parents and chil- 
dren, and a benefit to the cause of 
education.” This infant philosopher 
was “taught hymns before he could 
speak plainly ;” ** reasoned with,” and 
constantly instructed until his last ill- 
ness, “ which without any assignable 
cause, put ona violent and unexpect- 
'ed form, and carried him off! 

As a warning to others not to force 
education too soon or too fast, this case 
may be truly profitable to both parents 
and children, and a benefit to the 
cause of education ; but as an example 
to be followed, it assuredly cannot be 
too strongly or too loudly condemned. 





Put not off till to-morrow what can 


be accomplished to-day. 


Delay 





thrown in its way, reading by the fire- 


not. 
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A FACT BY PROF. SEWALL. 





Dr. Sewall, the eminent physician 
and delineator of the evils consequent 
upon the use of intoxicating liquors, 
presents the following incident. :— 

“ A man was taken up dead in one 
of the streets of London, after having 
drank a great quantity of gin on a 
wager. He was carried to Westmin- 
ster Hospital and there dissected. In 
the ventricles of the brain, was found 
a considerable quantity of limpid fluid, 
impregnated with gin, even to the ex- 
tent of inflammability. The liquid ap- 
peared to the senses of the examining 
students as strong as one third gin and 
two thirds water.” 

What strange infatuation is it that 
tempts men to drink alcoholic liquors, 
when facts, and reason, and nature, 
and religion, are continually warning 
them of the inevitable train of disas- 
ters and evil consequences thereon ?— 
When our senses warn us of the im- 
mediate danger of a precipice close at 


5 
hand, have we not prudence enough to 


avoid it, clinging to life as we do with 
a cowardly tenacity ? And when 
physicians demonstrate to us the poi- 
sonous, deadly influence of ardent 
spirits upon the system, and all expe- 
rience illustrates the truth, why have 
not men sense and consistency enough 
to forsake the miserably foolish indul- 
gence of drinking the poison? No 
rational man, who could once feel sen- 
sible of the delights of temperance, 
would, unless by an infatuation as gross 
as insanity, ever be tempted into its 
opposite. And no individual who can 
in truth profess to be virtuous or patri- 
otic, can consistently with that profes- 
sion, ever give countenance to intem- 
perance in others by the contagious in- 
fluence of his own example. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 
How very gratifying are pleasant 
words to all, the rich, the poor, the 


ea, 
antwords. They cost nothing, the 


ure free, all have the privilege of ys. 
ing them; but, alas too few use them 
some are almost strangers to them.— 
In the words of the wise man, “Plea. 
ant words are as an honeycomb, sweg 
to the soul, and health to the bones.” 
Yes, as honey is sweet to the taste 
so pleasant words are sweet and cheer. 
ing to the heart. Pleasant words ars 
full of kindness, no_ bitterness jn 
them, they truly savor of things that 
are good. Ye that are morose and 
gloomy, try their influence, if you feel 
sad and desponding, try, O try to 
speak pleasantly to all around, and you 
will find they are indeed “health to 
the soul;” your own soul will be 
cheered and softened by them. “The 
words of the wise are pleasant words” 
— Presbyterian Herald. 
































For the Literary Miscellany. 
THE LESSON OF THE SEASONS. 


BY J. O. WHITTEMORE, 


It was near the middle of October. | 
ascended one of the brown hills that, en- 
viron the village of Hillsdale. It wasa 
fine, hazy, Indian-summer-like day, and 
as I gazed upou the landscape of woud 
and stream, and open meadow,I was in- 
pressed as I never had been before, with 
the peculiar richness of the colors of the 
dying leaves. Sume yet retained their first 
fresh green; others were of a bright yellov; 
some had put on a rich, dark purple such 
as gleams in the wine vats of the Rhine 
Valley, while others wore a bright scar- 
let, and others still were of that fine gold- 
en brown that the Grecian poets praised 
so much in the locks of the “golden-bair- 
ed Apollo.” All these warm colors blended 
together, with the dark green of the river 
banks for a back ground, made one of the 
most beautiful pictures I ever saw. 

It is said that a painter once copied 4 
western landscape in October and placed 





high, the low, all classes enjoy pleas- 





it in a gallery at New . York for exbibi- 
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tion. It was generally,condemned by con- 
noisseurs, and the faithful artist was com- 
pelled to hear such criticisms as these 
from men wbo had never happened to see 
this phase of nature. 

“What a miserable daub !” 

“A perfect burlesque upon nature !” 
“Qne thing is certain, this fellow never 
saw the woods.” 

“Such extravagant colors as these would 
better become a French toy-shop.” 

Yet there was not one of these high col- 
ors,but was faithfully copied from Nature. 
Why is it that Nature, just on the eve of 
her decay,is so prolific ’of such rich colors? 
Do they spring from the agonies of disso- 
lution, as is said of the dying dolphin ? 
Or dves Nature imitate those ladies, who, 
finding that the summer of their charms is 
gone, and that the “‘winter of their discon- 
tent” draws nigh, begin to paint to con- 
ceal the ravages of Time? 

I was struck with one fact which may 
throw light upon the difficulty. The col- 
ors were not brilliant or gay but pervading 
all, there was a mellow and somewhat so- 
ber cast, which gave one the idea of ripe- 
ness and perfect maturity. The impres- 
sion was like that conveyed by a noble 
vld man, who has passed the period of 
strife and who enjoys in calm serenity the 
fruits of along experience; whois the em- 
bodiment and expression of repose and 
yet of power; whose every thought bears 
with it a richness and mellowness of con- 
ception which you look for in vain in the 
crude sallies of youth, orthe harsh and 
self absorbed dicta of the man in mid life. 
These sombre and yet mellow tints are 
like woman in her full perfection,after the 
effervescence of youthful spirits which 
sparkled on the surface has been blown 
away, and before time has dimmed the 
“lustre of the soul-full eye,” or touched 
one of her dark tresses with his silver 
wand. They are like also tothe human 
mind when the wild reign of the imagina- 
tion and the passions has passed away, 
and there is only a gentle heaving of that 





tumultuous sea that lately tossed so fear- 
fully—when an enlarged and liberal study 
has ac :umulated a rich store of knowledge, 
and the perfected habit of concentrated 
thinking has made every item of that store 
available to its utmost capacity. It may 
be that Nature means to express or shad- 
ow forth,as the mystics say, such concep- 
tions as the foregoing by the rich drapery 
of variegated colors which she puts on at 
this season. 

It may be too that Nature, by these va- 
rious changes,intends to inipress upon her 
chidren the lesson of human life. Year 
by year, she repeats the story and fore- 
warns us by her significant prophecies of 
the inevitable future. Let us trace the 
similarity between her life and the life of 
humanity. 

In the first freshness of Spring, Nature 
is the embodiment of one idea—that of 
hopefuland exulling life. Then the dew- 
drops glitter in the morning sun. Then 
the budding leaves and blossoms burst 
their bonds and come out into sunny life. 
Then the airis cool and bracing—the 
skies are cloudless and the free spirit ex- 
ults in the exuberance of its joy—in air 
and sunlight. Then the one great thought 
of earth is hope. Life points ever to the 
future; and vast and indefinable are the 
glorious visions that crowd upon the fancy. 
Thus it is with the youth of man. The 
sight of the fair cheek and elastic step of 
youth,awakens the same hopeful and mag- 
nificent emotion. We feel the indescrib- 
able beauty of those visions of youthful 
ambition,which have never been so vivid- 
ly and faithfully embodied by pen or pen- 
cil,as in the second of Thomas Cole’s series 
of paintings, “The Voyage of Life.”— 
There canbe no more faithful expression 
of that evanescent day dream, which the 
man of middle life recalls with so much 
regret. 

But spring passes by and the fervid sun 
of summer pours down on golden harvests 
and on all the intense activity of commer- 
cial life; heating the furious blood and 
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m: naking all earth one confused scene of 
turmoil strife and business. 
Thus it is with middle life. The mag- 
nificent, plans of youth are now laboring 
to work themselves out into reality. Ac- 
tion is now no longer atthe Caprice of 
pleasure —it is the necessity of existence. 
Now is the period of strength and of strife. 
There is no rest now for the weary soul.— 
Rest ! 


thought—crushes 


The impatient mind scorns at the 
with a resolute will 
every hesitating feeling—cheerfully sub- 
mits to the severest sacrifice and presses 
onward to its end. 

fruit—after 


Now autumn puts on 


Then after the seed comes 
action, the reward. 
her purple robe, and all about us we see 
the 
luscious fruits dropping from overburden 
gather- 


gorgeous colors of the forests, the 
ed boughs, and the husbandman 
ing in the rich harvests. This season has 
for its antetype in the life of humanity,the 
joyful period of success. 

Be not disheartened! young man !— 
thou that art exalted by great plans which 
grave men deride, thou that passest unno- 
ticed amid the busy throng ef life and 
canst not make thyself heard without ma- 


king thyself ridiculous. Waitin patience 


the slow rolling wheels of time. And 
thou, man, who comest from thy la- 


bor, toil-worn and sick at heart—remem- 


ber—to-day’s action—to-morrow comes 
the reward. Be cheerful and strong !— 
Nothing ripens fruit so fast as cheerful 
sunshine. 

But there is another season. When the 
harvests are gathered. When the many 
colored leaves of the forest have black- 
ened and fallen, then sullen clouds over- 
cast. the sky,and wintry winds,and driving 
snows lock the earth in icy death, So 
after the ripe autumn of humanity Is past, 
the frost of age chills the blood,back to the 
fainting heart, the venerable head whitens 
with the snows of its winter time, and the 
palsied limbs struggle fecbly with fate and 
death. 

Well will it be for us, profiting by the 
four great lessons which Nature 1s teach- 
ing us,if we shall grow wiser year by year, 
as we see them repeated, till we.are called 
to enterupon that unseen life of whose 
mysteries, Naturecan teach us nething. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are occasionally receiving a] 
c 
from subscribers, informing us th; 





ttor 
ut 


at t they 
have not received the work. We Will as 


sure them,that no pains shall be Spared ty 
make and keep all these matters s rait ip 
the future. 

* Let our subscribers keep cool, and y; 
think it will not be long,betore we wil] 9}, 
a reputation for punctuality, which ll 
only desirable for the pleasure it gives , 
the mind, but is really necessary, in ordey 


to give confidence to our patrons, 

You have our note of hand for the Mis 
cellany, and that note is as sacred as any 
one we have ever given. We are sorry; 
say that some agepts have not sent in ‘th 
names of subscribers at as early an how 
as they should have done, and we assy 
our subscribers that we will not only be 
but we shall insist y 


on punctualily on the part of agents and 


puncvual ourselves, 


subscribers—Agents in remitting names 
and subscribers in remitting funds. VW, 
will not spare any efforts to make the Mis 
cellany valuable. 

We may appear rather unsocial t 
month, but kind reader wait until we have 
but one month, to attend to at once, and 
we will most gladly devote more timet 
an interchange of thought with you. We 
have been oblige d to get out the Februar 
March and April No’s this month, which 
is sufficient excuse for silence. 

= Let 
Miscellany write, and inform us when they 
subscribed, and to whom, and what 
amount they have ped, and what office 
they wish their numbers directed to. W: 
want in all cases the agents name. 

—> Will our friends the Postmaster, 
be kind enough to say, when returning 4 
book that is refused, what office it is re 
turned from. An attention to this, whieh 

. .} 
would cost them a moments time, would 
save us at times, an hour which we kno¥ 
not how to spare. 


all who have not received the 


i> No one is authorized to get subser: 
bers as a traveling agent, unless he cat 


show a written or printed certificate unde! 
ew of the publishers of the Miscel 
lany. Q. 
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A YOUNG MAN. 


ame 


BY HON. HORACE MANN. 


a 


(Concluded from page 156.) 

1 say, then, that every human being is 
vorn into this world, a potential universe 
Prospective, he is receptive of all sentient 
enjoyments; Capable of all knowledge, 
and susceptible of all forms of virtue. In- 
sect and worm, as he is at birth, there is 
within him the seminal principle of all 
grandeur and all glory. Conscious of but 
asingle want and a single pleasure, on 
his introduction into life, the blessings 
which crowd an immensity, and lie along 
the vista of an eternity, are within his 
reach. 

In one respect, indeed, man holds high 
pre-eminence over the universe into which 
he is born. As he builds himself up, idea 
by idea, and virtue by virtue, each new 
acquisition in the infinite progression of 
knowledge, and each ascension in the 
endless acclivities of duty, is a new joy. 

We were created in ignorance and in 
weakness, for the very purpose of ena- 
bling us to feel the conscious delight of 
gathering in kuowledge, and of growing 
stronger in virtue. Had we been endued 
at birth, with any amount of positive 
knowledge, orhad we been set forward, 
by the shortest stage, in the path of actual 
duty, it would have been so mueh sub- 

VOL.IV.NO.V.13 





tracted from the pleasures of actfuistiott 
and of improvement. Se much as we had 
known, so much of noveliy should we 
have lost. 

Addison beautifully describes the moon 
and planets to be 

“Forever singing as they shine, 

‘The hand that made us is divine.’” 
And this is true. But their song is sung 
only to otker ears. In the rightly develop- 
ed soul, this song is sung to its own con- 
sciousness; this celestial music is chanted 
for its own inward ear. Hence, poor and 
weak and ignorant as we are at birth, we 
have what isfar better than any created 
majesty or wisdom or blessedness could 
be,—we have faculties by which we can 
ourselves cooperate in their acquisition 
and thussecure a triple reward, and an 
increased power of compassing new bless- 
ings. 

Now all this vastness and splendor and 
duration are the birtb-right, or rather the 
birth-gift, of all. Nor have we any rea- 
son to suppose that the bounty of the Cre- 
ator is to cease its overflow here, as tho’ 
his fountain were exhausted, or our urns 
full. On the contrary, all our ideas of our 
Heavenly Father prompt us to believe that 
He has, and will forever have, purer, more 
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i. 
precious andy moxe copious Rifts in store, 
cofrespondihg with our enlarged and ex- 
alted capatities toeceive them. 

All analogy teathes us that we have un- 
developed faruliles within us, susceptibil. 
ities of happiness yet dormant, for whose 
fervor and intensity this world is teo cold 
and uncongenial; and which, therefore, 
await our translation to the land of the 
blest, where a purer ether and subtler 
elemental fires shall kindle them into 
life. While we were yet in embryo, our 
body existed in form as perfect as at pres- 
ent; our muscles, our brain, our lungs, and 
all our organs of sense, were complete ;— 
but we needed to be ushered into this 
world of air and light and motion and 
beauty, to call them into play. 

So in regard tothe next stage of exist- 
ence, we have the assurance of splendors 
and symphonies and loves, such as eye 
hath not seen, norear heard, neither hath 
it-entergd into the heart of man to con- 
ceive; and if so, then we must now have 
within us, lying undeveloped and inert, 
the rudimentary organs of eye andear and 
heart, with which we shall see and feel 
the vision, the hallelujah, and the eestasy 
of the better world. 

As to this unseen and unimagined mag- 
nificence and beatitude of the future life, 
weare, while sojourning upon earth, only 
in the ante-natal state of darkness, inac- 
tivity and circumscription. Such is the 
nature which God has bestowed upon us, 
to be magnified, enlightened and adorned; 
aod it is not given to mortal Eloquence or 
Poesy, with all their many-colored words, 
to paint the number and variegation of its 
glories ! 

But, for this Book of Life, there is a 
Book of Death. Balancing our keen sus- 
eeptibilities of enjoyment, are susceptibil- 
ilies of suffering not less keen. Every 
nerve that can thrill with pleasure can al- 
so agonize With pain. Instead of hymn- 
ings of bliss, there.may be howlings of 
despair. If there is an infinity of truth, 
there is an infinity.of error also; and the 














empyrean of possible blessednessg jg ,, 
more high than the abysses of pos + 
woe are deep. 

We are born into free and Open spars 
in a figurative as well as ina litera] Sens 
Intellectually, we can go backwards - 
Morally, we can > 


well as forwards. 
downwards as well asupwards. Our) 
sible range of oscillation touches the e 
tremes of health and sickness; of int) 
lectual law and of chaos anti-intellect,, 
of holiness and of sin. Whenever a}, 

is submitted to a free, rational being, jt 

necessarily accompanied by two possib! 
ties,—the possibility of disobedience— 
and when the law, like all the Diy; 

laws, executes itself, there is attached ; 
these possibilities the certainty of infinit 
gain, or of infinite loss. Free agency: 


cessitates the possibility of perditio: 
moral compulsion, indeed, may save from 
tuin; but compulsion abolishes freedom 
Endued, then with these 
energetic capacities to soar or sink; w 
these heights of glory above him, and this 


immortal and 





abyss of wretchedness below him; whith 
erward shall a young man svt his face, av! 
how shall he order his steps ? 

There is a time when the youthful hei 
of a throne first comes to a knowledge 


|his mighty preroyatives; when he fi: 


learns what strength there is in his ix 
perial arm, and what happiness or ¥ 
wait upon his voice. So there musit 

time when the vista of the future, with a 
its possibilities of glory and of shame 
first opens tothe vision of youth. The 
is he summoned to make his choice! 
tween truth and treachery; between hou 


and dishonor; between purity and proil. 


‘ gacy; between moral lifeand moral dva!! 


And as he doubts or balances between the 
heavenward and the hellward course; ® 
he struggles to rise or consents to fall; 
there, in all the universe of God, a spe 
tacle of higher exultation, or of deep 
pathos! Within kim are the appetites 
a brute and the attributes of an angel;- 
and when these meet in council to ma‘ 
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ap the roll of his destiny and seal his 
fate, shall the beast hound out the seraph! 

Shall the young mar, now conscious of 
the largeness of his sphere and of the sove- 
reignty of his choice, wed the low ambi- 
tions of the world, and, seek with their 
cmptiness,'to fill his immortal desires?— 
Because he has afew animal wants that 
must be supplied, shall he become ail an- 
imal, an epicure and an inebriate, and 
blassghemously make it the first doctrin® 
of his catechism,—‘“‘the Chief End of 
Man,”—to glerify his stomach and to enjoy 


y 


Ihe 
Because itis the law of self-preserva- 
tion that he shall provide for himself, and 
the law of religion that he shall provide 
‘orhis family when he has one, must he, 
therefore, cut away allthe bonds of hu- 
manity, that bind him to his race, for- 
swear charity, crush down every prompt- 
ing of benevolence, and if he can have the 
palace and equipage of a prince, and the 
table of a Sybarite; becomea blind man, 
ind a deaf man, an:la dumb man, when 
he walks the streets where hunger: moans 
and nakedness shivers? 

Because he must earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow; must he, therefore, be- 
some a devotee of Mammon, and worship 
the meanest god that dwellsin Erebus— 
Because he has an instinct fer the appro- 
val of his fellow-man, and would aspire to 
the honors of office, shall he, therefore, 
supple his principles so that they may 
take the Protean shape of every popular 
clamor; er poise his soul on what the 
mechanicians call a universal joint, which 
turns in every direction with indiscrimin- 
ate facility? 

Because absurd notions,descending tous 
from the worst and weakest of men, have 
created factitious distinctions between 
employ ments, shall he seek a sphere of life 
for which he is neither fitted by nature uor 
by culture, and spoil a good col) bler by 
becoming a poor lawyer; or commit the 
double injustice of robbing the mountain 
goats of a herdsmanto make a faithless 
shepherd in the Lord’s pastures? 





Let the young man remember that there 
is nothing derogatory in any employment 
that elevates or degrades it. Theploigh- 
man that turns the clod may be a Cincin 
atus or a Washington, or he may be broth- 
er to theclodhe turns. It is every way 
creditable to handle the yard-stick, and te 
measure tape; the only discredit consists 
in having a soul whose range of thought 
is as short asthe stick and as narrew as 
the tape. There is no glory in the act of 
affixing a signatare by which the treas- 
ures of commerce are transferred, or treat- 
ies between nations are ratified; the glory 
consists in the rectitude of the purpose 
that approves the one, and the grandeur 
of the philanthropy that sanctifies the 
other. 


The time is soon coming, when, by the 
common consent of mankind, it will be 
esteemed more honorable to have been 
John Pounds, putiing new and beautiful 
souls into the ragged children of the 
neighborhood, while he mended their 
fathers’ shoes, than to have sat upon the 


British throne. 

The time now is, when, if Queen Victo- 
ria, in one of her magnificent “Progesses” 
through her realms, were to meet that 
more than American queen, Miss Dix, in 
her “ circumnavigation of charity” among 
the insane, the former should kneel and 
kiss the hand of the latter; and the ruler 
over more than a hundred millions of peo 
ple should pay homage to the angel whom 
God has sent te the maniac. 


No matter what may be the fortunes or 
expectations of a young man, he has no 
right to live a life of idleness. In a world 
so full as this of incitements te exertion 
and of rewards for achievement, idleness 
is the most absurd of absurdities and the 
most shameful of shames 

In such a world as ours, the idle man is 
not so much a biped as a bivalve ; and the 
wealth which breeds idleress,—is only a 
sortof human oyster-bed, where heirs and 
heiresses are planted, to spend a contempt- 
ible life of slethfulness in growing plump 
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and succulent for the grave-worm’s ban- 
quet. 


The example of Dr. Franklin, Dr. Bow- 
ditch and others, show that the most labo- 
rious of men inay find leisure, or make it, 
for the culture of the mind. Indeed, it 
may almost be said that one of the great- 
est obstacles consists in the number and 
variety of its forms; for these are so many 
and so attractive that they bewilder rather 
than stimulate. 


The Fine Arts are so captivating and 
delightful that it is dangerous to recom- 
mend them. They so enchant the facul- 
ties of which they take possession, that 
they often arrest their votaries in 2 course 
of usefulness, and withdraw them from 
the performance of life’s most urgent du- 
ties. Buta taste for the beauties of na- 
tnre should be cultivated by all. In these 
there is nothing corrupting or meretricious; 
but all is healthful and improving. Yet 
this love of nature is strangely neglected. 

Why isit that so many men commit to 
memory the common-places of art, and 
profess to admire a few square feet of can- 
vas in a parlor or in a gallery, while they 
are impassive to all the garniture which 
God hangs around the horizon every day; 
and which, as a token of His exhaustless 
fulness, He removes and renews with every 
passing hour ? 


It is hard to sympathise,even with those 
of the more beautiful sex, whe go into rap- 
tures overa sunrise painted by a human 
hand, but who never sawan original. But 
where a love of natural beauty has been 
cultivated, all nature becomes a stupen- 
dous gallery, as much superior in form and 
in coloring to the choicest collections of 
human art, asthe heavens are broader and 
foftier than the Louvre or the Vatican.— 
The beauties of the earth and the sky, of 
the changing seasons, and of day and 
night,cannot be monopolized by one street 
in a city,or by one building in a street; 
they cannot be closed against those who 
have not a golden passport for admission; 


but they are open and free to wlionrsoeve, 





may have an eye and an imagination thas 
have been first taught to enjoy them, 

The pleasures of literature may joyfy). 
ly occupy a portion of the time demandeg 
by business or by healtli. The pursuits o 
science are even more valuable and eyyo. 
bling than the study of literature. Lite, 
ature is conversant mainly with the works 
of man, while science deals with the 
works of God; and the difference in the 
subject matter of the two indicates the dif. 
ference in their relative value, and in the 
power and happiness they can respective: 
ly bestow. 


A great portion of our literature is ad 
dressed to marvellousness, ideality, and 
those subordisate faculties that are brought 
into play by narrative, adventure and 
scenic representation. By far the larger 
part of all histories, a great portion of 
epic poetry, and almost all martial poetry 
are addressed to the brutish propensities 
of combativeness and destructiveness— 
But physical science addresses itself to 
the noble faculty of causality and the kin- 
dred members of its group, including the 
mathematical powers; and ethical science 
addresses itself both to eausality and to 


.conscientiousness, and seeks also the sa 


cred sanctions of veneration for whatever 
it teaches. 


A vast proportion of our literature con 
sists of what had been writien, or is ar 
pruduction of what had been written, be- 
fore the truths of modern science were dis- 
covered; before the idea that there isan 
order of nature, and a law of cause and 
effect, in the spiritual as well as the nat- 
ural world, had been received into the 
mind, and had modified its action; and 
nothing can be more ¢lifferent than wha 
the same genius would write, before being 
imbued with the spirit of science, and «: 
ter being so imbued. 

All science may be invested with the 
charms of literature; but in such case it 
does not cease to be science; it only be- 
contes science beautified. Hence the poet 
or the novelist may be scientific men, tho 
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they so rarely have been. Before the time 
.o{ Lord Bacon, men invented laws for na- 
ture, instead of inquiring of nature, by 
whatlaws she wrought. Since his time, 
men have condescended te interrogate na- 
ture instead of dictating to her; and al- 
ready we have.a physical werld as differ- 
ent from that known before he wrote, as 
we can imagine any two planets to be from 
each other. A vast proportion of the ex- 
isting literature has as little relation to 
metaphysical truth, as the speculations of 
the schoolmen, before the time of Bacon, 
had to physical laws. 

It is not more true that Aristetle and his 
followers invented laws for nature which 
she never owned, and explained her phe- 
nomena on principles that never existed, 
than it is that mostof those werks which 
we call works of imagination assume the 
existence of spiritual laws such as the 
spirit of man never knew, and therefore 
produce results of action and character 
such as all experience repudiates. Hence 
it is, that Iwould commend science more 
than literature as an improver of the mind. 
Such a state of things needs not to be, 
and probably ere long will cease to be. 

Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, have done 
for Metaphysics, or the science of mind, 
as great a work as Bacen did for Physics, 
or thelaws of matter. Already their la- 
bors are extensively appreciated; they are 
producing great improvements and amel- 
jorations in penal jurisprudence and prison 
discipline, in the treatment of the insane, 
in ethical philosophy, and in education, 
which lies at the bottom of all,—subjects, 
which, as it seems to me, can never be 
properly understood but in the light of 
their science. 

As the science of zoolegy has hunted 
krakens, pheenixes, unicorns and vam- 
pires, from the animal kingdom; as the 
science of astronomy has swept pestilen- 
tialand war-portending comets, and all 
the terrors and the follies of astrology, 


£, . 
‘rom thesky; asa knowledge of chevnis- 
‘try has made the notion of charms and 








philters and universal remedies, and the 
philosopher’s stone, ridiculous and con- 
temptible; as an improved knowledge of 
the operations of nature around us, hax 
banished fairies and gnomes,and ghosts 
and witches, and.a belief in dreams and 
signs from all respectable society; and as 
a better knowledge of the true God has de- 
throned hundreds of thousands of false 
gods, and cast them into oblivion; so will 
an analytical knowledge of the true facul- 
ties of the human mind, of their special 
functions and ends, and of their related 
objects in the world of matter and in the 
world of spirit, sweep into forgetfulness 
four fifths of what is now called Litera- 
ture. But there is no reason why litera- 
ture should not hereafter be founded on 
science, have constant reference to its 
truths, and thus become its most delightful 
illustrator. 


One thing is certain. If men can love 
fiction, they can love science better. Men 
love fiction because they love wonder and 
excitement; but nothing is more true than 
that truth is more wonderful than fiction. 
No invention of the imagination is so ex- 
acting asthe revelations of science;—pro- 
vided only that the faculties which corm- 
prehend the latter are as much developed 
as fhose which comprehend the former. 

Amid fhe marvels which science is yet 
to unfold the wonder’s of Aladdin’s lamp 
will lose their splendor; and posterity will 
look ‘back upen those whose imagination 
could be satisfied with the Arabian Nights 
or stories of Fairy-land, with as much pity 
as we look upon the savage whose highest 
idea of regal adornment can be satisfied 
with heads of glassand jewelry of tin— 
The tricks of the juggler, the craft of the 
sorcerer and the magician will die out; for 
the lovers of wonder will scek for the ex- 
hilarations of novelty and amazement in 
the laboratory of the chemist, and in the 
lecture-room of tle philosupher, where na- 
ture, inspired by God, works miracles with 
fire and water, with attraction and repul 
sion, With light and lightning —at once 
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kindling devotion and dispensing knowl- 
edge. Here are opportunities where the 
young man may build himself up, day by 
day, into the likeness of the great universe 
in which he dwells, imitating its strength 
as well as its beauty, and aspiring to its 
moral heights as expanding his knowledge 
toits physical amplitude. 


But there is one pitfall of temptation, 
into which the young man of our day is in 
danger of falling, and into which the mer- 
cantile young man is in especial danger 
of falling. The gods of this world, the 
polytheism which has so long coexisted 
with Christianity, is fast dying out. Men 
are rapidly coming to the worship of one 
deity ; the only misfortune is, that it is nei- 
ther the living northe true one. They de- 
ify wealth; and while they most falsely 
transfer their worship to an idol divinity, 
they most faithfully fulfil the letter of the 
commandment, and love it with all their 
heart and soul and mind and strength.— 
Were it eurrently reported and believed 
that the river of Jordan rolled over golden 
sands, or that the pool of Bethseda was 
surrounded by “ placers,” the Christian 
would vie with the Jew for the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem; all ships would be “up” for 
Palestine instead of San Francisco; and 
the Holy Land would again be inundated, 
—not by a host of God-worshipping, but 
of guld-worshipping, Crusaders. 

Now I wage no war against wealth. I 
taint it with no villifying breath. Wealth, 
so far as it consists in comfortable shelter 
and fool and raiment for all mankind; in 
Competence for every bodily want, and in 
abundance for every mental and spiritual 
need, is so valuable, so precious, that if 
any earthly object could be worthy of idol- 
atry, this might best be the idol. Wealth, 
as the means of refinement and of embel- 
lishment; of education and culture, not 
only universal in its comprehension, but 
elevated in its character; wealth, as a 
means of perfecting the arts and advan 
cing the sciences, of discovering and dif- 
fusing truth, is a blessing we cannot ade-! 





quately appreciate; and God seems 4 
have pronounced itso, when He made th, 
earth and all the fullness thereof,—the ol. 
ments, the land and sea, and all that jp 
them is,—convertible into it. 

But wealth as the means of an idle or, 
voluptuous life; wealth as the fosterer of 
pride and the petrifier of the human hear; 
wealth as the ironrod with which to bea 
the poor into submission to its will, is ql} 
the curses of Pandora concentrated jpty 
one. It is not more true, that money rep 
resents all values, than that it represents 
all vices. 

In this country most young men ax 
poor. Time is the rock from which the; 
are to hew out their fortunes; and health, 
enterprise, and integrity, the instruments 
with which to doit. To the young man 
without patrimony, there are few higier 
earthly duties than to obtain a competen. 
cy. For this, diligence in business, ab- 
stinence in pleasures, privation even, of 
every thing that does not endanger health, 
are to-be joyfully welcomed and. borne— 
When we look around us, and see how 
much of thewickedness of the worldsprings 
from. poverty, it seems to sanctify all hon- 
est efforts for the acquisition of an inde 
pendence. But when an independence is 
acquired, then comes the moral crisis,— 
then comes an Ithuriel test,—which shows 
whethera man is higher than a common 
man, or lower than a common reptile. In 
the duty of accumulation, (and I call it a 
duty, in the most strict and literal signifi- 
cationof that word,) all below a compe- 
tence is most laudable. But all aboves 
fortune isa misfortune. It is a misfortune 
to him who amasses it; for it is a volun 
tary continuarce in the harness of a beast 
of burden, when the soul should enfran- 
chise and lift itself upinto a higher region 
of pursuitsand pleasures, It is a persis 
tencein the work of providing goods fo! 
the body, after the boily has already been 
provided for; and it is a denial of the 
higher demands of the soul, after the time 
has arrivedand the means are possess? 
of fulfilling those demands. 
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‘nee men have bodies and heads and 
earts to be provided for, some provisions 
he body is the duty first in order; be- 
xe the body is the only earthly resi- 
lonce for the mind, and therefore must be 
taken care of; but when this first duty is 
auply fulfilled, 


hose Which belong to the head and the 


then the other duties,— 


wrt—become first, both in order and in 
Because the lower service 


and has, therefore, 


vortance. 
s 

was once necessary, 
rformed.itisa mighty wroug,when, 
ithout being longer necessary,g@it usurps 


, sacred rights of the higher. 


Great wealth is a misfortune, because 


makes generosity impossible. There 
; . ; 
in be no generosity where there is nosac- 


and aman whois worth a million 


1» more makes a sacrifice, than, (if I may 
»such a supposition,) a dropsical man, 
vhose skin holds a hoyshead of water, 
wakes a sacrifice when he is tapped for a 
healthier 


‘the operation than before it. Ifa 


barrel. He is ina condition 


lonkey would be considered a fool among 


VU 


lonkeys, for desiring tv double the burden | 


that is already breaking his back, 
[see not why the shorter-eur id variety 
ed bya different rule. The 


‘al declaration that it is easier for a 


man has no love, nor sympathy, nor feel- 
ling of brotherhood, for his race; and, 
| therefore, go where he will, the kingdom 
| of heaven must be his antipode. One 
| point in the cireuinferance of a revolving 
wheel may as well attempt to overtake the 
opposite point, as he to reach that king- 


dom, Thecasting off of his loved bur- 


| 

| dens will give him the agility to attain it. 
| All above a fortune is usually the great- 
|est of misfortunes to children. By taking 
away the stimulus to effort, and, especial_ 
ly, by taking away the restraints from in- 
dulgence, it takes the muscles out of the 
limbs, the brain out of the head, and 


virtue out of the heart. The same young 
man, Why», with a moderate fortune, 


might retain the full vigor of his system 


SR 


till sixty, and be a blessing to the world 


all his life long, under the depraving in 


fluence of vast patrimony,is likely to die a 
sot or a debauchee at forty-five, if he does 
not shoot himself as a non-compos at 
The father may feel proud of his 


thirty. 
'twenty per cent. or thirty per cent. stocks; 
; 3 

but when the devil clutchesthe son for 





guilty spending what he clutched the 
father for guilty amassing, he surely 


proves himself the better financier; for he 


| doubles his capital by a single speculation. 
| Universal experience shows that the in- 


+ 
camel to go through the eve of a needle | heritor of apenny has a better chance for 
ra rich min Lo eater ince king | success in lifethan the inheritor of a 
. : ' 1 éonlay 9? > 7 yr ‘ 7 . ca . 
dom of heaven, uv; oaly iuds upon | “plum. But better far than either is th« 
; ; Pe ; basse 
lauthoritv, but is couficmed by all | golden mean of Agur’s perfect prayer.* 
AAU LY, 4 bhidc thhbcy z A 
human reasoning. For, what kingdom of | Vast fortnnes are a misfortune to the 
bh 1 can there po yiy be, feom whieh State. ‘They confer irresponsible power; 
love aud sympathy, aud the tenderness of | and human nature, except in the rarest in 


2common broth2rhvod, are excluded? and | 


' 
the man who hoards superfaous wealth | 


while there is famishingin the next street; 


at . , . . ° . Tr 12 
the man who revels in luxuries while the 
houseless and breadless are 


his door; the man who,through an ostenta- 


tion of |i 


driven from 


erature, walls himself in with 


a) . . j | 
libraries which he cannot read, while 
' 


a? 


ivusands of children around him are des- 


te + } i. - . 
titute even of school-books,—ihe very 


ed-wheat of all 


knowledge;—such a! 


| Girard. 


| ‘You cannot be so much surprised at my course, 


stances, has proved incapable of wielding 


irresponsible power, without abuse. The 


* The following anecdote, which I believe to 
be authentic, is related of the late Stephen 
Meeting a wealthy and active business 
man, he accosted him thus: “Mr. 4.,1I am sur 
prised thata man having so much property as 
yourself should ie so anxious to increase it” 


, 


retorted the friend, ‘tas Il amat your remark, 


| coming agit does from aman who has a much 


greater fortune than I have, and seems much 
more desirous to enlarge it.”— ‘Ok, yes,” said 
Mr. Girard, **but you forget that I have no children 


, i 


9 be spoiled byit”’ 
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feudalism of Capital is not a whit less 
formidable than the feudalism of Force.— 
The millionaire is as dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the community, in our «lay, as was 
the baronial lord of the Middle Ages. Both 
supply the means of shelter and of raim- 
enton the same conditions; both hold their 
retainers in service by the same tenure,— 
their necessity for bread; beth use their 
superiority to keep themselves superior.— 
The power of money is as imperial as the 
power of the sword; andI may as well de- 
pend upon another for my head, as for my 
bread. 


The day is sure to come, when men will 
look back upon the prerogatives of Capi- 
tal, at the present time, with as severe and 
as just a condemnation as we now look 
back upon the predatory Chieftains of the 
Dark Ages. Weighed inthe balances of 
the sanctuary, or even in the clumsy scales 
of human justice, there is no equity in the 
allotments which assign to one man but a 


dollar a day, with working, while another 
has anincome of a dollara minute, with- 
out working. Under the reign of Force, 
or under the reign of Money, there may be 
here and there agood man who uses his 
power for blessing and not for oppressing 
his race; but all their natural tendencies 
are exclusively bad. In England we see 
the feudalism of Capital approaching its 
catastrophe. In Ireland, we see the catas- 
trophe consummated. Unhappy Ireland ! 
where the objects of human existence and 
the purposes of human government have 
all been reversed; where rulers, for cen- 
turies, have ruled for the aggrandizement 
of themselves, and not for the happiness 
of their subjects; where misgovernment 





has reigned se long, so supremely, and so| 
atrociously, that, at the present time, the 
“Three Estates” of the realm are Crime, | 
Famine and Death ! 

But speaking of the criminality of 
hoarding vast wealth, whether to gratify 
acquisitiveness or tv maintain family pride 
regardless of the suffering it might relieve, 





the vice it might reclaim, the ignorance 


mia?) 
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it might instruct, or the positive happiness 
which in athousand ways, it might creat, 
one grand exception should be made— 
Perhaps you have demanded that this ex. 
ception should be intimate, at an earlier 
point; but [have reserved it to the pres 
ent time,in order to give it a disting 
enunciation, and to do it ample justice 


Like every other act, the right or Wrong 
of amassing property depends upon the 
motive that prompts it. If a man labor 
for accumulation all his life long, neglec. 
ting the common objects of charity, anj 
repulsing@he daily appeals to his beneyp. 
lence, but with the settled, determinate 
purpose of so multiplying his resources 
that, at death, he can provide for som 
magnificent scheme of philanthropy, for 
which smaller sums or daily eontributions 
would be insufficient, then he becomes a 
self-constituted servant and almoner of the 
Lord, putting his master’s talent out at 
usury, but rendering back both talent and 
usury, on the day of account; and who 
shall say that such a man is nota just and 
faithful steward, and wortby of his reward? 
But the day is sure tacome which will 
test the spirit that has governed the life— 
On that day, it will be revealed, whether 
the man of vast wealth, like: Stephen Gir 
ard has welcomed toil, endured privation, 
Lorne contumely, while in his secret heart 
he was nursing the mighty purpose o! 
opening a fountain of blessedness so co 
pious and exhaustless that it would flow 
on undiminished to the end of time; or 


| whether, like John Jacob Astor, he was 


hoarding wealth for the base love of 
wealth, hugging to his breast, in his dying 
hour, the memory of his gold and not of 
his Redeemer; griping his riches till the 
scythe of death cut off his hands, and he 
was changed,in the twinkling of an eye, 
from being one of the richest men that ever 
lived in this world, to heing one of the 
poorest souls that ever went out of it.* 








*I make this reference to Mr. Astor from 00 
personal motive whatever. So far as my Owe 


| feelings are concerned, it gives me pain to men 
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The translators of the Gospel tell us 
that Dives is not a proper but a common 
name. Any one, therefore, who revels in 
superfluous wealth while living, or be- 
queaths injurious coffers to his children 
when dying, while he forgets the poor, the 
vicious and the ignorant, is Dives; and 
before he makes any more pecuniary in- 
vestments, he is respectfully commended 
to the sequel of the parable ! 

Some metaphysicians have resolved the 
loveof money into the love of power.— 
but surely no adult man whose heart is 
not all eaten out by avarice, surely no 
young man, can prefer the brute power of 
money before the moral power of charac- 
ter—fear and passive submission before 
homage and willing obedience. Once, in 
familiar conversation with avery rich 
man, I asked him by what motive he had 
been prompted in accumulating his wealth. 
“Power,” said he, “power;” and then, 
clenching his hands and teeth, and con- 
tracting all his muscles to their highest 
tension, he added, “I wanted power, and 
[have got it.”—‘*Yes,” said I, “you have 
power over any quantity of water or steam, 
and over any number of wheels. You 
have power, too, over the bodies of certain 
classes of men; but do good with your 
wealth, and you will become a ruler over 
all men’s /earts; nor will your reign cease 
when you die, but will last as long as you 
are remembered; and the love of men will 
not suffer your memory to perish.” 

Itcannot be necessary here to give any 
formal answer to the inquiries, Who shall 





tion hisname. I select him “tto point a moral” 
only because I suppose him to have been the 
most notorious, the most wealthy,and, consider- 
ing his vest means, the most miserly, of his 
class, in this country. Nothing but absolute 
insanity can be pleaded in palliation of the con- 
duct of aman who was worth nearly or quite 
twenty millions of dollars, but gave some half | 
amillion,or less than half a million,ofit for any 
public object. If menof such vast means will 
not benefitthe world by their example while they 





live, we have a right to make reprisals for their 
neglect, by using them as a warning after they | 
aredead. Inthe midst of so much pbdverty and | 
suffering as the world experiences, it has he- | 
come a high moral and religious duty to create 
in overwhelming public opinion against both 
the parsimonies and the squanderings of wealth. 


determine, or what amount shall deter- 
mine, theline of demarcation between a 
sufficiency and a superfluity of weaith; 
orto show the unsoundness of the com- 
mon definition, that “Enough” is always 
a little more than a man has. That there 
is such a line of demarcation, no man 
doubts; just as there is a distinction be- 
tween penuriousness and liberality, or 
between necessaries and luxuries, though 
it may not be practicable, in all cases, to 
say what lies upon one side of that line 
and what upon the other. Let the man 
who isambitious of wealth acquire and 
possess, uncensured, all that any Chris- 
tian man would allow; and, to avoid all 
controversy, let a small margin be given 
him besides. Is not this sufficiently lib- 
era] ? 

Now, the great moral which I would 
draw from all this is, that amid the ob- 
stacles to a sufficiency and the temptations 
toa superfluity of wealth, the young man 
should prepare bimself for all the strug- 
gies of the too little, and against all the 
seductions of the toomuch. And however 
covetable a prize he may suppose wealth 
to be, let him never forget that honesty is 
a prize infinitely more covetable. How- 
ever forinidable the evils of want and pov- 
erty, of hunger and nakedness, of home- 
lessness and starvation, let the eternal 
truth forever blaze before his eyes, that, 
fraud, falsehood, and overreaching, are 
evils infinitely greater. If God has not 
given you the power to be rich, with 
perfect integrity and uprightness, then He 
never meant that you should be rich; and 
it requires but very little of philosophy or 
of religion to say, you had better submit 
to His will, “lest haply you be found to 
fight against God.” If you cannot live 
by perfect honesty, then starvation he- 
comes more honorable than any martyr- 
dom by fire. Does strict veracity,—a 
punctilious regard for your word,—require 
you to lose a cargo, or a California, think 
you that the Infinite Creator and Posses- 
sor of all things has not something better 
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wherewith to requite your los ss, than n t| 


article in all your invoices were a 


every 
eargo of India’s riches, and every item in 

all your inventories were a California of | 
washed and winnowed gold? Go out at 
night and look up intothe ony wrt 
aud behold the th of glory’ > with | 
which they Cannot He who 
spread out this golden canopy,—cannot| 
He reward you for being honest? Cannot | 
the Maker of all these worlds, and the 
Owner 
though you should lose a kingdom, or a 





“weal 


are stored. 


of all these worlds, requite you, 
continent, for His sake? 

valor is 
If 
there must be lying and codging and false | 
dandy practise them; for 


Honor, toa merchant, is what 
to a soldier, or charity to a Christian. 





pretences, let the 
it has been doubted whether he has a soul. 
From the barbarian and the heathen, | 
knavery may be expected; for they have 
not the light of civilization, nor the Di- 
vine morality of the Gospel. But com- 
pared with the merchant who effects in 
surance upon property already lost, or 
smuggles goods, or gambles in stocks, the 
beggar that hires a babe and blisters its 

ly into sores, in order to excite the com 
passion and extort the charity of the be- 


Theman | 


bod 


nevolent, is an honorable man. 

r} ° , . " . 
who sells one thing for another, or less for 
more, or an inferior for a superior quality, 





though he may enter a large item on the 
“Profit” side of his earthly ledger; yet, in 
the Book of Life, he will find it entered on 
the side of ‘‘Loss.” 
in this city, who desires to be enumerated, 


Is there a young man 


in the moral census, as a rascal subject of 





that rascal kingdom of which Hudson, 
the ‘railway king,’ is the rascal sovere ign? | 

. | 
What are places and equipages, what | 


though aman could cover a continent 


with his title-deeds, or an ocean with his 
commerce, compared with couscious rec. 
titude; with a face that never turns pale 
’s voice; witha bosom that | 
the fear of exposure; with a 
heart that might be turned inside out, and 


To have 


at the accuser 


af 
ay 


ever throbs 





discover no stain of dishonur? 


! 
author, by 
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dune no mana wrong; to have Put your 
signature to no paper to which the purest 
angel in heaven might not have been a, 
attesting witness; to walk and live, ups 
duced, within arm’s length of what 
not your own, With nothing between you 
desire and its gratification but the iny; 
ble law of 1ectitude;—this is to be a ma 
this is to beachild of God. He who cay 
not resist temptation is not aman. Hej, 
wanting in the highest attributes of hy 
manity. The honor and nobleness of ti 
old “knight-errantry” consisted in defen 
ing theinnocence of men and protec ng 
the chastity of women against the assay 
of others. But the truer and nobler knicks 
| hood protects the property and the charae 
the innocence and the chasiity, 
others, against one’s self. 


(To be concluded.) 


POEMS BY 8S. G. GOODRICH. 


ter, 


For the last twenty years the name 
Mr. Goodrich has been very constantly as 
sociated with American literature. 
commenced as a publisher, in Boston, aud 
was among the first to encourage by |i 
eral copyrights, and to make attractive! 
elegant editions, the works of Americai 
One of his earliest undertaking: 
of Charles 


with a memoir of tha 


authors. 
was a collection of the novels 
Brockden Brown, 
his widow, with 
shared the profits. In 1823 
“The Token,” an annual literary souvenir 
which he edited and published fourteen 


] 
whom | 


he began 


years. In this appeared the first fruits 0! 


the geniusof Cheney, who has long bee 
acknowledged the master of the Amer 
can engravers; and the first poems aud 
prose writings of Longfellow, Willi 
Mellen, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Child, Ms 
Sigourney, and other eminent authors— 
In “ The Token” also were printed bis 
own earlier lyrical pieces. The work wa 
of the first rank in its class, and in Eng 
land as well as in this country it was wo 
formly praised. 
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In 1831 an anonymous romance was 
published by Marsh & Capen, of Boston. 
{twas attributed by some to Willis, and 
by others to Mrs. Child,then Miss Francis. 
{¢ illustrated a fine and peculiar genius, 
but was soon forgotten. Mr. Goodrich ap- 
preciated its merits, and applied to the 
publishers for the name ofthe author, that 
he might engage him as a contributor to 
“The Token.” They declined to disclose 
his secret, but offered to forward a letter 
tohim. Mr. Goodrich wrote one, and re- 
ccived an answer signed by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, many of whose best produc- 
tions, as “Sights from a Steeple,” “Sketch- 
es under an Umbrella,” “ The Prophetic 
Pictures.” “Canterbury Pilgrims,” &c., 
appeared in this annual. In 1839, Mr. 
Goodrich suzgested to Mr. Hawthorne the 
publication of a collection of his tales, 
surrendering his copyrights to several of 
them for this purpose; but so little were 
the extraordinary qualities of this admi- 
rable author then understood, that the 
publishers would not venture upon such 


, 


an experiment without an assurance 
against loss, which Mr. Goodrich, as his 
The public judg- 


friend, therefore gave. 


ment will be entitled to little respect, if | 


the copyright of the works of Hawthorne 
be not hereafter a most ample fortune. 

Mr. Goodrich soon abandoned the busi- 
ness of publishing, and, though still edi- 
ting “The Token,” devoted his attention 
chiefly to the writing of that series of ed- 
ucational works, known as Peter Parley’s, 
which has spread his fame over the world. 
The whole number of these volumes is 
about sixty. Among them are treatises up- 
on a great variety of subjects, and they are 
remarkable for simplicity of style and fecil- 
ity of illustration. Mr. Goodrich has accom- 
plished a complete and important revolu- 
tion in juvenille reading, substituting 
truth and nature for grotesque fiction in 
the materials and processes of instruction, 
and his method has been largely imitated, 
at home and abroad. In England many 


suthors and publishers have disgraced 
theliierary professsion by works under 
the name of “Parley,” with which he has 


had nothing to do, and which have none 
of his wise and genial spirit. 

Besides his writings under this pseu- 
donym, Mr. Goodrich has produced sever- 
al works of a more ambitious character, 
which have been eminently popular.— 
Among them is a series entitled “ The 
Cabinet Library,” embracing histories, 
biographies, and essays in science; “Uni- 
versal Geography,” in an octavo volume 
of one thousand pages; and a “History 
of all Nations,” in two large octavos, in 
which he has displayed such research, an 
alysis, and generalization, as should in- 
sure for him an honorable rank among 
historians. We cannot better illustrate 
his popularity than by stating the fact, 
that more than four hundred thousand 
‘volumes of his various productions are 
now annually sold in this country and 
Europe. 
much read, and in the United States hard- 
ly acitizen now makes his first appear- 
ance at the polls, or a bride at the altar, 


No living writer is, therefore, as 


to whose education he has not in a large 
degree contributed. For twenty years he 
has preserved the confidence of parents 
and teachers of every variety of condi- 
tion and opinion; by the indefectible mor- 
ality and strong practical sense, which are 
universally understood and approved. 
Like many other eminent persons, Mr. 
Goodrich has sought occasional relaxation 
from the main pursuits of his life in poe- 
try, and the volume before us contains 
some forty illustrations of his abilities, as 
a worshipper of the muse whose temples 
are most thronged, but who is most coy 
and most chary of herinspiralion. They 
have for the most part been previously 
printed in “The Token,’’or in literary 
journals; but a few are now published the 


first time. In typographical and pictorial 


elegance the book is unique. It is an ex- 
hibition of the success of the first atiempt 
| to rival the London and Paris publishers 
in woodcut embellishment and general 


beauty of execution. 





That Mr. Goodrich possesses the poeti- 
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eal faculty in an eminent degree, no one 
has doubted who has read his lines ‘‘To 
Lake Superior:” 


Father of Lakes! thy waters bend, 
Beyond the eagle’s utmost view, 
When, throned in heaven, he sees thee 
send 


Back to the sky its world of blue. 


Boundless and deep the forests weave 
Their twilight shade thy borders o’er, 
And threatening cliffs, like giants, heave 
Their rugged forms along thy shore. 


Nor can the light canoes, that glide 
Across thy breast like things of air, 
Chase from thy lone and level tide, 
The spell of stillness deepening there. 


Yet round this waste of wood and wave, 
Unheard, unseen, a spirit lives, 

That, breathing o’er each rock and cave, 
To all, a wild, strange aspect gives. 


The thunder-riven oak, that flings 
Its grisly arms athwart the sky, 

A sudden, startling image brings 
To the lone traveller’s kindled eye. 


The gnarled and braided boughs that show 
Their dim forms in the forest shade, 

Like wrestling serpents seem, and throw 
Fantastic horrors through the glade. 


The very echoes round this shore, 
Have caught a strange and gibbering 
tone, 
For they have told the war-whoop o’er, 
Till the wild chorus is their own. 


Wave of the wilderness, adieu— 
Adieu, ye rocks, ye wilds, ye woods ! 
Roll on, thou Element of blue, 
And fill these awful solitudes ! 


Thou has no tale to tell of man. 
God isthy theme. Yet sounding caves, 
Whisper of Him, whose mighty plan, 
Deems as a bubble all your waves! 


The “Birth Night of the Humming 
Birds” has been declared by the London 
Atheneum equal to Dr. Drake’s “Culprit 
Fay,” and it may be regarded as in its 
way the best specimen of Mr. Goodrich’s 
talents. It is too long to be quoted in 
these paragraphs. In descriptions of na- 
ture he is uniformly successful, presenting 
his picture with force and exactness. 





— 


There are many examples of this in on 
of his longest poems, ‘The Mississippi,» 
in which the tradition that cluster around 
the Father of Waters, and the advances of 
civility along his borders, are graphically 
presented. The river is described as pis 
ing. 

“ Far in the west, where snow-capt moun. 
tain’s rise, 

Like marble shafts beneath heayep; 

stooping dome, 
And sunset’s charming curtain drapes the 
skies 

As if Enchantment there would build 

her home. 


The bard laments that 


“though these scenes are fair 
As fabled Arcady, the sylph and fay, 
And all their gentle kindred, shun the 
air, 
Where car and steamer make their stormy 
way;” 


Yet trust that in a future time, 


‘«« Perchance some Cooper’s magic art may 
wake 
The sleeping legends of this mighty 
vale, 
And twiae fond memories round the lawn 
and lake, 
Where Warrior fought or Lover told his 
tale. 


In the volume are several allegorical 
pieces of much merit, of which the most 
noticeable are the “Two Windmills,” 
“The Bubble Chase,” and “The Raiobov 
Bridge.” Several smaller poems are dis 
tinguished for a quaint simplicity remind: 
ing us of the old masters of English verse; 
and others, for refined sentiment, as the 
‘Old Oak,’ of which the key-note is in the 


lines, 


Here is the grassy knoll I used to seek | 
At summer noon, beneath the spreading 
shade, 


And watched the flowers that stooped, 
with glowing cheek, | 

Too meet the romping ripples as they 

played. 

The longest of Mr. Goodrich’s poemsis 
“The Outcast.” It was first published 
many years ago, and it appears now with 
the improvements suggested by reflection 
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and criticism. Its fault is, a certain in- 
tensity, but it has noble passages, betray- 
ing a careful study and profound appreci- 
ation of subtler operations of the mind, 
particularly, when inits most excited ac- 
tion, it is influenced by the observation of 
nature. 

The volume willtake its place in the 
cabinets of our choice literature, and will 
be prized the more for the fact that by se- 
lecting American themes for the most 
elaborate compositions, Mr. Goodrich has 
made literature subservient to the purposes 
of patriotism. 


From Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 
THE ENCHANTED ROCK. 





Axsovt four miles west-northwest of Cape 
‘ear Island and lighthouse, on the south- 
west coast of Ireland, a singularly shap- 
ed rock, called the Fastnett, rises abruptly 
and perpendicularly a height of ninety feet 
above the sea level in the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is about nine miles fromthe mainland, 
andthe people say it is nine miles from 
every part of the coast. 

The Fastnett for ages has been in the 
undisturbed possession of the cormorant, 
sea-gull, and various oiher tribes of sea- 
fowl, and was also a noted place for large 
conger-eels, bream, and pollock; but from 
a superstitious dread of the place, the fish- 
ermen seldom fished near it. 

During foggy weather, and when the 
rock is partially enveloped in mist, it has 
very much the appearance of a large vessel 
under sail—hence no doubt the origin of 
all the wonderful tales and traditions res- 
pecting the Fastnett being enchanted, and 
its celebrated feats. 

The old people all along the sea-coast 
are under the impression that the Fastnett 
hoists sails before sunrise on the first of 
May in every year, and takes a cruise to- 
ward the Darsey Islands, at the north en- 
trance of Bantry Bay, a distance of some 
forty miles; and that, after dancing sever- 
al times round the rocks known to mari- 
ners as the Bull, Cow, and Calf, it then 








shapes its homeward course, drops anchor 
at the spot from whence it sailed, and re- 
mains stationary during the remainder of 
the year. 

The Fastnett, however, it appears, is not 
the only enchanted spot in that locality; 
for atthe head of Schull Harbor, about 
nine miles north of the rock, on the top of 
Mount Gabriel—about 1400 feet above the 
sea-level—is a celebrated lake, which the 
people say is so deep, that the longest line 
ever made would not reach its bottom. It 
is also stoutly asserted that a gentleman 
once dropped his walking-stick into the 
lake, and that it was afterward found by 
a fisherman near the Fastnett. 

On another oceasion, a female wishing 
to get some water from the lake to perform 
a miraculous cure on one of her friends, 
accidentally let fall the jug into the water, 
and after severa) months, the identica) 
jug—it could not be mistaken, part of the 
lip being broken off, was also picked up 
near the Fastnett. 

For such reasons the people imagine 
that there is some mysterious connection 
between the rock and the Jake, and that 
they have a subterranean passage or means 
of communication. Captain Wolfe, in- 
deed, during his survey of the coast in 
1848, sounded the mysterious pool, and 
found the bottom with a line seven feet 
long! but the people shake their heads at 
the idea, and say it was all Freenasonry 
on the part of the captain; and ask how 
he accounts for the affair of the stick anid 
jug? It will be sometime, I presume, be- 
fore this puzzling question can be solved 
to the satisfaction of all parties; and the 
traditions of the stick and the jug; and 
many other extraordinary occurrences, are 
likely to be handed down to succeeding 
generations. The lake or bog-hole, must 
therefore be left alone in its glory; but, 
alas! not so with the Fastnett. 

No more will it hoist sail for its Wal- 
purgie trip, and cruise to the Darseys, for 
it is now firmly moored; and in the hands 
of man the wonderful Fastnett is reduced 
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to a simple isolated rock in the Atlantic 
O-vean. 

During the awful shipwrecks in the 
winter of 1846, and 1847, but little assist- 
ance was derived from the Cape Clear 
light, which is too elevated, and is often 
totally obscured by fog, and this drew at- 
tention to the Fastnett Rock as a more eli- 
gible site fora pharos, being in the imme- 
diate route of all homeward-bound ves- 
sels; but the great difficulty was to effecta 
landing, and make necessary surveys; its 
sides being almost perpendicular,and con- 
tinually lashed by a heavy surge or surf. 

After many attempts, Captain Wolfe did 
effect a landing; and having made the 
necessary survey, and reported favorably 
as to its advantages, it was determined by 
the Ballast Board to erect on it a light- 


house forthwith. Operations were com. 


menced in the summer of 1847, by sink- | 


ing or excavating a circular shaft about 12 
feet deep in the solid rock; heles were 
then drilled, in which were fixed strong 
iron shafts for the framework of the house; 
and then the masons began to rear the ed- 
ifice. 

The workmen found it pleasant enough 
during the summer and autumn of 1847, 
and lived in tentson the summit of the 
rock, and looked over the mainland with 
the aid of a glass, likeso many of their 
predecessors—the cormorants. 

Inthe spring of 1843, however, when 
operations were resumed, after a cessation 
of the works for the winter, the scene 
changed. It began tw blow very hard 
from the northwest; andthe men secured 
their building, which was now several feet 
above the rocks, as well as they could, 
and covered it over with strong and heavy 
beams of timber, leaving a small aperture 
for ingress and egress, and then awaited 
in silence the result. 

During the night the wind increased, 
and the sea broke with such fury over the 
whole rock, that the men imagined every 


succeeding wave to be commissioned to 


ne 
a 


guished their fire, however, and Carried of 
most of their provisions, together With 
sundry heavy pieces of cast-iron, a Jar», 
blacksmith’s anvil, and the crane with 
which the building materials were lifted 
on the rock. 

The storm lasted upward of a Week 
during which time no vessel or boat ep) 
approach; and the crew of this island 
ship remained drenched with water, ay, 
nearly perished with cold ina dark hole 
With nothing to relieve their hunger}y, 
water-souked biscuit. But the wind » 
length suddenly shifted, the sea moder, 
ted, and they were enabled eventually; 
crawlout of their hole more dead thar 
alive. 

In afew days a boat approached a 
near as possible, and by the aid of rope 
fastened round their waists, they we 
(lrawn one by one from the rock throug) 


the boiling surf. The men speedily 


lyr 
covered, and have since raised the build 
ing some twenty feet above the ground: 
the extreme height is to be sixty feet. 
This is the last adventure of the k: 
chanted Rock; but we trust a brilliant his 
tory is before it,in which, instead of ex 
pending its energies in idle cruises, it wi! 








sweep them into the abyss. Itenly extin- | 


act the partof the beneficent preserver of 
life and property. 


THE SARACEN EMPIRE. 





We may take as some specimens of the 
magnificence of the Saracen Empire, in 
Spain, the single city of Cordova, which, 
in point of wealth and grandeur, wx 
scarcely inferior to its proud rival on the 
banksef the Tigris. A space of twenty 
four miles in length and six in breadth 
along the margin of the Gaudelquiver. 
yas occupied with streets, gardens, pala 
ces, and public edifices. For ten miles 
the citizens might travel by the light o! 
the lamps along an uninterrupted exten: 
of buildings. In the reign of Almaz,r 
Cordova could boast of 270,009 houx,es 
80,000 shops, 80 pubtic schools, 50 ho: 
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THE DIVORCE 
vitals, Yll baths, 3,877 mosques, from 
whose minarets 899,090 persons were daily 
summoned to prayers. 
the caliph consisted of the enormous 


The seraglio of 


number of 6,309 wives, concubines, .and 
blac: eunuchs; the caliph was attended to 
the field by a guard of 12,099 horsemen, 
whose belts and seymiters were studded 
with gold. Such was Cordova; and the 
eitvof Grenada was perhaps equally cel- 


ebrated forits wealth, luxury and learn- 


ing. 

After the time of which we now speak, 
nothing seemed more probable than that 
he western world and all coming genera- | 
tions, Should receive their learning, civi- 
lization and religion at the hands of the 
‘yllowers of the false prophet. The tide 
of human affairs now indicated that the | 
crescent, instead of the cross, would mo- 
nopolize the vast resources of knowledge, 
of discoveries, inventions, improvements 
in arts, advaneement in the sciences, and 
of allthe modern facilities for the propa- 
religion, 
which christianity now enjoys. Had not 
ihe tide of Mohammedan advancement 


gition and establishment of 


been arrested just at the time it was, (a 
year before the discovery of America,) in 
ill human probability the vast advantages 


15th of December 1809. 





which now accrue to christianity from the 
use of the press, the mariner’s compass, | 
ihe application of steam to the purposes | 
of locomotion and the arts, and from the | 
various rich improvements of modern | 
days, would have been engines to propel | 
onward the terrific car of Islam and crush | 
in its course every rising germ of christi- 
But He that watches the falling sparrow, | 
and numbers the hairs of your head, 
would not have itso. The mandate had | 
gone out from the throne of the Majesty of | 
Heaven, saying to the rolling billows of 
Arabia’s mad fanaticism. “Thus far | 
thou shalt come, and no further.” When 
the imperial city of Grenada yielded to 
the arms of Ferdinand and I&abella, and 
the banners of the evoss waved triumph- 





engraved on my heart. 
by my hand; she shall retain always the 
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OF JOSEPHINE. 


antly over the red towers of the Alhambra, 
the tide of Mohamedanism was turned 
back, and from that good hour the religion 
of Calvary was fledged for her immortal! 
flight. 


THE DIVORCE OF JOSEPHINE. 





BY REY. JOHN 8. ©. ABBOTT. 





The fatul day for the consumation of 
the divorce at length arrived. It was the 
Napoleon had 
assembled all the kings, princes, and 
princesses who were members of the im 
perial family, and also the most illustri 
ous officers of the Empire, in the grand 
saloon of the Tuileries. Every individual 
present was oppressed with the melan 
choly grandeur of the occasion, Napol 
eon thus addressed them: 

“The political interest of my monarchy, 
the wishes of my people, which have con- 
stantly guided my actions, require that } 
should transmit to an heir, inheriting my 
love for the people, the throne on which 
Providence has placed me. For many 
years I have lost all my hopes of having 
children by my beloved spouse, the Em- 
press Josephine. It is this consideration 
which induces me to sacrifice the sweetest 
affections of my heart to consult only the 
good of our marriage. Arrived at the ave 
of forty years, I may indulgeareasonable 
hope of living long enough to rear, in the 
spirit of my own thought and disposition, 
the children with which it may please 
Providence to bless me. God knows what 
such a determination has cost my heart; 
but there is no sacrifice which is above 
my coulage, when it is proved to be for 
the interest of France. Far from having 


any cause of complnint, I have nothing to 


say but in praise of the attachment and 


tenderness of my beloved wife. She has 


embellished fifteen years of my life, and 
the remembrance of them will be forever 


She was crowned 
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rankand title of Empress. Above all 
let her not doubt my feelings, or regard me 
but as lier best and earnest friend.” 
Josephine, her eyes filled with tears, 
with a faltering voice replied, “ I respond 
to all the sentiments of the Emperor in 


consenting to the dissolution of a marriage 
which henceforth is an obstacle to the hap- 
piness of France, by depriving it of the 
blessing of being one day governed by 
the descendants of that great man who 
was evidently raised up by Providence to 
efface the evils of a terrible revolution,and 
to restore the altar,and the throne, and 
social order. But this marriage will in 
no respect change the sentiments of my 
heart. The Emperor will ever find in me 
his best friend. I know what this act, 
commended by policy and exalted interest 
has cost his heart, but we both glory in 
the sacrifices we make for the good of the 
country. I feel elevated in giving the 
greitest proof of attachment and devotion 
that was ever given upon earth.” 

Such were the sentiments which were 
expressed in public; but in private Jose- 
phine surrendered herself to the unre- 
strained dominion of her anguish. No 
language can depict the intensity of her 
woe. Forsix months she wept so inces- 
santly that her eyes were nearly blinded 
with grief. Upon the ensuing day the 
council were again assembled in the grand 
saloon, to witness the legal consummation 
of the divorce The Emperor entered the 
rvom dressed in the imposing robes of 
state, but pallid, care worn, and wretched. 
Low tones of voice, harmonizing with the 
mournful scene, filled the room. Napole 
on, apart; by himself, leaned against a 
pillar, folded hisarms upon his breast,and 
in perfect silence, apparently lost in 
gloomy thought, remained motionless as 
a statue. 


A circular table was placed in the cen- 
tre of the apartment, and upon this there 
Was a writing apparatus of gold. A vacant 
armchair stood before the table. Never 


did a multitude gaze upon the scaffold the 





oe 
block, or the guillotine with more ay, 
than the assembled lords and ladies in 
this gorgvous saloon contemplating thes 
instruments of a more dreadful executioy 
At length the mournful silence was jp. 
terrupted by the opening of a side doo; 
and the entrance of Josephine. The pal: 
lor of death was upon her brow, and the 
submission of despair nerved her junto, 
temporary calmness. She was leaning 
upon the irm of Hortense, who, not pos. 
sessing the fortitude of her mother, was 
entirely unable to control her feelings— 
The sympathetic daughter, immediately 
upon entering into the room, 
tears, and continued sobbing most con. 
vulsively during the whole 
scene. 


burst into 
remaining 


Theassembly respectfully arose upon 
the entrance of Josephine, and all were 
moved to tears. With that grace which 
ever distinguished her movements, she ad- 
vanced silently to the seat provided for 
her. Sitting down, and leaning her fore- 
head upon her hands, she listened to the 
reading oftheact of separation. Nothing 
disturbed the sepulchral silence of the 
scene but the convulsive sobbings of Hor 
tense blending with the mournful tones of 
the reader’s voice. Eugene, in the mean 
time, yale and trembling as an aspen 
leaf, had taken a position by the side of 
his mother. Silent tears were trickling 
down the cheeks of the Empress. 


As soon as the reading of the act of sep- 
aration was finished, Josephine for a mo 
ment pressed her handkerchief to her weep- 
ing eyes, and then rising, in clear and 
musical, but tremulous tones pronounced 
the oath of acceptance. She then sat 
down, took the pen, and affixed her signa- 
ture tothe deed which sundered the dear 
est hopes and the fondest ties which 
human hearts can feel. Poor Eugene could 
endure this anguish no longer. His brain 
reeled, his heart ceased to beat, and he fell 
lifeless upon the floor. Josephine and 
Hortense retired with the attendants who 
bore eut the insensible form of the afiee 
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signate son and brother. It was a fitting 
termination of this mournful but sublime 


tragedy. 

But the anguishof the day was not yet 
slosed. Josephine, half delirious with 
rrief, had another scene still more pain- 
ful to pass through in taking a final adieu 
of him who had been her husband. She 
remained in her chamber, in heart-rending, 
speechless grief, until the hour arrived in 
which Napoleon usually retired for the 
light. The Emperor, restless and wretch- 
ed, had just placed himself in bed from 
which he had ejected his most faithful and 
devoted wife, and the attendant was on 
the point of leaving the room, when the 
private door of his chamber was slowly 
opened, and Josephine tremblingly enter. 
od. Her eyes were swollen with grief, her 
hair disheveled, and she appeared in all 
the dishabille of unutterable anguish.— 
Shetottered into the middle of the room, 
and approached the bed; then, irresolute- 
ly stopping, she buried her face in her 
hands, and burst into a flood of iears. A 
feeling of delicacy seems for a moment to 
have arrested her steps—a consciousness 
that she had now no right to enter the 
chamber of Napoleon; but in another mo. 
ment all the pent-up love of her heart 
burst forth, and, forgetting everything in 
the fullness of her anguish, she threw her- 
self upon the bed, clasped Napoleon’s 
neck in her arms, and exclaimed, ‘‘My 
husband! my husband!” sobbed as tho’ 
her heart were breaking. The imperial 
spirit of Napoleon was for the moment en- 
tirely vanquished, and he also wept al- 
mostconvulsively. He assured Josephine 
of his leve—of his ardent and undying 
love. In every way he tried to soothe and 
comfort her, and for some time they re- 
mained locked in each other’s embrace.— 
The attendant was dismissed and for an 
hour they continued together in this last 
private interview. Josephine then; in the 
experience of an intensity of anguish 
which few hearts have ever known 
parted forever from the hus&and whom 


VOL.Iv.NO.¥.14. 


she had so long,so fondly and so faithfully 
loved. 

After the Empress, had retired, with a 
desolated heart, to her chamber of unnat 
ural widowhood, the attendant entered 
the apartment of Napoleon to remove 
the lights. He found the Emperor so 
buried beneath the bed clothes as to be 
invisible. Nota word was uttered. The 
lights were removed, and the unhappy 
monarch was lefi in darkness and silence 
to the dreadful companionship of his own 
thoughts. The next morning the death 
like pallor of his cheek, his sunken eye, 
and the haggard expression of his coun. 
tenance, attested that the Emperor had 
passed the night in sleeplessness and suf 
fering. ; 

Great as was the wrong which Napoleoo 
thus inflicted upon the noble Josephine, 
every one must be sensible of a certain 
kind of grandeur which pervades the trag 
edy. When we contemplate the brutal 
butcheries of Henry VIII. as wife after 
wife was compelled to place her head up 
on the block, merely to afford the indu! 
gence of his vagrant passion; when we 
contemplate George IV. by neglect and in 
humanity driving Caroline to desperation 
and to crime, and polluting the ear of the 
world with the revolting story of sin and 
shame; when we 
Bourbons, generation afier generation, 
rioting in veluptousness; in utter disre 
gard of all the laws of God and man, 
while we cannot abate one tithe of our con 
demnation of the great wrong which Na 
poleon perpetrated, we feel that it becomes 
the monarchies of Europe to be sparing of 


contemplate — th 


their condemnation. 


WORDSWORTH AND CARLYLE 


For well nigh thirty-four ycars the 
public curiosity has been excited by the 
knowledge that there existed in MS, an 
unfinished poem of very high pretensions, 
and extraordinary magnitude, from the 
pen of the late—is he to be the last?~— 


poet-laureate of Britain. At the tidings, 
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Lord Jeffrey made himself very merry, 
and sought f r avery powerful ealculus to 
compute the supposed magnitude of the 
poem. De Quincey, on the other hand, 
had read it, and both in his writings and 
conversation, was in the habit of a!luding 
to, quoting, and panegyrizing it as more 
than equal to Wordsworth’s other achieve- 
ments. Allof it that is publishable, or 
shall ever be published, now lies before us; 
and we approach it with curiously-min- 
gled emotions—mingied because although 
a fragment, it is so vast, and in parts so 
finished,and because it may be regarded as 
at once an early production of his genius» 
and its latest legacy to the world. It 
seems a large fossil relic—imperfect and 
magnificent—newly duz up, and with 
the fresh earth and the old dim subsoil 
meeting and mingling around it. 

The “Prelude” is the first regular versi- 
fied autobiography we remember im our 
language. Passages, indeed, and parts 
of the lives of celebrated men, have been 
at times represented in verse, but in gen- 
eral a vail of fiction has been dropped 
over the real facts, as in the case of Don 
Juan; and in all revelation made, has re- 
sembled rather an escapade or a partial 
confession than a systematical and slowly- 
consolidated life. The mere circumstances, 
too, of life have been more regarded than 
the inner current of life itself. We class 
the ‘Prelude’ at once with Sartor Resartus 
although the latter wants the poetic form 
—as the two most interesting and faithful 
records of the individual experience of 
men of genius which exists. 

And yet, how different the two men,and 
the two sets of experience. Sartor resem- 
bles the unfilléd atid yawning crescent 
moon, Wordsworth the rounded harvest 
orb: Sartor’s ery is, “Give, give!’ Words- 
worth’s “I have found it, I have found it!” 
Sartor can not, amid a universe of work, 
find a task fit for him to do, and vet can 
much less be utterly idle; while to Words- 
worth, basking in the sun,or loitering near 
an evening stream, is sufficient and satis- 





ee ss 


factory work. To Sartor, Nature is g di 
vine tormentor—her works at once inspire 
and agonize him; Wordsworth: loves her 
with the passion of a perpetual honey 
moon. Both are intensely self-conscious 
but Sartor’s is the consciousness of dis. 
ease. Wordsworth’s of high health stay 
ding before a mirror. Both have aq 
mon,” but Sartor’s is exceedingly fierce. 
dwelling among the tombs— Wordsworth’; 
a milderemite, loving the rocks and thy 
woods. Sartor’s experience has bes, 
frightfully peculiar, and Wordsworth’s 
peculiarly felicitous. Both have passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death 
but the one has found it as Christian 
found it, dark and noisy—the other has 
passed it with Faithful, by daylight- 
Sarteris more of a representative man 
than Wordsworth, for many have part at 
least of his sad experience, whereas 
Wordsworth’s soul dwells apart; his joys 
and sorrows, his virtues and his sins, are 
alike his own, and he ean circulate his 
being as soon asthem. Sartor is a broth 
er man in fury and fever—Wordsworh 
seems a cherub, almost chillingly pure, 
and whose very warmth is borrowed from 
another sun than ours. We love and fear 
Sartor with almost equal intensity- 
‘Wordsworth we respeet and wonder at 
with a great admiration. 


Compare their different biographies- 
Sartor’s is brief and abrupt as a confession 
the author seems hurrying away from the 
memory of his woe—Wordsworth linger 
over his past self, like a lover over the his 
tory of his courtship. Sartor is a remio 
iscence of prometheus—the “Prelude’ 
an aecount of the education of Pan. The 
agonies of Sartur are connected ehicfy 
with his own individual history, shadow 
ing that of innumerable individuals be 
sides—those of Wordsworth with the fate 
of nations, and the world at large. Sartor 
craves, but can not find a creed—belief 
seems. to flow in Wordsworth’s blood; t 
see i to believe with him. The lives » 
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both are fragments, but Sartor seems to 
shun his so abruptly, becauce he dares not 
reveal all his peculiar and incommunica- 
ble joys. To use Sartor’s own words, ap- 
plied to the poet before us, we may in- 
scribe upon Wordsworth’s grave, “Here 
liesa man whe did what he intended;” 
while over Sartor’s, disappointed ages may 
say, “Here lies a man whose intentions 
were noble, and his powers gigantic, but 
who from lack of proper correspondence 
between them did little or nothing, said 
much, but only teld the world his own 


sad story.” 


WHY THIS LONGING? 





BY CHARLES MACKAY, 





Why this longing, clay-clad spirit ? 
Why this fluttering of thy wings? 
Why this striving to discover 
Hidden and transcendant things ? 
Be contented in thy prison, 
Thy captivity shall cease 
Taste the good that smiles before thee; 
Restless spirit, be at peace! 


With the roar of wintry forests, 
With the thunder’s crash and roll, 
With the rush of stormy water, 
Thou would sympathise, O soul! 
Thou wouldst ask them mighty questions 
In alanguage of their own, 
Untranslatable to mortals, 
Yet not utterly unknown. 


Thou wouldst fathom Life and Being, 

Thou wouldst see through Birth and 
Death 

Thou wouldst solve the eternal riddle— 
Thou a speck, a ray, a breath. 

Thou wouldst look at stars and systems, 
As if thou couldst understand 

All the harmonies of Nature, 
Struck by an Almighty hand. 


With thy feeble logic, tracing 
Upward from effect to cause. 

Thou art foiled by Nature’s barrier, 
And the limits of her laws. 


Great Eternity denies 
The unfolding of its secrets 
Tv the circle of thine eyes. 


Be contented with thy freedom — 
Dawning is not perfect day; 

There are truths thou canst not fathom, 
Swaddled in thy robes of clay. 

Rest in hope that if thy circle 
Grow not wider here in time, 

God’s Eternity shall give thee 
Power of wisdom more sublime. 


Clogg’d and bedded in the darkness, 
Little germ, abide thy hour, 
Thoul’t expand in proper season, 
Into blossom, into flower. 
Humble faith alone becomes thee 
In the gloom where thou art lain; 
Bright is the appointed future; 
Wait—thou sbalt not wait in vain. 


Cease thy struggle, feeble spirit ! 
Fret not at thy prison bars; 
Never shall thy mortal pinions 
Make the circuit of the stars. 
Here on Earth are duties for thee, 
Suited to thine earthly scope; 
Seek them, thou Immortal Spirit— 
God is with thee—work in hope 





DEATH OF HOWARD: THE PHILAN 
THROPIST.* 


On the 5th of July, 1789, Howard quit 
ted England to returnno more. Arriving 
at Amsterdam on the 7th, he proceeded by 
slow stages through Germany and Frus 
sia into the empire of the Czar, which he 
entered at Riga. He was destined never 
more to quit the soil of Russia. The tre 
mendous destruction of human life to 
which the military system ofthat country 
gives rise, had not then, as it has since, 
become a recognized fact in Western Eu 
rope; and the unconceived and inconceiv 
al:le miseries to which Howard found re 





cruits and soldiers exposed in Moscow, 
indaced him to devote his attention to 





* From “John Howard and the Prison World 
of Europe.” 





Be at peace, thou struggling spirit ! 
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them and to their cause. In these inves- 
tigations horrors turned up of which he 
had never dreamed, and impressed him 
still more profoundly with a sense of the 
hollowness of the Russian pretense of 
civilization. In the forced marches of re- 
cruits to the armies over horrid roads, 
being ill-clothed and worse fed, he found 
that thousands fell sick by the way, drop- 
ped at the roadside, and were either lefi 
there to die of starvation, or transferred 
to miserable hospitals, where fever soon 
finished what fatigue had begun. 

The waste of life was quite systematic. 
An hospital for the reception of the poor 
wretches had recently been erected at 
Krementschuk, a town on the Dnieper, 
which contained at that time 400 patients 
in itsunwholesomewards. Thither How- 
ard repaired to prosecute his new inquir- 
The rooms he found much too full; 
many of the soldiers were dreadfully ill 
of the scurvy, yet they were all dieted 
alike, on sour bread and still sourer quas, 
alternated with a sort of water-gruel, 
which, if not eaten one day, was served 
up again thenext. From this place,How- 
ard went down the Dnieper to Cherson, 
where he examined all the prisons and 
hospitals, and made various excursions in 
the neighborhood for the same purpose.— 
The hospitals were worthy of the evil 
which they were designed to aileviate.— 
Our countryman thus sums up his obser- 


ies. 


vations upon them: “The primary ob- 
jects in all hospitalsseem here neglected 
—namely, cleanliness, air, diet,separation, 
and.attention. These are such essentials, 
that humanity and good policy equally 
demand that no expense should be spared 
to procure them. Care in this respect, I 
am persuaded, would save many more 
lives than the parade of medicines in the 
adjoining apothecary’s shop.” 

While at Cherson, Howard had the pro- 
found gratification of reading in the pub- 
lic prints of the capture and fall of the 
Bastile ; and he talked with delight of 

visiting its ruins und moralizing upon its 





a 


site, should he be again spared to retyp, 
tothe West. But, however moved by thy: 
great event,so important for all Euroje 
he did not allow it to divert him from his 
own more especial work; the suffering of 
poor Russian soldiers in the hospitals 9 
Cherson, Witowka, and St. Nicholas, had 
higher claim upon his notice at that mo 
ment, than even the great Revolution ma 
king inthe Faubourgh St. Antoine a 
Paris. 

The reader will recall to mind, that, a 
the time of Howard's residence at Cher 
son, a desperate war was raging between 
the Sultan and the Autocrat. The strong 
fortress of Bender had just fallen into th: 
power of Russia,but as the winter was al 
ready too far advanced to allow the army 
to push forward until spring,the comman 
ler of the imperial forces gave permission 
to such of his officersas chose to go and 
spend the Christmas with their friends ir 
Cherson, 
crowded with rank and fashion. 
city wasin high spirits. 


That city was consequent) 
All the 
The victories of 
the imperial troops produced a general 
state of jubilation. Rejoicing was the 
order of the day, and dancing and revel 
ry the business of the night. But in the 
midst of these festivilies, a virulent and 
infectious fever broke out—brought, a 
Howard believed, by the military from 
the camp 
disorder was a young lady who resided 
about twenty-four miles from Cherson,but 
who had been a constant attendant at the 
recent balls and routs. Her fever ver 
soon assumed an alarming form; and as 4 
last resource her friends waited upon 
Howard—whose reputation as a leech 


One of the sufferers from this 


-was still on the increase—and implored 


him to ride over and see her. At first hi 
refused, on the ground that he was only 4 
physician to the poor; but their impor 
nities increasing, and reports arrividg 
that she was getting worse and worse, be 
at length acceded to their wish—being 
also pressed thereto by his intimate friend 
Adwiral Mordvinoff, chief admiral of the 
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Black Sea feet—and went with them. He 
prescribed for the lady’s case; and then, 
leaving word that if she improved they 
must send to him again, but if she did 
not, it would be useless, went to make 
some visits to the sick of an hospital in 
the neighborhood. The lady gradually 
improved under the change of treatment, 
and in a day or two a letter was written 
to Howard to acquaint him with the cir- 
cumstance, and requesting him to come 
again without delay. Very unfortunate- 
ly this letter miscarried, and was not de- 
livered for eight days—when it was 
brought to him at Mordvinoff’s heuse.— 
When henoticed the date, Howard was 
greatly alarmed—for he had become inter- 
ested in the case of his fair patient, and 
thought himself in a manner responsible 
for any mishap which might have befal- 
len her. Although, when the note came 
to hand, it was a cold, wintry, tempest- 
uous night, with the rain falling in tor- 
rents, he did not hesitate for a moment 
about setting off for her residence. Unfor- 
tunately, again, no post-horses could be 
had at the time; and he was compelled 
to mount a dray-horse used in the admir- 
al’s family for carrying water, whose slow 
pace protracted the journey until he was 
saturated with wet and benumbed with 
cold. He arrived, too, to find his patient 
dying; yet, not willing to see her expire 
without a struggle to save her, he adminis- 
tered some medicine to excite perspiration 
and remained for some hours at her side 
to watch the first signs of effect produced. 
After a time, he thought the dose was be- 
ginning to operate, and, wishing to avoid 
exposing herto the chance of afresh cold 
by uncovering her arms, placed his hand 
under the coverlet to feel her pulse. On 
raising it up a little, a most offensive 
smell escaped from beneath the clothes, 
and Howard always thought the infection 
was then communicated to him. Next 
day she died. 

For a day or two, Howard remained un- 
conscious of his danger; feeling only a 





slight indisposition, easily accounted for 
by his recent exertions; which he never. 
theless so far humored as to keep within 
doors; until, finding himself one day rath- 
er better than usual, he went out to dine 
with Admiral Mordvinoff. There was a 
large, animated party present, and he 
staid later than was usual with him. On 
reaching his lodgings he felt unwell, and 
fancied he was about to have an attack of 
the gout. Takinga dose of sal volatile in 
alittle tea, he went to bed. About four 
in the morning he awoke, and feeling no 
better, took another dose. During the 
day he grew worse, and found himseif un 

able to take his customary exercise; 
toward nighta violent fever seized him, 
and he had recourse to a favorite medi 

cine of that period, called “James’ Pow 

ders.” On the 12th of January he fell 
down suddenly in afit—his face was 
flushed and black, his breathing difficult, 
his eyes closed firmly, and he remained 
quite insensible for half an hour. From 
that day he became weaker and weaker; 
though few even then suspected that his 
end was near. 

Acting as hisown physician, he con 
tinued at intervals to take his favorite 
powders ; notwithstanding which his 
friends at Cherson—for he was universally 
loved and respected in that city, though 
his residence had been so short— soon sur 
rounded him with the highest medical 
skill which the province supplied. As 
soon as hisillness became known, Prince 
Potemkin, the princely and unprinciple:l 
favorite of Catherine, then resident in 
Cherson, sent his own physician to attend 
him; and no effort was spared to preserve 
a life so valuable tothe world. Still he 
wert worse and worse. 

On the 17th, that alarming fit recurred; 
and although, ason the former occasion, 
the state of complete insensibility lasted 
only a short time, it evidently affected his 
brain—and from that moment the gravity 
of his peril was understood by himself, if 
nol by those about him. On the 18th he 
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went worse rapidly. A violent hiccuping 
came on, attended with considerable pain, 
which continued until the middie of the 
following day, when it was allayed by 
means of copious musk drafts. 


Early on the morning of the 20th, eame 
to see him his most intimate friend, Ad- 
miral Priestman—a Russianized English- 
man in the service of the Empress. During 
his sojourn at Cherson, Howard had been 
in the habit of almost daily intercourse 
with his gallant ex-countryman. When 
taken ill, not himself considering it at 
first serious, no notice of it had been sent 
out; but not seeing his friend for several 
days, Priestman began to feel uneasy, and 
went to his lodgings to learn the cause.— 
He found Howard sitting at a small stove 
in his bedroom—the winter was excessive- 
ly severe—and very weak and low. The 
admiral thought him merely laboring un- 
der a temporary depression of spirits, and 
by lively, rattling conversation endeavor- 
ed to rouse him from his torpidity. But 
Howard was fully conscious that death 
was nigh. He knew now that he was 
not to die in Egypt; and, in spite of his 
friend’s cheerfulness, his mind still re- 
verted to the solemn thought of his ap- 
proaching end. Priestman told him not 
to give way to such gloomy fancies, and 
they would soon leave him. ‘Priestman,’ 
said Howard, in his mild and serious 
voice, “‘you style this a dull conversation, 
andendeavor to divert my mind from 
dwelling on the thought of death; but I 
entertain very different sentiments. Death 
has not terrors for me; it is an event [ al. 
ways look to with cheerfulness, if not 
with pleasure; and be assured, the subject 
‘ig more grateful to me than any other.”— 
And then he went on to say—*‘I am well 
-aware that I have but a short time to live; 
.my mode of life has rendered it impossi- 
ble that I should get rid of this fever— 
if I bad lived as you do, eating heartily 
of animal food and drinking wine,I might, 
perhaps, by altering my diet, have been 





——. 
man as J am lower his diet, who has beep 
accustomed for years to live upon vegeta 
bles and water, a little bread and , 
little tea? I have no method of lowering 
my nourishment—and therefore I must 
die;” and then turning to his friend added, 
smiling—‘It is only such jolly fellows as 
you, Priestman,who. get over these fevers,’ 
This melancholy pleasantry was more 
than the gallant sailor could bear; he 
turned away to conceal his emotion; his 
heart was full, and he. remained silent, 
while Howard, with no despondency in 
his tone, but witha calm and settled se. 
renity of manner, as if the death-pangs 
were already past, went on to speak of his 
end,and of his wishes as to his funeral 
“There is aspot,” said he, “near the vil- 
lage of Dauphiney—this would suit me 
nicely; you know it well, for I have often 
said that I should like to he buried there; 
and let me beg of you, as you value your 
oid friend, not to suffer any pomp to be 
used at my funeral; nor let any monument 
nor monumental inscription whatsoever 
be made to mark where I am laid; but lay 
me quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial 
over my grave, and let me be forgotten.” 
In this strain of true Christian philoso 
phy did Howard speak of his exit from a 
world in which he felt that he had done 
his work. The ground in which he had 
selected to fix his everlasting rest, situal- 
ed about two miles from Cherson, on the 
edge of the great high-way to St. Nicho- 
las, belonged to a French gentleman who 
had treated him with distinguished atteo 
tion and kindness during his stay in the 
vicinily; and, having made his choice, he 
was very anxious to know whether per 
mission could be obtained for the purpose, 
and begged his gallant friend to set of 
immediately and ascertain that for him 
Priestman was not very willing to leave 
his friend at such a time and on such 4 
gloomy errand; he fancied people would 
think him crazy in asking permission to 
make agrave for a man stil! alive, and 


able to subdue it. But how can such aj few as yet knew to be ill; but the earnes 
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ness of the dying martyr at length over- 
came his reluctance, and he set forth. 

Scarcely had he departed on his strange 
nission, when a letter arrived from Eng- 
land, written by a gentleman who had 
just been down te Leicester to see young 
Howard, giving a highly favorable account 
of the progress ef his recovery, and ex- 
pressing a beliefthat, when the philan- 
thropist returned to his native land, he 
woukl ind his sen greatly improved. — 
This intelligence came to the death-bed 
of the pious Christian like a ray of light 
from ‘heaven. His eyes brightened; a 
heavy load seemed lifted from his heart; 
and he spoke of his child with the tender- 
ness and affection of a mother. He cal- 
led Thompson te his bedside, and bade 
him tell his sen, when he went home, 
how long and how fervently he had 
prayed for his recovery, and especially 
during his last iMness. 

Toward evening, Admiral Priestman 
returned froma successful application; 
with this result Howard appeared highly 
gralified, and soon after his arrival retired 
to rest. Priestman, conscious now of the 
imminency of the danger, would leave 
him alone no more, but resolutely remain- 
ed, and sat atthe bedside. Although still 
sensible, Howard had now become too 
weak toconverse. After a long silence, 
during which he seemed lost in profound 
meditation, he recovered fora moment his 
presence of mind, and tuking the letter 
which had just before come to hand—evi- 
dently the subject of his thoughts—out of 
his bosom, he gave it to the admiral to 
read; and when the latter had glanced it 
through, said tenderly: “Is not this com- 
fort for a dying father?” These were al- 
most the last words he uttered. Soon 
after, he fell inte a state of unconscious- 
ness, the calm sleep, of an unbroken 
rest—but even then the insensibility was 
more apparent than real, for on Admiral 
Mordvinoff, who arrived just in time to 
see the last of his illustrious friend; ask- 
ing permission to send fora certain doc- 





tor, in whom he had great faith, the pa. 
tient gave asign which implied consent; 
but befere this person could arrive he 
had fallen off. Howard was dead! 


This mournful eyent took place about 
eight o’cleck on the morning of the 20th 
of January, 1790—1500 miles from his 
native land, with only strangers round 
about his bed; strangers, not to his heart, 
though their acquaintance with his vir- 
tues had been brief—but to his race, his 
language, and his creed. He, however, 
was the friend of all—the citizen of the 
world, in its highest sense—found friends 
in all. Never perhaps had mortal man 
such funeral honors. Wever before, per- 
haps, had a human being existed in whose 
demise so uuiversal an interest could be 
felt. His death fellon the mind of Eu 
rope like an omineus shadow; the melan- 
choly wail of grief which arose on‘ the 
Dnieper, was echeed from the Thames, 
and soon re-echoed from the Tagus, and 
the Neva, and the Dardanelles. Every 
where Howard had friends—more than 
could be thought till death cut offrestraint 
and threw the fleod-gates of sympathy 
wide open. Then the affluent tide rolled 
in like the dawn of asummer day. Cher 
son went into deep mourning for the illus- 
trious stranger; and there was hardly a 
person in the province who was not great 
ly affected on learning that he had chosen 
to fix his final resting-place on the Rus 
sian soil. In defiance to his own wishes 
on the subject, the enthusiasm of the peo 
ple improvised a public funeral. The 
Prince of Moklavia, Admirals Priestman 
and Merdvinoff, all the generals and staff 
officers of the garrison, the whole body of 
the magistrates and merchants of the 
province, anda large party of cavalry, 
accompanied by an immense cavalcade of 
private persons, formed the funeral pro 
cession. Nor was the grief by any means 
confined to the higher orders. In the 
wake of the more stately band of mourn 
ers, followed on foot a concourse of at 


least three thousand persons—slaves,pris 
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oners, sailors, soldiers, peasants—men 
whose best and most devoted friend the 
hero of these martial honors had ever 
been; and from this after, humbler train 
of followers; arose the truest,terderest ex- 
pression of respect and sorrow for the 
dead. Wher the funeral pomp was over, 
therermains of their benefactor lowered 
into the earth, and the proud procession of 
the great had moved away, then would 
these simple children of the soil steal 
noiselessly to the edge of the deep grave, 
and, with their hearts full ofgrief,whisper 
in low voices to each other of all that they 
had seen and known of the good'stranger’s 
acts of charity and kindness. Good in- 
deed he had been tothem. Little used to 
aets or words of love from their own 
lords, they had felt the power of his mild 
manner, his tender devotion to them, only 
themore deeply from its novelty. To 
them, how irreparable the loss! The 
higher ranks had lost the grace of a benig- 
nant presence in their high circle; but. 
they—the poor, the friendless—had lost in 
him their friend—almost their father,— 
Nature isever true; they felt how much 
that giave had robbed them of. Not a 
dry eye was seenamong them; and Iook- 
ing sadly down into the hole where all that 
now remained of their physician lay, 
they marveled much why he, a stranger 
to them, had left his home,and his friends 
and country, to become the unpaid ser- 
vant of the poor in a land so far away; 
and not knowing how, in their simple 
hearts,to account for this, they silently 
dropped their tears into his grave, and 
slowly moved away—wondering at all 
that they had seen and known of him who 
was now dead, and thinking sadly of the 
long, long time ere they might find another 
friend like him, 

The hole was then filled up—and what 
had once been Howard was seen of man 
no more. A small pyramid was raised 
above the spot, instead of the sun-dial 
which he had himself suggested; and 
the casual traveler in Russian Tartary is 





still attracted to the place as to one of the 
holiest shrines of which this earth cap 
boast. 

Words can not depict the profound sep 
sation which the arrival of this mournfy] 
news produced in England. The death 
shaft cut the withes which had kept his 
reputation down. All at once that nation 
awoke to a full consciousness of his co] 
lossal fame and his transcendant virtues 
Howard was now—history. Envy and 
jealousy were past: rivalry had ended on 
the brink of the grave. Death alone sets 
aman on fair terms with society. The 
death ofa great man is always a calamity; 
but it is only when a country loses one of 
its illustrious children in a distant land, 
and under peculiar circumstances, that 
the full measure of the national calamity 
is felt. They who can recollect the wild 
and deep sensation of pity and regret 
which the arrival of the news of Byron's 
death at Missolonghi produced in Eng 
land, can alone conceive of any thing like 
the state of the public mind on the first 
announcement of the close of a career 
still more useful and more glorious— 
Every possible mark of honor—public and 
private—was paid to the memory of How. 
ard. Allorders of men vied with each 
other in heaping honors upon his name 
The court, the press, parliament, the bar, 
the pulpit, and the stage—each in its dif 
ferent fashion—paid the well-earned trib 
ute of respect. The intelligence of his 
demise was publicly announced in the 
official Gazette—a distinction never before 
accorded toa private individual. The 
muses sang his virtues with innumerable 
voices; the churches echoed with his 
praise; the senate and the judgment-seat 
resounded withthe tributeto his merits; 
and even at the theatres, his character 
was exhibited in imaginary scenes, anda 
monody on his death was delivered from 
the foot lights. 

Nor was a more enduring memorial 
wanting. Thelong dormant Committee 
of the Howardian fund was resucitated, 
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and the sculptor Bacom was employed to | zed world, which he traversed to reduce 


make a full length marble statue of the 





the sum of human misery—from the throne 


Philanthropist. At that time it was in| to the dungeon—his name was mentioned 
en contemplation to make St. Paul’sserve the | with respect, gratitude and admiration. 
ful double purpose of a cathedral and a Wal- | His modesty alone defeated various efforts 
th halla; and this design was inaugurated | that were made during his life to erect 
his by placing there, as the first great worthy | this statue, which the public has now con 
lon of England, the statue of John Howard.— | secrated to his memory. He was born at 
0] {t stands immediately on the right hand of | Hackney, in the county of Middlesex, Sep- 
les the choir-sereeng it is a handsome figure, } tember 2, 1726. The early part of his life 
ind tolerably faithful, and is»illustrated by | he spent in retirement, residing principal- 
on emblems of his noble deeds, and by the ly upon his paternal estate at Cardington, 
ets following inscription: ‘This extraordin- | Bedfordshire; for which county he served 
‘he ary man had the fortune to be honored, | the office of sheriff in the year 1763. He 
ty; while living, in the manner which his| expired at Cherson, in Russian Tartary, 
: virtues deserved; he received the thanks | on the 20th of January, 1790, a victim to 
id, of both houses of the British and Irish | the perilous and benevolent, attempt to as 
lat Parliaments, for his eminent services ren- | certain the cause of, and find an effica- 
ity dered to his country and to mankind.—| cious remedy for the plague, He trod an 





Our national prisons and hospitals, im- 
proved upon the suggestions of his wis- 
dom, bear testimony to the solidity of his 





open but unfrequented path to immortali 
ty, in the ardent but unintermitted exer 
cise of Christian charity: may this trib 








1's 
g- judgment, and to the estimation in which | ute to his name excite an emulation of his 
ke he was held. In every part of the civil-| truly glorious achievements !” 
st 
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* REMEMBER LOT’S WIFE.* 
r BY RAPHAEL. 
oh With a heart warmed by woman’s true devotion, 
¥ She turned to cast one longing look behind 
- Upon that cherished home where fond emotion 
f And happy dream had ever been enshrined. 
is Loved ones were safe beside her—but unheeding 
he Their anxious haste—their dread of coming wrath— 
re She paused—she turned—her heart with sorrow bleeding, 
ne Traced each familiar scene and daily path. 
, She sinned—she fell—by one rash action losing 
“ Her life below—perchance a Heaven of bliss, 
. Who would not, all their care on God reposing, 
- By careful watching, shun a fate like this? 
a And yet how many a heart, when sad and weary, 
D Prostrated by affliction’s sudden blast, 
Till hvpe seems fled and all beyond is dreary, 
ul Turns with sad joy the bright leaves of the Past! 
e 


#* St. Luke, xvii. 32. 
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And reading there of long forgotten pleasures, 
Of bappy dreams and happier waking hours, 
The heart, half cheated by these hoarded treasures, 
Forgets its grief o’er a few faded flowers. 


“ This ought not so to be”—the mournful Present 
Will cause thy wounded spirit to repine : 

Let the dead Past but leave a memory pleasant, 
And wake from dreams—a nobler task is thine |! 


Press on—shake off the lethargy of sorrow— 
Be ardent in the strife—forget thy grief— 
Fulfil thy mission—God, who brivgs the morrow, 
Can with it bring a hope and a relief. 


This is the lesson that Affliction giveth, 
Sirengthened to suffer—fitted to endure—- 

The soul thus purified serenely liveth— 
Noble and cheerful, pious, calm and sure. 


Existence to the young is but delusion— 
The light of day will banish all these dreams— 
Still if too rudely wakened from thy vision, 
Remember—life is dearer than it seems. 


Look far before thee—unattained Ambition 

Wealth, power and learning, while sweet human Love 
Offers her home—and thine a holier mission— 

To win a high place in the world above. 


Oh look not back—waste not, by indecision 
One moment of thy swiftly fleeting time, 
But onward press with Heaven-directed vision, 
To merit for thy soul a life sublime. 
Desrroit, Aprit, 1851. 


~ 


‘“ } y a] P 
JUDGE NOT worn threadbare ; his broad hat oversha 


dowed a thin wrinkled face ; his form was 
greatly emaciated, yet he walked with 4 


Many years since, two pupils of the Uni- 
versity at Warsaw were passing through 





the street in which stands the column of 
King Sigismund, round whose pedestal 
may generally be seen seated a number of 
women selling fruit, cakes, and a variety 
of eatables, tothe passers-by. The young 
men paused to look at a figure whose od- 
dity attracted their attention. This was 
aman apparently between fifty and sixty 
years of age; his coat, once black, was 





firm and rapid step. He stopped at one of 
the stalls beneath the column, purchased 4 
halfpenny worth of bread, ate part of " 
put the remainder into his pocket, and 
pursued his way tuward the palace of 
General Zaionezek, lieutenant of the king 
dom, who, in the absence of the za! 
Alexander, exercised royal authority 
Poland. 
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“Do you know that man ?” asked one 







student of the other. 

“] donot; but judging by his lugu-. 
brious costume, and n» less mournful 
countenance, I should guess him to be an 
undertaker.” 

«“Wrong,my friend; he is Stanislaus 
Staszic.” 

“Staszic !” exclaimed the student, look- 
ing after the man, who was then entering 
the palace. “How can a mean, wretched- 
looking man, who stops in the middle of 
the street to huy a morsel of food, be rich 
and pow erful 2?” 

« Yet, so it is,” replied his companion. 
“Under this unpromising exterior is hid- 
den one of our most influential ministers, 
and one of the most illustrious savans of 
Europe.” 

The man whose appearance contrasted 
so strongly with his social position, who 
was as powerful as he seemed insignifi- 
cant, as rich as he appeared pocr, oweil all 
his fortune to himself—to his labors, and 
to his genius, 

Of low extraction—he left Poland, while 
young, in order to acquire learning. He 
passed some years in the Universities of 
Leipsic and Gottingen, continued his stu- 
dies in the College of France, under Bris- 
son and D’Aubanton; gained the friend- 
ship of Buffon ; visited the Alps and the 
Appenines; and, finally, returned to his 
native land, stored with rich and varied 
learning. 

He was speedily invited by a nobleman 
to take charge of the education of his son. 


rsha Afterward the government wished to prof- 
“i? it by his talent; and Staszic, from grade 
ith 4 lo grade, was raised to the highest posts 
ne of and the greatest dignities. His economi- 
sed 6 cal habits made him rich. Five hundred 
Hf it serfs cultivated his lands, and he possess- 
and ed large sums of money placed at interest. 
" of When did any man ever rise very far above 
Ing the rank in which he was born, without 
- presenting a mark for envy and detraction 
,* ‘oaim their arrows against? Mediocrity 


as : 
aiWays avenges itself by calumny; and so 





Staszic found it, for the good folks of ‘Ver. 
Saw Were quite ready to attribute all his 
actions to sinister motives. 

A group of idlers had paused close to 
where the students were slanding. All 
looked at the minister, and every one had 
something to say against him. 

“ Who would ever think,” cried a noble, 
whose gray mustaches and old-fashioned 
costume recalled the era of King Sigis- 
mund, “that he could be a minister of 
state? Formerly, when a Palatin traver- 
sed the capital, a troop of horsemen both 
preceded and followed him. Soldiers dis- 
persed the crowds that pressed to look at 
him. But what respect can be felt for an 
old miser, who has not the heart to afford 
himself a coach, and who eats a piece of 
bread in the streets, just as a beggar would 
do?” 

“His heart,” said a priest, “is as hard 
as the iron chest in which he keeps his 
gold; a poor man tight die of hunger at 
his door, before he would give him alms.” 

»* He has worn the same coat for the last 
ten years,” remarked another. 

“ He sits on the ground for fear of wear 
ing out his chairs,” chimed in a saucy 
looking lad, and every one joined in a 
mocking laugh. 

A young pupil of one of the public 
schools had listened in indignant silence 
to these speeches, which cut him to the 
heart; and at length, unable to restrain 
himself, he turned toward the priest and 
said : 

“A man distinguished for his generosity 
ought to be spoken of with more respect. 
What does it signify to us how he dresses, 
or what he eats, if he makes a noble use 
of his fortune?” 

“ And pray what use does he make of 
it?” 

“The Academy of Sciences wanted a 
place for a library, and had not funds to 
hireone. Who bestowed on them a mag- 
nificent palace? Was it not Staszic?” 

“Oh! yes, because he is as greedy of 
praise as of gold.” 
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“ Poland esteems, as her chief slory, the | of my library ; 


man wh» discovered the laws of the side- 
real movement. Who was it that raised 
to him a monument worthy of his renown 
calling the chisel of Canova to honor the 
memory of Copernicus?” 

“It was Staszic,” replied the priest, 
‘“‘and so all Europe honors for it the gene- 
rous senator. But, my young friend, it is 
not the light of the noon-day sun that 
ought to illume Christian charity. If you 
want really to know a man, watch the 
daily course of his private life. This os- 
tentatious miser, in the books which he 
publishes, groans over the lot of the pea- 
santry, and in his vast domains he em- 
ploys five hundred miserable serfs. Go 
some morning to his house—there you will 
find a poor woman besecching with tears 
a cold proud man who repulses her. That 
man is Staszic—that woman his sister.— 
Ought not the haughty giver of palaces, 
the builder of pompous statues, rather to 
employ himself in protecting his oppress- 
ed serfs, and relieving his destitute. rela- 
tives?” 

The young man began to reply, but no 
one would listen tohim. Sad and deject- 
ed at hearing one who had been to him a 
true and generous friend, so spoken of, he 
went to his humble lodging. 

Next morning he repaired at an early 
hour to the dwelling of his benefactor. — 
There he met a wonian weeping, and la- 
menting the inhumanity of her brother. 

This confirmation of what the priest had 
said, inspired the young man with a fixed 
determination. It was Staszic who had 
placed him at college, and supplied him 
with the means of continuing there. Now, 
he would reject his gifts—he would not 
accept benefits from a man who could look 
unmoved at his own sister’s tears. 

The learned minister, seeing his favo- 
rite pupil enter, did not desist from his 
occupation, but, continuing to write, said 
to him: 

“ Well, Adolphe, what can I do for you 
to-day? Ifyou want books, takethem out 





_————— 


or instruments—p,j,, 
them, and send me the bill. Speak . 
me freely, and tell me if you want ay 
thing.” 

‘On the contrary, sir, I come to than, 
you for your past kindness, and to gy 
that I must in future decline receiving 
your gifts.” 

‘You are, then, become rich?” 

‘“‘T am as poor as ever.” 

“ And your college?” 

“T must leave it.” 

“Impossible!” cried Staszic, standing 
up, and fixing his penetrating eyes on his 
visitor. “ You are the most promising 
all our pupils—it must not be!” 

In vain the young student tried to co 
ceal the motive of his conduct; Staszie jy 
sisted on knowing it. 

“You wish,” said Adolphe, “to heap fa 
vors on me, at the expense of your suffer 
ing family.” 

The powerful minister could not con 
ceal his emotion. His eyes filled with 
tears, and he pressed the young man’ 
hand warmly, as he said: 

“ Dear boy, always take heed to this 
counsel—‘J UDGE NOTHING BEFORE THE TIM! 
Ere the end of life arrives, tl.e purest vir 
tue may be soiled by vice, and the bitter 
est calumny proved to be unfounded. My 
conduct is, in truth, an enigma, which ! 
can not now solve—it is the secret of w) 
life.” 

Secing the young man still hesitate, | 
added: 

« Keep an account of the money I giv 
you, consider it as a loan; and when sone 
day, through labor and study, you ind 
yourself rich, pay the debt by educating’ 
poor, deserving student. As to me, val 
for my death, before you judge my life.” 

During fifty years Stanislaus Staszic«l 
lowed malice to blacken his actions. li 
knew the time would come when all Po 
land would do him justice. 

On the 20th of January, 18296, thirty 
thousand mourning Poles flocked around 
his bier, and sought to touch the pall, * 
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igh it were sume holy, precious relic. 
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ee 
nts—orj The Russian army could not compre- 
S—~Orde - 
Speak 4 hend the reason of the homage thus paid 
€ fl — . . . 
' -the people of Warsaw to this illustri- 
Want apy by the ] ; 

; ous man. His last testament fully ex- 
> to than} plained the reason of his apparent ava- 
1d to rice. His vast estates were divided into 

Say . a 

° ° 4 > r + > a » > 
receipe ive hundred portions, each to become the 

’ property of a free peasant—his former serf. 
’ 4 school,on an admirable plan and a very 

extended scale, was to be established for 
the instruction of the peasants’ children 
in different trades. A reserved fund was 
pee ‘ 3 sick 
standing provided for the succor of the sick and 


uzed. A small yearly tax, to be paid by 
the liberated serfs, was destined for pur- 
chasing, by degrees, the freedom of their 
neighbors, condemned, as they had been, 
to hard and thankless toil. 

After having thus provided for his pea- 
sants, Staszie bequeathed six hundred 
thousand florins for founding a model hos- 


€S on his 


Nising of 


1 to COn- 


aszic in 


hea D fy. 


r suffer : . 
pital; and he leit a considerable sum to- 
ward educating poor and studious youths, 


Ot con 
d with 


r man’s 


As for his sister, she inherited only the 
same allowance which he had given her, 
yearly, during his life; for she was a per- 
son of careless, extravagant habits, who 
dissipated foolishly a] the money sbe re- 


e TIME. ; 

est vj ceived. 

bitt As-range fate was that of Stanislaus Stas- 
J1Uer ° . ° 
My zic. A martyr to calumny during his life, 
hich | after death his memory was blessed and 
mua 


revered by the multitudes whom he had 
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made happy. 
te, be LOUIS PHILLIPE. 
I vive Louis Pururrr, late King of France, 
es died on the 26th of August, at Claremont, 
1 find England, where he has resided since he 
ing 3 became an exile. His health had gradual- 
wal ly failed since he first left France, but it 
0.” Was not until the 24th, that he became 
ical: fully sensible of the gravity of his disease. 
He On that day he was carried out into the 
1 Po open air, and was present at dinner with 
hisfamily, although he ate nothing. Du- 
hirty ring the night he was restless, and was 
ul informed by the queen that his medical 


], a8 





attendants despaired of hisrecovery. The 
next morning, the doctor, on being asked 
his opinion, hesitated. ‘I understand,” 
saysthe king, “you bring me notice to 
quit.” ToCol. Dumas he dictated a last 
page of his memoirs, which terminated a 
recital in which he had been engaged for 
the last four months. The king then sent 
for his chaplain, with whom he hada long 
interview. 
readiness for death, which came upon 


He repeatedly expressed his 


him at eight o’clock on the morning of 
Monday, the 26th. 

Louis Phillipe was born in Paris, Oct. 
6, 1772, and was the eldest son of Phil 
lipe Joseph, Duke of Orleans, known to 
the world by the sobriquet of Phillippe 
Egalite. His education was intrusted to 
Madame de Genlis, under whose direction 
he made himself familiar with the English, 
German, and Italian languages, and with 
the ordinary branches of scientific know] 
In 1793, being then Duke de Char 
tres, he made his first campaign against 
the Austrians, fighting at Valmy and 


edge. 


Jemappes. His father was executed Jan- 
uary 21, 1793, and he wassummoned with 
jen. Dumouriez, before the Committee of 
Public Safety, seven months after. Both, 
however, fled, and escaped to Austria.— 
Retiring to private life, and refusing the 
offer of Austria, he was joined by his sis 
ter Adelaide and their former preceptress, 
and repaired to Zurich, whence, however, 
he was soon compelled to make his es 
cape. He became greatly straightened fur 
means, and, finally, found protection in 
the house of M. de Montesquieu, at Baum 
garten, where he remained until 
of 1794, when he quitted the place, and 
resolved to goto the United States. He 
ras compelled to abandon this project 
from lack of fands, and traveled on foot 
through Nerway, Sweden and Denmark. 


the end 


Negotiations were now opened on the 
part of the Directory, who had in vain at 
tempted to discover the place of his exile 
to induce him to go tothe United States, 
promising, in the event of his compliance 
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that the condition of the Duchess D’Or- 
leans should be ameliorated, and that his 
younger brothers should be permitted to 
join him. Through the agency of M. 
Westford, of Hamburg, this letter was 
conveyed to the duke, who at once accep- 
ted the terms offered, and sailed from the 





mouth ofthe Elbe in the American, taking 
with him his servant Baudoin He de- 
parted on the 24th of September, 1796, 
and arrived in Philadelphia after a pas- 
sage of twenty-seven days. 

In the November following, the young 
prince was joined by his two brothers, 
after a stormy passage from Marseilles;and 
the three brothers remained Philadel- 
phia during the winter. They afterward 
visited Mount Vernon, where they became 
intimate with General Washington; and 
they soon afterward traveled through the 
western country, and after a long and fa- 
tiguing journey they returned to Philadel- 


in 


phia; proceeding afterward to New Or- 
leans, and subsequently, by an English 
ship, to Havanna. 

The disrespect of the Spanish authori- 
ties at Havanna, soon compelled them to 
depart, and they proceded to the Baeama 
Islands, where they were treated with 
much kindness by the Duke of Kent, who, 
however, did not feel authorized to give 
them a passage to England in a British 
frigate. They, accordingly embarked for 
New York, and thence sailed to England 
in a private vessel, arriving at Falmouth 
in February, 1800. After proceeding to 
London they tovk up their residence at 
Twickenham, where for some time they 
enjoyed comparative quiet, being treated 
with distinction by all classes of society. 

Their time was now principally spent 
in study, and no event of any importance 
disturbed their retreat, until the death of 
the Duke de Montpensier, on the 18th of 
May, 1807. The Count Beaujolais soon 
afterward proceeded to Malta, where he 
died in 1808. The Duke of Orleans quit- 
ted Malta, and went to Messina, in Sicily, 
accepting an invitation from King Fer- 











dinand. During his residence at Palermp 
he gained the affections of the Princess 
Amelia, and was married to her jn 1800 
No event of any material Importanee 
marked the life of the young couple unt 
the year 1814, when it was announced jp 
Palermo that Napoleon had abdicated the 
throne, and that the restoration of i, 
Bourbon family was about to take place 
The duke sailed immediately, and arriygj 
in Paris on the 18th of May, where ing 
short time, he was in the enjoyment of thy 
honors to which he was so well entit|y 
Th? return of Napoleon in 1815, soon gis 
turbed his tranquility; and, having sey 
his family to England, he proceeded, jy 
obedience to the command of Louis XY]jJ 
to take the command of the army of the 
north. He remained in this situation wy 
til the 24th of March, 1815, when he re: 
signed his command to the Duke de Tre 
viso and retired to Twickenham. 

On the return of Louis, after the hund 
red days—in obedience to the ordinane 
issued, requiring all the princes of th 
blood to take their seat< in the Chamber 
of Peers—the duke returned to France i 
1815; and, by, his liberal sentiments, ren 
dered himself so little agreeable to the ad 
ministration, that he returned to England 
where he remained until 1817. In that 
year he returned to France, continuing 
now in a private capacity, as he was noi 
a second time summoned to sit in the 
Chamber of Peers. 
this period the education of his family 
deeply engaged his attention; and whil 
the Duke of Orleans was thus pursuing 4 
career apart from the court, anew and uw 
expected scene was opened in the dram 
of his singularly eventful and changelt! 
life. In 1830 that revolution occured 
France which eventuated in the elevation 
of the Duke of Orleans to the thron- 
The cause of the elder branch of the Bour 
bons having been pronounced hopeless,he 
king in effect being discrowne dl, and thé 
throne rendered vacant, the Provisioual 
Government which had risen out of the 
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siruggle, and in which Lafitte, Lafayette, 
Thiers, and other politicians, had taken 
the lead, turned toward the Duke of Or- 
leans, Whom it was proposed, in the first 
instance, to invite to Paris, to become 
Lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and 
afterward, in a more Singular manner, to 
become King. 

The Duke of Orleans, during the insur- 
rection, had been residing in seclusion at 
his country seat, aud, if watching the 
course of events, apparently taking no 
active part in dethroning his kinsman. M. 
Thiers and M. Scheffer were appointed to 
conduct the negotiation with the duke,and 
visited Neuilly for the purpose. The 
duke, however, was absent, and the inter- 
view took place with the duchess and 
Princess Adelaide, to whom they repre- 
sented the danger with which the nation 
was menaced, and that anarchy could 
only be averted by the prompt decision of 
the duke to place himself at the head of 
the new constitutional monarchy. M. 
Thiers expressed his conviction “that 
nothing was left the Duke of Orleans but 
a choice of dangers; ard that, in the ex- 
isting state of things, to recoil from the 
possible perils of royalty was to run full 
upon the republic and its inevitable vio- 
lence,” 

The substance of the communication 
having been made known to the duke, on 
a days consideration he acceded to the re- 
quest, and atneon on the 3lst came to 
Paris to accept the office which had been 
assigned to him. On the 2d of August 
the abdication of Charles X. and his son 
was placed in the hands of the Lieuten- 
ant-general, the abdication, however, 
being in favor of the Duke of Bordeanx. 
Onthe 7th the Chamber of Deputies de- 
clared the throne vacant; and on the 8th 
the Chamber went in a body tothe Duke 
of Orleans; and offered him the Crown on 
the terms of a revised charter. His for- 
mal acceptance of the offer took place on 
the 9th. From the accession of Louis 
Phillipe as King of the French, in 1830, 





his life is universally known. His reign 
was marked by sagacity and upright in 

tentions. He committed the unpardona 

ble error, however, of leaving the people 
entirely out of his account, and endcav 

ored to fortify himself by allying his chil- 
dren to the reigniag families of Europe.— 
He married his eldest son Ferdinand,Duke 
of Orleans, (born 1810,) to the Princess 
Helen of Mecklenburg -Schwerin; his 
daughter Louisa (born 1812) to Leopold, 
King of the Belgians ; his son Louis, 
Duke of Nemours (born 1814) tothe Prin- 
cess Victoria of Suxe Coburg Gotha; his 
daughter Clementina (born 1817) to Prince 
Augustus of Saxe Coburg Gotha; his son 
(born 1818) 
to the Princess Frances Caroline, of Bra 

zil; his son the Duke of Aumale (born 
1822) to the Princess Caroline, of Salerno, 
and his son Antony, Duke of Montpensier 


Francis, Prince of Joinville 


(born 1824) to Louisa, sister and heir pre- 
sumptive of the reigning Queen of Spain 
But these royal alliances served him not 
in the day of his distress. 

The fatal 24th of February came, and 

sweptaway the throne he had taken se 
much pains to consolidate, and he signed 
his act of abdication, accepting the re 
gency of the Duchess of Orleans. His 
subsequent fate is familiar to all. Hiv 
flight from Paris to the sea-shore; his es 
cape in disguise to England; his kind re 
ception in thatcountry, are well known.— 
Claremont was given him as an abode 
and there, with the exception of occasion 
al visits to Richmond and St. Leonard’s, 
Louis Phillipe continued to reside. There, 
too, he breathed his last on Monday morn 
ing, the 26th of August, in the 77th year 
of his age. His death excited general 
comment,but wasfuniversally regarded as 
anevent of no political importance. 
‘An upright is always easier than 
a stooping posture, because it is more nat- 
ural, and one part is better supported by 
another; so it is easier to be an honest mam 
than a kaave.”—Shelton. 
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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
THE EVERY-DAY YOUNG LADY. 





A great many every-day young ladies 
have been represented in the character of 
heroines of romance; but there they are 
called by other names, and made to run 
about, and get into pred'caments, so that 
one does not know what to make of them. 
The Countess Isabelle of Croye is an ex- 
tremely every-day young lady; but look 
how she runs away, and how she sees a 
bishop murdered at supper, and how she 
is going to be married to a Wild Boar, 
and how at last, after running away again, 
she gives her hand and immense posses- 
sions to a young Scotsman as poor as a 
church-mouse! Whocan tell,in such a 
hurry-skurry, what she is in her individu- 
ality, or what she would turn out to be if 
let alone, or if the author had a turn for 
bringing out every-day characters? Then 
we have every-day young ladies set up for 
heroines without doing any thing for it at 
all, and who look in the emergencies of 
life just as if they were eating bread and 
butter, or crying over a novelathome. Of 
such is Evelina, who has a sweet look for 
every person, and every thing, in every 
possible situation, and who is expected, 
on the strength of that sole endowment, to 
pass fora heroine of every-day life. This 
is obviously improper; for an every-day 
young lady has a principle of develop- 
ment within her like every body else. If 
you expose her to circumstances, these 
circumstances must act upon her in one 
way or another; they must bring her out; 
and she must win a husband for herself, 
not get him by accident, blind contact, or 
the strong necessity of marrying—a ne- 
cessity which has ne alternative in the 
case of a heroine but the grave. 

Such blunders, however, are now at an 


end; for a real every-day young lady has 
come out into public life, and an illumina- 
tion has been thrown upon the class,which 


must proceed either from one of themselves 








or from inspiration.* But we are Dot p 
ing to criticise the book; for that Woulj 
bring us to loggerheads with the Cities 
not one of whom has the least notioy , 
the nature of the charm they all COnfess 
This charm consists in its painting 
every-day young lady to the life, ang ¢ for 
the first time; and it by no means consis, 
as itis said to do, in the plot, Which is hp 
indifferently concocted, or in the incident 
that are sometimes destitute both of socis 
and artistical truth. Anne Dysart * 
self, however, is a masterly portrait, |, 
living eyes are upon us from first to last 
following us like the eyes of those awh 









ah 


pictures in the dining-room of long ag 
which we could not escape from in a 
corner of the room. But Anne’s eyesan 
not awful: they are sweet, calm, gentle 
The whole figure is associated with th 
quieter and better parts of our nature. | 
comes to us, With its shy looks and half 
withdrawn hands,like somebody we knes 
all our lives, and still know; 
mellowing, but 


somebodr 
who walks with 
interrupting our thoughts; somebody wh 
sits by us when we are writing or reading 
and throws a creamy hue uyon the paper 
somebody whose breath warms us wha 
and whose shadow stands le 


us, 


no’ 
LU, 


it is cold, 
tween us 

dy, i 
know not how, of an every-day youy 
lady. 

To paint a character which has no « 
lient points demands a first-rate artist; bu: 
tu see the inner life of a quiet, timid, 
tiring mind, is the exclusive privilege of: 
I'o suppose that there is no inne 


and the scorching sun; somebo 


n short who gives us assurance, ve 


poet. 
life in such minds, or 
ving, is a grand 
wave may bea picturesque or striking0) 
ject in itself ; but under the calm, smoot 
surface of the passionless sea there ar 
beautiful things to behold—painted she! 

and corals, and yellow sands, and sé 
plants stretching their long waving arms 


none worth obser 


nustake. The crested 





*Anne Dysart,a Tale of Bvery-day Life 
vols. Londen: Colburn, 1830, 
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up to 
without 
oureyes fixed on the frowning or inviting 
heat 
phantoms | Just so do we tuunaway from 
what seems to us the void of every-day life 
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the light. 
giving a glance to such things, 


How many of us sail on 


{land, or peopling the desert air with 


grapple wita the excitements of the 


world. 


Anne Dysart is not Miss Douglas’ 


Anne Dysart: she is yours, ours, everybo- 
iy’s, She is the very every-day young 


ady. The author did not invent her: she 


ound her where the Highlandman found 


1e tongs—by the fireside. And that is 
er true position, Where alone she is at 
ome. When she goes into society, un- 


ess it be among associates, she is always 


She is told that 
ere is fompany in the drawing-room, 


nder some sort of alarm. 


rangers come to visit—young ladies cel- 
brated for their beauty and accomplish- 
ents—and she treads the stairs with u 
ating heart, feeling awkward and igno- 
it, and enters with a desperate calm- 
3s, The visitors, however, like her, she 
s) modest and ‘unobtrusive; and the 
ery-day young lady is charmed and 
en affected by their patronizing kind- 


ss. She is reputed by these persons as 
‘nice girl, rather amiable-looking, but 
tin the least like the heroine of a no- 
|.” When she visits them in return, she 
at first oppressed with a feeling of shy- 
ss, but at length still more overpowered 
the kindness with which she is receiv- 
, and she walks to the window to con- 
il her emotion.. In this position our 
ne—for we deny that Miss Douglas has 
y special property in her—comes out 
ong: “As Anne now stood, dressed in 
’p mourning, the blackness of her gar 
its only relieved by a small white col- 


and a pair of cuffs, the expression of 
countenance very pensive, her eyes 
hing mildly in the sunlight which was 
ected from the crimson curtain upon 
at present somewhat pale cheek, Mrs. 
y, a8 she whispered to Charlotte, ‘Real- 
poor thing, she does look very interest- 


ing!’ felt the influence of her peculiar 
charm, without, however, comprehending 
its source.” 

Anne attracts the attention of one of the 
company, a harsh featured, ungraceful per- 
son, under forty, with a large mouth, de 
termined lips, deep-set, thoughtful eyes, 
and a confused mass of dark hair hanging 
over a larve and full forehead. Where 
upon she instantly feels uncomfortable 
and frightened. But for all that, it is set- 
tled that the bete noir walks home with 
her; and resting the tips of her fingers on 
his arm, onward they go, these two. fated 
individuals, in solemn silence. The con- 
versation,which at length begins, consists 
of unpolite questions on the gentleman’s 
part, and constrained answers on that of 
the lady; but at length she is saved from 
replying to a specially disagreeable, and 
impertinent interrogatory by stumbling 
over a stone. 


“ Did you fall on purpose ?” said he.— 
The every-day young lady is both fright 
ened and displeased, and being further 
urged, feels something actually resem- 
bling indignation. When they part, it is 
with a feeling on her part of inexpressible 
relief, und she thinks to herseif that she 
had never before met so singular or so dis- 
agreeable a man. 

This is unpromising: but it is correct. 
The every-day young lady thinks of the 
rough, odd man; and he is struck now 
and then by a word ora look in her which 
piques his curiosity or interests his feel- 
ings. Heat length learns to look into her 
calm, soft eyes, and sees through the pas 
sionless surface of her character some pre 
cious things gleaming in its depths. The 
following quotation will show at what 
length he arrives: ‘‘Anne pondered for a 
few minutes. She had a rather slow tho’ 
a sound understanding. There was some 
truth in what Mr. Bolton suid, but so great 
a want of charity, that she felt from the 
first as if, some way or other, he could not 
be quite right. It was some time, howev- 


er, ere she discoveredghow he was wrong, 
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and even then perhaps could not have de- 
fined it,” She answered gravely and mo- 
destly, but with less timidity than usual. 

“But still, Mr. Bolton, it is possible to 
be both agreeable and sincere. I know it 
is possible, because I have seen it; and I 
think that though there is some truth in 
what you say, yet, as far as my very limit- 
ed experience justifies me in forming an 
opinion, I should say that truth, united 
with kindness, is appreciated; indeed I 
am sure some people have been liked who 
never flattered; I know one person at 
least whom every body loved, who would 
not have told a falsehood for the world, 
and who was all he seemed.” 

“I suppose you mean your father? Well, 
without exactly sharing in your filial en- 
thusiasm, I am inclined to believe that he 
was a superior man.” 

“Are you indeed? Why, may 1 ask?” 
said Anne very timidly, and venturing 
for the first time to put a question in her 
turn. 

“Why?” he repeated, with a momentary 
return of the wonderful smile: ‘Because 
his daughter has rather more simplicity 
of mind, rather more purity of heart, 
rather more intelligence, rather less friy- 
olity, rather less artifice, rather fewer co- 
quettish tricks to flatter the vanity and 
entrap the admiration, of silly men—in 
short, rather more sincerity than one meets 
every day; I guess she must have had a 
father somewhat above the average.”’— 
Mr. Bolton spoke in a low tone, and there 
wasin his voice a depth and a. softness 
that struck his listener’s ear as being alto- 
gether different from his wont. Whatever 
this difference might be, however, it was 
not lasting, for when, aftera moment’s 
pause, he spoke again, it was with an ex- 
aggeration even of his ordinary harshness 
both of voice and manner: “But you need 
not fancy I am paying you a compliment. 
You are no angel; and. even during our 
short acquaintance, I have discovered in 
you some faults and follies, and doubtless 
there are others behind. In somerespects 


youare very childish or,it would be as = 
rect to say, womanish.” With this mq, 
speech, Mr. Bolton concluded, drawing 
back with an air of having nothing mop 
to say, and assuming a look which seeme 
to forbid any one to speak to him. 

But this wild man chooses her for a Wile, 
proposes for her hand—and is refused — 
Why so? Beeause she was an every-day 
young lady. He wasrich; he had good 
points—nay, great ones, in his character: 
but he was an uncomfortable man. Sj, 
could not love him, and she could no 
think of marrying aman she could py 
love. Had it been the young clergymay, 
the case would have been different. 4 
nice young man was he; and like all othe 
young ladies of her class, Anne had he 
dreams of gentle happiness, and congeri- 
bality “of temper, and poetry, and flowers 
and sunsets, anda _ genteel coltage. By 
the young clergyman could not afford 
think of an almost penniless girl for s 
wife; and so poor Anne’s episode wa 
ended before it was well begun; and the 
affair would have assumed in her solitary 
heart the enduring form of a Mystery, if 
exigencies had not arisen to call forth feel- 
ings and resolves that brook no such w- 
substantial companions. 

This every-day young lady had : 
brother in Edinburgh, and the brother fel 
into folly, and misery, and sickness, and 
desperate poverty. He wanted a friend, 
a nurse, a servant. and she knew that his 
bedside was her natural post. The dif 
culty was to get so far with her poor littl 
funds; but this is accomplished, and i- 
stead of the outside of the mail on a wit 
try night, she has even had the good for 
tune to enjoy an inside seat, some geutle- 
man being seized with the caprice of e 
countering the frost and snow. This get 
tleman, she discovers afterward, is her dis 
carded lover; and he—how many discover 
ies does he make! The every-day youl 
lady, thrown into the battle of circum 
stances, rises with the strife. She whi’ 
had been accustomed to sit silent, seemis{ 
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a es 


o agree with others in what was untrue, 
jerely from want of courage, now endures | 
‘thout flinching the extremities even of | 
ctual want. Now come out, one by one, 
pvious to the sight, the thousand beauti- 
al things in the depths of her quiet mind; 
nd the eyes of the old gentleman are 
‘mmed with emotion as he looks at them. 
lready had she began to wonder at this 
nan, to call his austerity melancholy, to 
jeve that he was unhappy, to think what 
ecould be thinking about; and now, 
hen she and her darling brother are 
aved, protected, held up by his strong 
and, the hold he takes of her imagina- 
‘on communicates itself insensibly to her 
cart. His features lose their harshness; 
is deep-set eyes become soft; his lips re- 
x:and finally, he cuts his hair. What 
ore needs be said? 

But we take leave to” disagree with this 
dividual in his idea that Anne Dysart 
as more simplicity, purity, and quiet in- 
lligence than other every-day young la- 
ies. She is, on the contrary, nothing 
ore than a type of the class; and the fact 
proved by the resemblance in her por- 
it being at once recognized. We do not 
anc dupon the color of her hair, or eyes, 
r ot eringe sical characteristics, for these 
e mere averages, and may be very differ- 
tinour Anne and yours; but her shy- 
ess, hesitation, and cowardice—her mod- 
ty, gentleness, and truth—these are 
ereotyped traits, and are the same in all. 
ut when such qualities rise, or become 
to meet the exigencies of 
¢, how do we recognize them? By intu- 
We acknowledge others the 


















etamorphosed, 


jon, in 





every-day young lady flitting about our 
rooms, or crossing our paths, or wandering 
by our side, let us regard her no more as if 
she were a shadow, ora part of the com 

mon atmosphere, necessary, though un 

heeded; let us look upon her with fondness 
and respect, and if we would be blessed 
ourselves, let us say—God bless her ! 
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BY PROF. LARRABEE, 


(Concluded from page 133.) 

2, The past speaks of the perfectibility 
of human nature. 
parative. 
other. 


Greatness is only com 

It implies that one is above ap 

Were there no object of compari 

son we could have no ideas of greatness.— 
In estimating greatness we usually limit 
our comparisons to the present; but in esti- 
mating the improvement of man, and his 
progress toward perfection, we compare 
one age With another. As man in his in 

dividual character passes through four 
stages of existence—childhood youth man- 
hood, and age, so in his collective or na- 
tional character there are four similar 
periods. Every nation, every government, 
has its infancy, its youth, its maturity, and 











inciple of development we feel in our- 
Our fault is, that we pass over as 
orthy of no remark, no careful tending, 
holy reverence, the slumbering germs 
all that is good and beautiful in the fe- 
ale character, and suffer our attention to 
engrossed by its affections and mon- 
osities, Let us correct this fever of the 
te. Let us learn to.enjoy the still waters: 
When we. see an 










Ives. 





d quiet pastures. 


as surely its decline. As surely as the 
human body has in its inmost nature the 
elements of decay, so every human institu 
tion has in its constitution the elements of 
dissolution. 

Man as a race has had his infancy and 
his youth, and he may have somewhere in 
the future his maturity, and away in distant 
his period, not of decay, but of 
change of sphere. But the past speaks to 
us only of infancy and of youth. She 
knows nothing of maturity, nothing of de- 
cay in the history of human nature.— 
While individual man dies, while nations 
cease to be, the race dies not, human na- 
ture ceases not to exist. 

Man improves in knowledge. From the 
very dawn of human existence the race 


ages, 
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has gone on constantly increasing in sci- 
ence. From the time when Tubal-cain 
first began to handle brass and iron, man 
has been advancing toward perfection in 
the arts. The ancient mariner ventured 
not beyond the isles of the Aégean, or the 
Mediterranean, while the modern sailor 


explores 


“Seas not his own, and worlds unknown 
before.” ° 


The ancient message-bearer trusted only 
to the speed of his foot, or of his horse, 
while the modern express is whizzed along 
by steam, or flashed by lightning. 

Man improvesin virtue. There are sev- 
The principal are 
Politi- 
cal, social, and personal freedom are ever 
in proportion to the virtue of the people.— 


eral species of virtue. 
political virtue and moral virtue. 


In this species of virtue the progress of 

human society is evident. The earlier 

forms of human government were déspot- 
The 

Under the republics of Greece and Rome 

the tens were free, and the thousands 

In the feudal ages the hundreds 


ic. one governed the millions.— 


slaves. 
were free and the thousands still slaves.-- 
In modern days, the tens, the. hundreds, 
the thousands. the millions, the universal 


race, are rising emancipated, disenthralled, | 


regenerated, to the full measure of perfect 
and unrestrained liberty. Nor is less evi- 
dentthe progress of man in moral virtue. 
Every age develops some new application 
of moral principle, and adds something to 
the sum of human virtue. Nothing has 
been lost, but much gained. There has 
never been any hwaan virtue, which does 
not yet exist. There have been vices which 
have ceased to ecist;and there are new vir- 
tues constantly generating. So that on the 
whole the race of man is progressing in 
virtue. In the progress of humanity there 
is no retrograde; the tendency is ever up- 
ward; each age forms a stage in the ad- 
vancement. The primitive ages cleared 
away the rubbish, and leveled off the site 
The classic ages prepared the materials, 





and left them to season. 


The feudal ages 
laid the foundation. Morlern ages g, 
carrying up the structure stage after stage 
Up still goes the edifice, the great templ 
of humanity, each age taking up the work 
where the preceding age left it. 

Such are the teachings of the past on 
the question of humau improvement, 
Her doctrines are sustained by the facts of 
human history, and are delightful to the 
heart of the Christian philosopher, who 
sees therein sure indication of a glorious 

, 


future. s- 


3. The past speaks of the omnipotence 
of truth. 


quicksands. 


Truth is arock in the midst of 
It lies on a deep and fir 
foundation, immovable, though all around 
Truth is 


the pure gem, which rusts not, and chap. 


be fluctuating and changing. 


ges not its lustre, but shines on from age 
Truth is the 


By means 


to age with increasing Aght. 
lever which moves the world. 
of it, the great work of human improve 


rr 


ment is effected. Whoever wields this 
lever may be sure of success. 

On the omnipotent prevalence of truth 
the pastspeaks in language distinct, ex 
The past tells us of 
One, who, some two thousand years ago 


plicit, and certain. 
in an obscure village of Palestine, ap 
peared in human form, and with human 
feelings, as the representative of truth it 
self. 


garded, himself despised and rejected,and 


His message, however, was disre- 


his life sacrificed to appease an angry 


mob. Before his departure, however, he 
called to his side twelve men of like pas 
sions with ourselves, and committed t 
them the truth, which he had come to re 
veal. 
of changing the faith and the religion 0 


To these men he assigned the task 
the world. They were obscure and uv- 
known:among men, unlearned in the wis 
dom of the world, and unaccomplished 
in the arts and refinements of society.— 
But the truth rendered them invincible— 
They went before the Jewish Sanhedjim 
they stood up before governors, and king: 
and even the emperor himself, and spoke 





0 

lal ages r 

che words of truth and soberness. The | One age has no power to connect itself 

truth made them omnipotent. By its pow- | with the pastor the future; but He that 

er they changed the habits, the faith, and | sitteth on the circle of the heavens; that 

even the civil institutions of society. hath stretched out the north over the 
The past tells us of Luther, who, with |€™pty space, and hung the earth on noth- 

ast on the truth in his hand, defied the power of | img; that leadeth forth Arcturus, Orion, .« 

ceet the Emperor, the Pope, and the Devil: of | and the constellations of the south, and 

facts of Wilberforce, who, planting himself on one that dispenseth the sweet influences of 

single principle, solitary and alone,moved the Pleiades, joins the past, the present, 

the whole British empire, from “India’s |@nd the future together by indissoluble 
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es are 
T Stace 
Stage 
temple 
16 Work 


to the 
Tr, who 


rlorious ‘oral <trand” to the Pacifie’s isle, where links. 
4 OFrlous ora 
. , 1 a] . © ro 4 
last fall the beams of the setting sun; of Thus speaks the past for the comfort 
Dotence Wesley, who, reviving a religious truth, and hope of man. Her voice Is one of 
5 i . * . © © . J 

" which, through corruption of the times gladness tothe human race. But she has 
nidst abe » » ned . : 
d ‘d had fallen into neglect, set in motion a another voice, which she sometimes utters 

, machinery, which may yet spread Scrip-| in the ears of mortals. To me she often 
aroun 1 “es . er. : 

d tural holiness over all lands; and of Mon-| Speaks with the gentle voice of the vener- 


ruth is , , , ath — 
ticello’s sage, who, in one single truth, | ble one, who breathed her prayer over 


1 chan. : = . . my sleeping infancy, who first t ht 3 
, has furnished a lever, which will yet|™Y Steeping intancy, who first taught me 
mM age - : 

O° overturn the throne of every despot on the | to read the Bible, and to trust in God, but 


h is the 


lobe. who for thirty years has been sleeping on 
means o cae d 
, the hill side that looks out on the Atlan- 


Blessed be the man who happily pre- 


Iprove- ° . . . . . . | = k 
4 its to the eve of humanity a new truth tic waters. Again she comes, and speaks 
8 this sents 6 ey umanicy % i2y ' : ‘ F ae 
— He does a waits tai dias’ aia Gh “ee with the musical voice of the fair one, 
€ does ¢ OTK v oF 3 F 2 - 
? He plants a seed which ean never companion of my childhood, who rambled 
truth aone. e@ piahts a see l ‘ sve 
i> aie .. | With me over the meadows, and by the 
ct, ex: be uprooted—a seed having in itself life ; oi 
, ’ ‘ brook, gathering flowers, in the spring 
sus of and immortality. It may, through un-| . - - 
time of life, but whom we laid to rest 


3 ago propitious cireumstances, lie for awhile 


. 4 ’ TAY . 
dormant. It may be trampled by the rude | Mang dgoCenesih's Sower'et evergrres 


1e, ap , F , 
ill on my native plains. She comes again, 





human foot of recklessness. But } ] . 
the past, alas she comes too ofien, amidsé. 

rei ‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; my garden walks, and at the bower, cal- 

diste- The immortal years of God are hers.” ling me with the voice of the beauteous 

ed,and 

angry What matters it, then, O thou that lovest being, 

er, he truth, whether men hear thee, or smite |‘*Whom I laid to rest in the lonely bed— 

ce pas thee? What imports itthough the world | The lost andthe lovely, the early dead.” 

tted to believe or scoff? Truth is immortal, and | I cannot but listen to the voice with which 

to re thou shalt share her own immortality. | the past speaks to me, nor can! dispel 


4. The ‘ ~~ : . wie » 
e task i. The past speaks to us of the wisdom from my heart the sadness which her ech 
and pawer of Providence. Though indi-| gesproduce. Though the pitire whieh 


‘ion of hs | 
ad un- vidual human greatness is nothing, yet! her flitting forms cast on the mirror of my 
. ’ . —- | - 
.e wit man is great. Though the individual} soul be one of dvep shades, yet 1 must 
lished dies, yet the race lives on, ever advancing. | Jook on it. 
Th yu r} “nt} . G . } 
oo len trut! ‘ 2 2 scoffed and . 
ety.— th may lie long scoffed “O, unrelenting past, 
1) legiected, yet she will i 2 @ ake loa : 
ible— yet she will in the end mak | Strong are the barriers of thy dars domain, 
. ber voies 1e ar ] t is ia ring e | ‘. . 
edyim; age . All this is owing to th And fetters sure and fast, 
itis iperintendenee of Providence, a power | : , ‘ 
kings ‘ vi : de idence, P | Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reiga 
spoke ‘omprehensibly higher than human, | 


1: 


| m 
vaiching incessantly over human affairs, ' hou hast my better years, 
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Thou hast my earlier friends, the good,the | From the Liberia Advocate, 
kind; EXPLORATION OF AFRICA 
Yielded to thee with tears, 
The venerable form, the exalted mind. “Such a country as we passed throug n 


in that missionary tour,I have not gw» 
surpassed in either of the West Indig 
| Islands which I have visited, from Trin; 
| dad to Tortola and the Virgin Islanq_ 
Iti is an elevated, mountainous conntry— 
Ranges of mountains, running most ven 


My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back—yearns with desire 
intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck the captive | 


thence. erally parallel with the line of coay— 


| from Northwest to Southeast. —rises up be 
‘fore the delighted eye of the travee 
convincing him that he is no longer int 
land of burning sands and deleterio, 


“In vain. Thy gates deny 
All passage, save to those who hence de- | 
part, 
Nor to the streaming eye 


Thou givest them back, nor to the broken | | Swamps, such as are encountered in pnx 
| imity with the shores; but in quite anot) 


heart. 
;erregion. And such are the gradual » 
Thine for a space are they, dulations of its surface as would great'y 
Yet thou shalt give thy treasures up at | facilitate the objects of agriculture. Then 
last; |are few, if any, very steep acclivitie~ 
Thy gates shall yet give way; nothing like the bold, precipitous mow 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable past! tains, which gently slope down to the | 


el country lying between them. 
All that of good and fair 


J : | It is a well watered country. Durir 
Hath gone into thy tomb from earliest | ‘ . ee on 
on eight hour’s travel which ‘we wer 


time, 
frequently obliged to perform in a day, 


Shall then come back to wear 


| 
es : : never walked more thantwo hours ort 
The beauty and the glory of its prime. 
bw] 
|* 


and a half at one time, without comix 


They have not perished, no, | to some beautiful stream of covl and ver 


Kind words, remembered voices, once 380 | 
sweet, 
Smiles radiant long ago, 
And features, the great soul’s apparent 
seat. 


pure water, either a tributary of the’ 

Paul’s or some other of the many smalle 
rivers which intersect that AfricanCanam 
And here it may be proper to add, thi 
my attention was directed to an examin 
tion of these streams to the purposes 0 
machinery, sites for mills, &c., and [he 
itate not. to affirm, that within the Goula 
country especially, any number of th 
most.eligible situations may be found 


All shall come back, each tie 
‘Of pure affection knit again; 
Alone shall evil die, 
And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. | 


4 


| where at any time during the year, go 
SNée . 7 
And then shall I behold water power may be obtained for any 


se K > sideI s g . ae 

Her by whese kind maternal sideI sprung, | the purposes which an_ enterprising cot 
W s | ° . hy aula 

And her, who, still and cold, | munity, of agriculturists and mechani 
Fills the lone grave, the beautiful and may require. My journey was perform! 


9? 


young. | in the very middle of the dry season, and 
poser ene aaa | yet we found plenty of water in the di 
W hotles and virtue are more easily ap- ! 
preciated when found with wealth and | 
power. } 





tent streams. 
Itisa well timbered land. Throvg) 
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an extensive forest of acres of miles which 
lay in our return route, I was so struck 
with the gigaatic trees of immense height, 
which united their luxuriant folliage, 
forming above us one dense and rich can- 
opy, that I called the attention of the col- 
ored ministers of the Liberia Annual Meth- 
dist Conference who accompanied me, to 
this evidence of the richness of the coun- 
try which God had given to the Africans, 
and to which their exiled brethren were 
invited by so many powerful considera- 
tions. I measured several trees, and my 
journal, kept at the time with scrupulous 
exactness, records 23, 24,25 feet as the 
circumferenee of many of them within 
six feet from the ground. Let me remark 
that the variety and superior quality of 
the wood found in these fvrests, and in- 
deed all along the borders and around the 
settlement of Liberia, from Graud Cape 
Mount to Cape Palmas, or Maryland, can- 
not be excelled anywhere within the Tor- 
rid Zone. From a species of poplar, soft 
and adapted to all the purposes for which 
the white pine is used in America, up to 
the teak,a species of mahogany, a beau- 
tiful species of hickory very abundant at 
Cape Palmas, the iron wood,the brimstone 
susceptible of a polish for furniture of 
surpassing beauty, and many others, an 
almost endless supply may be found. 
“Itisan exceedingly fertile soil. The 
immense undergrowth of shrub and vine 
interwoven around the giants of the forest 
so thick, so impenetrable, without much 
effort, and through which a footpath only 
conducts the traveller, is the best proof of 
this. But the grains, roots, fruits and 
vines of the tropics, all concentrate here, 
and may be raised with a degree of com- 
parative ease, a rapidity of growth and 
an abundance almost incredible. I have 
stood erect under the branches of a cotton 
tree in a Goulah village, as they spread 
forth from the main trunk, laden with 
bolls, and supported by forked sticks to 
prevent their being broken down by their 
Wn Weight, and found on measuring,that 











the tree covered a space of ten feet in di- 
ameter. On examining the staple, as the 
ripened bolls burst into maturity, it was 
found as good, and equal in the fineness 
of its fibre to the cotton of any country.— 
As to coffee, I will only borrow the words 
of the report as a comment on. them- 
selves: “Coffee of a quality superior to 
the best Java Mocha is raised in Liberia, 
and can becultivated with great ease to 
any extent.” It is a country where to- 
bacco, that great article of commerce, ma y 
be cultivated in any quantity with great 
success. 

But the region in the vicinity of Liber 
ia,is one of great mineral wealth. This 
remains fur Science to fully develop, but 
we may confidently arrive at the conclu- 
sion from what has been discovered. Of 
the gold coast your Committee say right, 
when they assert that ‘England has re 
ceived altogether $200,000,000 of Gold 
from Africa. Liberia is adjacent to the 
gold coast.’ But I would speak of what 
is better than gold—iron. And such is 
the purity of the iron ore obtained by the 
natives of Africa immediately in the vi 
cinity of Liberia; which they describe as 
being abundant, that they have no fur 
naces; they need none. All their rude 
agricultural and warlike instruments are 
made by them of ore so pure that when 
heated it becomes at once sufficiently mal 
leable to admit of being wrought into any 
shape or form. They make knives, bill- 
hooks, war-cutlasses, spears, axes, hoes, 
&c., out of this ore, without the process 


of smelting.” 
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She is not mine, and to my heart 
Perhaps she is less dear, 

Than those who of my life are part— 
This is the sin I fear. 

And ever in the dread to err, 
By loving those the best, 

More gentle have I been to her, 
Perhaps than alj the rest. 
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Has any little fault occurred, 
That may rebuke demand ? 
Ere I can speak a hasty word, 
Or lift a chiding hand, 
An angel’s face comes flitting by, 
With looks so sad and mild— 
A voice floats softly from the sky— 
“Would’st harm my orphan child?” 
No—witness thou and all above, 
I'll cherish her as mine, 
Or may I lose her father’s love, 
A love that once was thine. 
A LITTLE STIMULANT—A TEMPER- 
ANCE TALE. 





Rosa Linpsay, when first I knew her, 
was a beautiful and elegant girl, the pride 
—and almost the support—of her mother 
and sisters, whom she assisted greatly by 
her exertions as an artist and drawing 
mistress, and the affianced bride of Walter 
Gardner, a young merchant, then abroad 
in one of our colonies. Their marriage 
had been delayed on account of the un- 
certainty of Walter’s plans: he could not 
tell for some time whether he would settle 
in England, or be obliged to remain with 
the branch house abroad. Rosa was de- 
votedly attached to him, and their separa- 
tion weighed heavily on her spirits. Nor 
was this her only trial, poor thing! . The 
Lindsays had first lost much property, 
and then their troubles were aggravated 
by long and severe illness of one of the 
girls, who was seized with an incurable 
internal complzint which confined her 
entirely to her bed ; and also by a far 
worse blow, the death of their fond; in- 
dulgent father, who sank beneath these 
varied sorrows. Man can not bear as 
woman does ; he will fight hard with the 
world, and if hecannot conquer it he per- 
ishes in the effort to submit. A fallen 
man can seldom raise himself; he dies 
and makes no sign ; a woman strives on— 
endures all to the last. 

This was the Lindsays’ fate, left almost 
destitute by the father’s death. Women 





— — $$$, 


—— 


who, till but a short time since, had hevey 
known a care—whose path through lig 
seemed to have been on velvet—now Came 
forward prepared for the struggle for daily 
bread ; casting aside the silken habits ¢ 
luxurious ease, relinquishing the cherig}, 
ed appliances of refined opulence almog 
without a sigh; confronting the World 
almost cheerfully, if, by so doing, they 
could shield that dear father’s name from 
reproach ; nerving themselves for the thou. 
sand undreamed-of stings that fall to the 
lot of those once rich, when reduced t) 
poverty, supported only by the hope o 
paying off some portion of his liabilities 
How often might we see this! how littl 
do we suspect it! Should such conduct be 
revealed to us, as it occasionally is, “J did 
not think it was in them!” we exclaim, 
Not one in ten thousand knows the he. 
roism which lies hidden in the heart of g 
true Woman. 


But this is a digression: to returt to 
my story. Rosa had one solace left, the 
best of all: Walter remained true to her, 
He did not turn from her now that she 
was poor; he did not look less kindly on 
her because the elegant talents he had 
been so proud of were now exerted for her 
maintenance ; nor was he less anxious to 
call her his wife now that her helpless 
family were in a degree dependent on her 
—far from that; he but cherished her the 
more fondly now that she had so littleleft 
her. He was true to her and to himself 
He would have gladly taken her abroad 
with him; but this could not be, for she 
had her duties to fulfil. Her sisters were 
too young to support themselves ; and as 





her exertions were so necessary to the 
family, she decided on not marrying till 
she had put them all forward. Walter 
could not combat so praiseworthy a reso- 
lution ; he could only sigh and acquiesce 
in it; aud indeed Rosa did not keep it 
without severe self-sacrifice. Say, is it 
nothing, when love, worth, and compe 
tence are offered to our grasp, to put them 
by—to toil on day by day, year after year 
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to feel that he we love better than life it- 
self, better than all the world holds (save 
duty) is alone, uncheered in his task, far 
from us, from his home, perhaps ill and no 
one near to minister to him, while we | 
might be his all, his wife ?—to doubt even 
his truth, as the year drags wearily on, 
and friends fall off in turn, and the world 
turns harsh and dreary, and we feel our 
own once-loved charms decrease, and we 
compare ourselves with bitter regret to 
what we were when he first knew us; and 
yet a word would unite us never more to 
part—would solve each dreading doubt 
would set our trembling alarms at rest: 
is it nothing to feel and fear all this, and 
yet pursue the path which still keeps us 
from the haven? No, no, this indeed is 
the Battle of Life, when hopes and affec- 
tions are o}/posed to duty. When duties | 
themselves jar, then comes our bitter, bit- 
ter trial. 

Rosa and Walter bore their burden no- 
bly ; but her mind was torn, worn out in 
The excitement of her art was 
wearing in itself. When the fancy paints 
what the unpracticed hand can not yet 


the strife. 


realize; when the unerring decrees of a 
cultivated taste condemn the sketches 





curse to her”); “‘ her system is too low ; we 
must throw in a little stimulant. She 
wants bracing, that is all.” 





So spake Dr. ; he was right, doubt- 
less: but those few words sealed his pa- 
tient’s doom. The glass of wine, warm, 
Spicy wine, when she returned from her 
Wearying lessons, was so invigorating! 
The world grew brighter as she drank; 
she had fresh hope, fresh strength. Again 
she sipped, and again she worked—little 
dreaming she was laying the foundation 
of a fearful habit. 
severely, madam. Wait till your whole 


Do not blame her too 


frame is-overtasked either in action or en- 
durance, till the world seems a blank be- 
fure you ; or worse,a cold, dreary, stag 
nant pond—you need not be poor to feel 
all this—then, when the cup is sanctioned 
by a mother, nay, ordered by your physi- 
cian; When you quaff it and find your 
chilled energies renewed, your blood 
dancing in your veins, happy thoughts, 
gleams of sunshine crowding on your 
mind—tken, if you can refuse a second 
Be blest, 
even in your admirable firmness ; but oh, 
pity, be merciful, even tothe drunkard! 


She did not become that despicable 


draught, you are most happy. 


which pover y forces before the world >| thing at once : the path is slow though 

when the exhausted soul and body would | sure ; it was long ere she reached its in 
) ] , - ro ~e> y al , » . . . re 

gladly renovate themselves by complete | eyitable termination. ‘ Wine gladdeneth 





inaction; but the demon of want cries | 


And | 


work, and the cry must be obeyed. 
then the drudgery of teaching, when the 
clumsy attempts of a tasteless, often un- 
Willing pupil, seem like desecration of the 
art we worship—oh, this indeed is torture! | 
It needed not the sickening misery of hope | 
deferred, the blight of early hopes in ad-| 
dition, to pale the poor girl’s cheek and | 
break her spirits. Her appetite grew un- | 
certain, her eye and step were heavy ; her 
art became a task ; her temper even was 
Mrs. Lindsay was 
alarmed, and called ina physician. 


endered variable. 


“ . . ° 
Miss Lindsay is merely nervous, my 


ear madam,” (merely nervous, indeed! 


the heart of man ;” far be it from us to 
blame the generous juice which our Lord 
himself sanctioned by his first miracle and 
last command, “this do in memory of 
me ;” it is the abuse, not the use, we dep- 
recate; but there are some who insensi- 
bly become its slave—Rosa was-one of 
these. The glass of wine gave so much 
strength, that instead of taking it sparing- 
ly, she flew to it on every demand on her 
tried energies. Her mother, seeing the 
benefit she derived from it, feeling how 
much was dependent on her,had not cour- 
age to check her, and was the first to 
offer it to her, never thinking of the fatal 
craving she was encouraging. No one 


eople never say, “her life is merely a| suspected the gifted, animated girl we all 
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so admired, of this degrading propensity ; 
no one thought the sparkling eloquence 
which charmed our tiresome lessons, the 
fanciful sketches, now of fairies floating 
among green leaves and flowers, where 
reality and imagination were gracefully 
blended, or of some cool glade and ivy 
capped tower which led us far from towns 
and man; but all beautiful, tender, and 
pure in’their design; no one thought all 
these were inspired by the poison which 
debases us lower than the brute creation. 
No, Rosa Lindsay was a creature to be 
loved, admired, respected, emulated. What 
is she now ? What indeed ? 

Her exertions redoubled at first, and 
money poured in ; then they became fitful, 
she was no lpnger to be depended on. 
Pictures were ordered, sketched, and then 
they remained untouched for months; 
her outline was no longer as bold, her col- 
ors less skillfully arranged. The first 
was gorgeous and full of beauty, but it re- 
mained confused, as if the germ could not 
be developed—the tints were more glaring, 
the whole less well defined. Pupils too 
talked of unpunctual attendance, of odd, 
impatient, flighty manners ; she was no 
longer the gentle, patient girl who had 
first directed their unformed taste, and 
had charmed out the lingering talent. 
There was nothing whispered as yet, but 
there was a feeling that all was not right. 
She was so respected by all, we dared not 
admit the suspicion of intoxication even 
silently to ourselves: still it would come, 
and we could not. repel it; it was not 
mentioned, even among intimate friends, 
but there it lurked. Mrs. Lindsay became 
uneasy, but it was too late—her feeble 
exertions, her remonstrances could not 
check the habit: besides, Rosa had never 
openly exposed herself—been drunk in 
fact. Her mother only feared she some- 
times took a little drop too much, and it 
was difficult to refuse this medicinal 
cheering draught to so exemplary a daugh- 
ter. 

They were now in easier circumstances; 





the sisters were educated and Supporting 
themselves ; one was well married ; 4, 
only brother was now adding to the fay 
ly fund, and Walter was returning ; the, 
was no longer any bar to Rosa’s marriay 
How anxiously we all looked forward , 
his return! At last she received a lett, 
written from Southampton : he had lange 
—he would be with her in a few hoy 
What joy, what delight for the Lindsay; 
Now Rosa would be rewarded for her 
noble sacrifices—at last she would be hap 
py! The moments sped rapidly on jy 
eager anticipation ; the time drew neary 
—he would soon be by her side. §hp 
grew restless, nervous, unable to bear thy 
prolonged suspense : she who had endure 





a separation of years, sank under the i. 
lay ofa few minutes. She had recourg 
to her accustomed solace, a little stim. 
lant. Walter came; and she was pros 
trate on the sofa, in disgusting insensibi. 
lity. 

What a meeting for that ardent loving 
heart! Mrs. Lindsay in tears, the whole 
family evidently bent on concealment 
and Rosa, who should have flown to his 
arms, drunk !—no, not drunk ; he coull 
not, would not believe it—his pure, noble 
minded Rosa could not have sunk so far 
even though asmell of ardent spirits pe 
vaded the room, it was the last vice ki 
could suspect in her. We all had longr 
solutely closed our eyes against the ev! 
dence of our senses: could he who one 
knew her inestimable worth, whe had he 
precious letters, breathing the highes 
most delicate, most womanly feelings, 
could he so pollute her image ? 

“ What is this?” he criéd, “ Rosail 
Oh, what is this ? Guod heaven, Mrs. Lind: 
say!” his eye rested on the half-emp' 
tumbler. 

The mother answered that mute que 
tion. “Rosa had not been well,” sit 
said ; “ she has over-exerted herself late 
ly ; the excitement of expectation was '0? 
much for her. Dr. has prescribed ! 
little occasional stimulant, and I am afta!’ 
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I have over-dosed the poor child ; she has| friends, a pretty house, with its cultivated 
been in violent hysterics.” garden, and enough of labor for each to 
Walter believed the explanation. The| sweeten their repose ; luxuries were not 
very shame and confusion around him, | required here, they had the best blessings 
Mrs. Lindsay’s candor, all re-assured him; | of this world within their reach, and some 
besides, he was so willing to be convin-| months were indeed passed in supreme 
ced; and when Rosa recovered, horror- felicity. 
struck at her situation, and hid her tears 
and blusheson his shoulder,he rapturous- 
ly kissed the lips yet fresh from the con- 
taminating draught. Tears of shame and 
repentance poured down her cheek ; and | pay him some attention and introduce 
still she felt rejoiced —inexpressibly re- | hig darling wife to him. The uncle was 
lieved—by Walter's evident belief that | of the old school, fond of the pleasures of 
this was aceidental. She felt that she | the table, an admirer of dinner-parties, 
would break this dreadful habit now he | 414 convinced that their cold formalities 
was with her ; now she would be happy ; | are the great bond of union in business 
she need not make any humiliating dis-| .,4 politics. It may be so; there is a 


Mr. Manson, an uncle of Walter’s, and 
one of those who had objected to his mar- 
riage, had come up to town on business, 





and his nephew was naturally anxious to 


closure. a certain look of respectability in a ponder- 

‘Forgive me, save me !” she cried, “Dear, ous dinner-table—in the crimson flock- 
dear Walter, say you do not despise me ?” paper of the dining-room--in the large 

“Despise you, my own love, my | sideboard and heavy curtains; but unless 
Rosa ?7—never! Now don’t look cross; 1| the entertainer be a rich man, how the 
have a hair in your neck, sweetest, and | words “ digner party” torture his poor 
mean to pull it sometimes,” wife! It is the prelude toa week’s anxiety 

It was thus Walter laughed at what} to a day’s hard work, to the headache, to 
should have been a warning ; but his na- | the fidgets, to worried servants, to hired 
ture was entirely unsuspicious, and he} eooks, to missing®poops, to broken glass 
loved so tenderly. Rosa now put a strong |and china; and, after all, to black looks 
restraint on herself, she was again what | and cross words from ker. unreasonable 


we had first known her; and all our fears | husband, who votes the whole thing“ a 





were dipelled. - confounded bore,” and cuts short the sup 
They were married. Nota clouwl lower- | plies, leaving her to make bricks without 
ed to cast a shadow on their bliss but the | straw, to give a dinner without a double 
slight disapprobation of some distant re-| allowance. Walter, as yet new in his 
lations of Walter’s, who, not knowing the | spousedom, was more amenable than an 
Lindsays save by hearsay,thong lit he might older hand; but Rosa had no want of anx- 
have done better than to wed not only | iety in this her first dinner-party. She 
a portionless bride, but one whose family | feit sure that som sthing would go wrong; 
he must assist. However, as these fault-| that Mr. Manson would see some fault.— 
finders had no right to interfere, their re-| How could she steer between the rock of 
monstranceg remained entirely unheeded, | meanness on which so many are split, and 
No bride could be happier than Rosa, no! the whirlpool of extravagance where so 
husband prouder than Walter. They were| many are engulfed? the Scylla and Cha 
not rich ; but they had more than enough | rybdis of housekeeping! She flitted inces- 
for elegant economy, and were not debar-|santly from the kitchen to the dining 
red any of those refined enjoyments which | room, and long before the appointed time 
give value to life. Books, music, Rosa’s| was wearied todeath. A tempting bottle 
art, a well-chosen though small, circle of | of port was de canted ready on the side- 
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board; she ventured on a glass—it refresh 
ed 
further exertions. 
she would have been a happy woman; but 
after the first 
withstand 
and again: 


exc¢ edingly 9 
Had she taken no more 


h 
sne 


he r 


drop she could no longer 


temptation; she drank again 


her andiert were contradictory, 


her servants saw her state and ‘were im- 


pertinent ; and when a alter returned to | 


for dinner, accompanied by Mr. 


dress 
Manson, his beautiful wife lay prostrate 
on the floor, with unmistakable 
her fault. 
The unc] 
and withdr 
the 


flung her on 


yntemptuous whistle, 
WwW 


the disgraceful scene; 


and 


from 
carried airs 
the be 


dss 


cust 


t, 
Vv pre 
” he 
would she were in he 
h id S h | 
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husband her up-st 
1, while tears such 
howed his bitter shame, 

; he lool 
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criéd. 


man seldom she 
od di 


prospect life no 


his agoniz 
“She 


“Oh, 


is my | 


wife ! my wif God ! 


r coffin; 


but 


her memory died; now—oh ! 


Rosa, Rosa! 
] h orself at his voice, and 


rine 
Aili 
> 


She rousec 


feebly stagge toward him, offe 


istomed kiss. He pushed 
her from him. 1d at her disord- 
at his swollen eyes; a ray of | 


ed ev 


cheek for his ave 


She look 
ered dress, 
reason pen n through the imbe- 
cility of drink 
“Walter, Walter!” 


my dear husband! t 


she screames 


ll 


1; 


me—am 


“my 
husband, 


1?— 


am ]?— 


“You are drunk, madam,” he answered. 
“No, no,no;lam1 I cannot be now 
you are here! Wal we shall be late; | 
we must dress to your uncle. I am| 

sober, indeed I am.” 
esh guests now arrived; the misera- 


ble husband locked bis no less wretched 


wife in her room, and hastened to apolo- 


sit 


gise for her unexpected illness. 
Again he forgave her, and again she} 


| ““"o? 


the demon of drink 


sinned: the greatest the sha: 


tection, Was over— 
was now ascendant. <A puny wailing| 
child was _ born, = mm for whom the 


4 


father had once so f 


was fitted for | 


! 
as 
| 


red at the 


T could love | 


red her | 


1¢ of de- | 


I,but whose } despair were indeed terrible: 


advent wasnow a fresh link in misery, 
chain. Even the babe paid the penalty ,: 
| its mother’s vice by its enfeebled frame ix 
nutriment 


| neglected state; its earliest Was 


| poisoned. Rosa was soon debarred on 


of the holiest pleasures of maternity—jp, 


ag 

It became ill ; 
heard, the mother sacrificed her habits ¢ 
A new and celebrated phys 
called in: ned 


very 


| 

| child was taken from her feverladen breay 
nature’s Voice wa 
| 


| her child. 


me 
| clan was he carefull 


Ly exa ni 


proofs of | the poor infant. “Strange,” he said; “noy 


had this child been born in a less r 
| table sphere, I should say it was suffering 
| from a drunken parent.” 
| A muttered curse escaped from Walter 
The doctor looked a 


EPeNor 

S 

est 
PLU 
i 


a cry from Rosa. 


her more narrowly; in her watery eye and 
. uy 


| shaking hand he read the truth of his ae 
.* r . 7 ’ : 
susation, “You have killed the child 


4 , 
|madain,” he continued. “Be thankful i 
is your only one.” 

Could not that little pallid face, peer 


| from its shroud, the father’s mighty 


Ning 
| her own despair, her agony, as each toll 
of the funeral bell fell on her crushed brain 
to the 
| words—could not this check her mad ca 
No, all was blighted around her- 


; she drank for ob- 


¢ 
A 


}and seemed repeat physiciaa’s 


reer? 
| she had not a hope lef 
| livion. 


is 
And Walter henow drank with 
| 

| 

| 


_ 


al; 


—— ee 


as! 
He long struggled with his dreary 
‘ition with the dull, 
whe » hi sR 
gifted creature, lay steepe 
he, or would 
hes at him. 
taken the keys away from her; 


: she brib »d the servants for 


= 
drink; she parte <d from her valuables, even 


| her. 
discomforts at com 
| panionless evenings, V 
| once hig 
the 


ication hurl 


Lin 
in wild intox 
He had 


she broke 


hly 


coarsest Let 


) 


re | reac 


| ope n the locks 


the nece 


and 


‘his books an 1 plate, fo procure 


sary stimulant; she made his disgrace 
hers public. 

No friend could come to their house 
| such fearful scenes occasionally took place 
his home was blasted—drink be- 
The wild orgies of their 


but I need 


there; 
came his solace. 
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sot dwell on this repulsive theme; suffice 
tto say, Walter’s affairs were now entire- 
y nezlected—he was soon irretrievably 
ruine d. 

[he Lindsays made them a weekly al- 
lowance, for both were unfitted for any 
ontinuous exertion—they cumbered the 
earth. As soon as their pittance came in, 
jt was squandered in drink; and then 
they quarreled, and even fought. Rosa, 
the elegant, refined, and graceful woman, 
fought with her husband for drink, and 
fien bore evident traces of his violence. 


Her peauty had long since. vanished; her 
{features were red and bloated, her voice 
cracked, and her person neglected; who 
would have believed that genius, and high 
noble, womanly feelings had once been 
hers! 

At last, in one of their furious encoun- 
ters Walter struck her brutally; she fell 
bleeding athis feet. The sight sobered 
him, and his cries raised their humble 
neighbors—(they had long since left their 
pleasant home, and were now in lodgings 
more suited to their circumstances.) A 
crowd of screaming women filled the 
toom, While he sat shivering in helpless 
imbecility. 

“Ah, poor dear, her troubles are over 
now!” said the women. “See what you've 
done, you wretch! you cowardly wretch ! 
you've killed your poor wife, and a lady, 
But you'll hang for it, if 
here’s justice to be had for love or mon- 


too, as she was. 


The threat recalled his scattered senses: 
a razor lay near, and its bright steel tempt- 
ed him—one plunge and all was over! A 
heavy fall disturbed the crowd around Ro- 
sa—her husband lay dead—a suicide. 

She was slowly recovering her con- 
sciousness when the exclamations of those 
around told her there was still more to be 
dreaded; she hurriedly looked around:— 
“Walter!” she shrieked; “my husband 
dead?—-dead? I am unforgiven—he was 
angry with me—tell himto give me but 
cue word, one look. Walter you cannot 





die thus!” She saw the self-inflicted 
wound: “Oh, God! Oh, God! I have been 
his bane through life: will the curse fol 
low him to the other world?” 

Thus 


It may 


She is now mad,in an asylum. 
ends the story of Rosa Lindsay. 


seem overdrawn: it is truth. 


From the Boston Museum. 
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BY MARY CLEMMER. 
Lost to the sense of earth’s du'l sights, 
On new-lent wings my spirit flies, 
And resting on heaven’s terraced heights, 
Itreads the mysteries of the skies. 
Faint. climmering beams of distant licl 
aint, glimmering beims of distant light, 


Are now no Ion 


ar al] 
wer ail I see, 


Of world’s which measure in their flight, 
The circles of infinity. 


Unfathomed depths sweep far below; 
Measureless heights above I see: 
While towering systems from the gates, 
Which shut from sight the Deity ! 
Infinite lengths their folds embrace, 
As o’er all human thought they rise, 
Where mighty deeps of blazing worlds 


Form the faint outlines of the skies. 


Her central suns shoot 


forth their rays, 
While rolling ords theireycles keer, 
And forming spheres like isles of light, 
In seas of ether seem to sleep. 
On, with unutterable pace, 
Come sweeping rea'ms of filmy light, 
While o’er interminable plains, 


Lie long eternities of night. 


Anthems are sung, and echoes heard, 
Waking the mysteries of sound; 
The solemn hymns of singing world’s, 
Ln} 
thed 


Make music in the deep profound. 


O! if an angel’s soul were mine, 
With powers divine to grasp each sight, 
No measured lengths of rolling years, 
Should mark the boundaries of my 
flight. 
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But, lo! a trembling child of earth, 
I view God’s power—his glory here; 
Lost in infinity of sight. 
My human heart is touched with fear. 
In vain my thoughts essay to rise; 
Imagination’s swiftest pace, 
Grows faint, and slow,when mortals strive, 
The majesty of God to trace. 


But we believe that he who formed, 
And rules this vast immensity, 
Will give to an undying sou] 
A life of immortality. 
Mysterious whispers in its depths 
But faintly tell what it shall be; 
In the undying light of stars, 
It reads its own eternity. 
Westfield, 1851. 


MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
This poet has arrived upon our shores, 
and will be hailed as his merits demand, 
by all who can appreciate worth and ex- 
cellence. The readers of the Miscellany 
“have, heretofore, been favored with ex- 
tracts from the writings of this eminent 
English author; and we shall be glad to 
inerzase their admiration of the author, 
dnd their gratitude to us, by making ex- 
tracts still. He must be a happy man, 
whose description is thus rapturously giv- 
en by the Home Journal. May it be the 
ambition of every author to secure such 
warm-hearted friendship and such well- 
merited praise: 
“The beloved 
Philosophy,’ embarks for this country dur- 
ing the present month—or, so says a para 
This is a land where the men 


author of ‘ Proverbial 


graph. 
leave the care of ‘lions’ entirely to the 
ladies, and, of course, the information 
wanted in advance, is first, as to the com- 
ing favorite’s personal appearance and 
mavners. Mr. Tupper is too handsome 
ever to have thought of dress except as a 
covering from the weather, or of manners 
except as they followed his feelings of 
their own accord. He is frank, natural, 








nna, 
earnest, and plainly dressed—the type of 
the best class of untitled Englishmen ,; 
fortune. If he has a fault which is likely 
to offend, it isa never waiting for the ink 
to dry upon his impulses—sending a ney 
idea abroad upon a ‘mere nomination: 
without waiting for its ‘confirmation by 
the senate’ of after-thought. Being as Eng. 
lish as he possibly can be, and America 
being more French than English, he wij! 
probably see much, with his clear bright 
eyes, which he will bluntly disapprove— 
This, of course, will run an even chance of 
making him very much liked or very much 
disliked—as honesty is an intensitive ej 
ther way—but how our country impresses 
a thorough English sense we shall know 
from him, with the truthfulness of a da- 
guerreoty pe. : 

Mr. Tupper has a beautiful English 
home—a heaven,of wife, children and com. 
forts—-and there is unusual certainty of his 
leaving his heart on the other side of the 
water. His books, however, have given 
so good an idea of this probable absente: 
that perhaps the ladies will not call him 
heartless without it. We have seldom 
seen a man we liked better; though how 
he will look—without rosy children on his 
knee, a lovely and thoughtful wife sitting 
at work at the table, old armor and old 
pictures hanging on the walis; and corners 
crammed with objects of art and English 
comforts and elegancies—we cannot safely 
predict. He will be cordially received, 
however. The public owes him a great 
deal, (as we owe a great deal to every 
man who runs threads of golden thought 
through the dull woof of this homespun 
life of ours,) and the debt will be paid to 
Mr. Tupper, we doubt not, by a large and 
cordial hospitality.” 


GLORIOUS DESTINY OF OUR RACE 
Hugh Miller closes the “Old Red Sand 
stone”’ thus: 
“‘We pursue our history no farther. Its 
after course was comparatively well 














aa 
known. The huge sauroid fish was suc- 
ceeded by the equally huge reptile—the 
reptile by the )ird—the bird by the mar- 
supial quadruped; and at length, after 
races higher in the scale of instinct had 
taken their precedence in succession, the 
one of the other, the sagacious elephant 
appeared, as the lord of thet latest crea- 
tion Which immediately preceded our 
own. How natural does the thought seem 
which suggested itself to the profound 
mind of Cuvier, when indulging in a sim. 
‘larreview! Has the last scene in the se- 
ries arisen, or has Deity expended his in- 
fnitude of resource, and reached the ulti- 
mate stage of progression at which per- 
fection can arrive? The philosopher hes- 
itated, and then decided in the negative, 
forhe was too well acquainted with the 
works of the omnipotent Creator to think 
of limiting his power; and he could,there- 
fore, anticipate acoming period in which 
man would have to resign his post of hon- 
or to some nobler and wiser creature—the 
monarch of a better and happier world.— 
How well it is, to be permitted to indulge 
in the expansion of Cuvier’s thought, 
without sharing the melancholy of Cu- 
vier’s feeling—to be enabled to look for- 
ward to the coming of a new heaven and 
a new earth, not in terror, hut in hope—to 
be encouraged to believe in the system of 
unending progression, but to entertain no 


fear of the degradation or disposition of 
man! The adorable monarch of the fu- 
ture, with all its unsummed perfection, 
has already passed into the heavens, flesh 
of our flesh, and bone of our bone, and 
Enoch and Elias are there with him—frt 
representatives of that dominant race 
Which no other race shall éver supplant or 
succeed, and to whose onward and up- 
ward march the deep echoes of eteinity 
will never cease to respond !” 





iL” Let no young man fail to read the 
successive numbers of the article by Hon. 
Horace Mann. We received a printed 
copy from the gifted author, and cannes 
do better for our readers than to publish 
itin the Miscellany—its value is inestima 
bie. We shall conclude this article in the 
June No 
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ONE WORD, DEAR READER. 

We have now finished the double labor 
of our first two months’ life as publishers 
We have published and sent out four num 
bers in this time, and are now even with 
time, having beaten him in the race two 
to one. The February, March, April and 
May numbers are now before you—the 
three last exclusively our own—the first 
having been partly prepared for the press 
before the purchase of the Miscellany. We 
do not claim to have done all we have 
desired to do, and what we still intend— 
to make the Miscellany as interesting and 
We are 


surrounded by Magazines of great merit, 


useful as one of its class can be. 


and whose excellence we can, and do ap- 
preciate. Our object will not be to tra- 
duce them, but if possible to make our 
own work more deserving and profitable 
We shall bid them God speed, whether we 
are in the van or in the rear, while they 
continue to seek, as we shall, to elevate, 
morally and intellectually, those who give 
us their patronage. We say to all go 
ahead, not of us, but in the great work of 
blessing the world. Our object is a spe 

cific one: we are intending to supply the 
public with a useful and elevating litera 
ture, as cheap as the debasing and des 

tructive works,which are scattered broad 

cast in community. In this we stand per 
haps on different grounds from any othes 
publication. Weéadvocate no distinct the 

ory, ard therefore all friends of man can 
unite with us, and we only ask them to do 
so, While we pursue the path marked out 
to ourselves on the first page of our cover. 
We intend now to keep along with the 
march of time, and as’we are now used to 
toil, and are at peace with the world, and 
with our subscribers in particular, we shal} 
not fail to labor constantly to maintain this 
peace and establish it. So far asoursub 

scribers are concerned, we can hope for no 

thing without punctuality ; (shall it be 
mutual?) but by a conscientious regard to 
every promise we make, we expect to have 
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the confidence of every person who shall | 
and we hope to} 
in all who patronize us. | 


tuke the Miscellany: 


have confidence 


> We intended to have sent out bills 
this month, but a press of business hin- | 
dered us: and we hope our friends will | 
hinder us from doing so next month, by | 
sending bills to us on any of our paying 
Banks. 
you will save us the disagreeable 
At much 


Do it as soon as you see this, and 


asking for what is now due us. 
expense we have placed the Miscellany on 
a firm basis, and rendered it a certainty 
that you will get your books from month 
to a 
feel that after saving hundreds from 
Be we can expect nothing less than an 
effort on the part of all to extend the 
sphere of our usefulness, and especially 
do we expect prompt payment on the 
part of those, who, by withholding what 
Miscellany Office, have 
heretofore. If you 
If 


enter- 


was due the n 


work 
ted i 
not pa 


al 


Lne 


perilled the 
nit, why take it ? 
for 


Miscellany caleu- 


i 


are not intere 
- 


you are, why J your 
tainment? Is not 
lated to do good? 
t for the sake of others, 

= The Miscellany will appear in future 


at ft 


Then why not sustain 


if not for yourself ? 


commencement of the month, and 


fford 


we believe will af 


he 
satisfaction and en- 
joyment tothe numerous readers who hon- 

We shall have more 


up, and shall 


or us in perusal. 


time to devote to getting it 
give more attention,both to the matter and 
t, in fut We shall spare no 


pains to make it 


ure. 


all 


arrangemen 


that we and our 


friends desire it. 


. 

> There has been a-call for the repub- 
@ication of an article by Rev. H. D. Kitch- 
saxon Element in 
If we 
find there is a general wish for it, we shal! 


ell, called “The Anglo-S 


English and American Society.” 


insert in the July number a copy of this 
article corrected and amended by the au- 
thor. Our subscribers can express them- 
selves through our agents, or personally, 


as they find it convenient. 
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> All letters ihe ald be Letina We 
sccasionally from some per 
scellany, and wha: 


gives peculiar interest, in some cases they 


get; a letter 


son saying prs the Mi 


| have had the work for months withow pay 
| and lay us under an additional obligation 
to them, by oblifing 


4 


us to pay the postay, 
We mean to retaliate, by 


ters. 


on their let 


' making the Miscetrany so inter ae. 


task of | 


t that they 
closed their pockets, and turned the colg 


these same friends will regret 
shoulder to the work which is int ended 


be, the first of itsclass., We claim then iD 


| still as friends. 





received the 
inform 


all who Rave not 


> Let 


Miscellany write, and us when 


they s ubse rl ibed, and to whom 1, and What 


amount they have paid, and what offie 
cted to. We 


want in all cases the agents name. 

i> Will our friends the 
kind enough .to say, when returning a 
book that is refused, what 
An attention to this, which 


they wish their numbers direc 


Postmasters, be 
office it is re 
turned from. 
would cost them a moments time, would 
save us at times, an hour/which we know 
not how to spare. We, sometimes, have 
a Miscellany ret 
of the 
which 
many in single wrappers, and the name is 
consequently on the envelope, how shall 


urned without the nam 
Subscriber or the Post Office, to 


it had been sent. We send a great 


we know whose name to erase; when one 
of these comes to hand, with simply th 
word, “discontinue” on the envelope ? 
Such was the menting position we 
found ourselves in? a few days sinee.— 
[> Please give the name of the person 
discontinuing@@s well as the name of the 
office from whence returned. Please be 


explicit.sq And when one discontinues 
as when one subscribes, (which is much 
more agreeable to us.) “Give them a 
local habitation and a name. 


> authorized to get subscri- 
bers as a traveling agent, uniess he can 


No one is 


show a written or printed certificate under 
the hand of the publishers of the Miscel 
lany. Q. 









































THOUGHTS FOR 


Whoever yields to temptation debases 
himself with a debasement from which he 
ean never arise. This, indeed, is the eal- 
amity of calamities, the bitterest dreg in 
the cup of bitterness. Every unrighteous 
act tells with a thousand fold more force 
upon the actor than upon the sufferer— 
The false man is more false to himself 
hantoany one else. He may despoil 
others, but himself is the chief loser. The 
world’s scorn he might sometimes forget, 
but the knowledge of his own perfidy is 
undying. The fire of guilty passions may 
terment whatever lies within the circle of 
its radiations; but fire is always hottest 
atthe centre; that centre is the profligate’s 
own heart. A man can be wronged and live; 
butthe unresisted, unchecked impulse to do 
wrong isthe first and the second death.— 
The moment any one of the glorious fac- 
ulties with which God has endowed us is 
abused or misused, that faculty loses, for- 
ever, a portion of itsdelicacy and its ener- 
gy. Physiology teaches us that all pri- 
vation and all violence suffered by our 
physical system, before birth, impairs the 
very stamina of our constitution, and 
sends us into this world, so far shorn of 
the energies, and blunted in the fineness 
of the preceptions, we should otherwise 
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possess. So every injury which we im 
flict upou our moral nature, in this life, 
must dull, forever and ever, our keen ca- 
pacities of enjoyment, though in the midst 
of infinite bliss, and weaken our power 
of ascension, where virtuous spirits are 
ever ascending. It must send us forward 
into the next silage of existence maimed 
and crippled, so that, however high we 
may soar, our flight-will always be lese 
lofty than it would otherwise have been, 
and however exquisite our bliss, it will 
always be Jess exquisitely blissful than it 
was capable of being. Every instance of 
vioiated conscience, like every broken 
string in a harp, will limit tle compass of 
its music, and mar its harmunies forever.— 
Tremble, then, and forbear,oh man ! when 
thou wouldst forget the dignity of thy na 
ture and the immortal glories of thy desti 
ny; for if thou dost cast down thine eyes 
to look with complacency upon thetempter. 
or bend thine ear to listen to bis seduc- 
tions, thou dost doom thyself to move 
forever and ever through inferior sphere® 
of being; thou dost wound and dim the 
very organ, with which alone thou canst 
behold the splendors of eternity ! 

In all business transactions, let Justice 
be the pole-star. Without justice, the 
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foundations of private character and foun- 
dations of the state are, alike, rottenness. 
The old adage, ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat calum,’ 
—Let justice be done though the heavens 
fall,” is founded upon a supposition which 
truth pronounces impossible. The more 
you do justice, the more the heavens will 
not fall; the stronger will their foundations 
stand: and the higher will the superstruc- 
ture rise into realms of purity and bliss. 
Injustice alone can shake down the pil- 
lars of the skies, and restore the reign of 
Chaos and Night. 


But though the Prophet of our age 
would address the acquisitiveness of 
young men in the language of restraint 
and warning, yet, with an energy and fer- 
vor like that of the Prophets of old, he 
promises them immortal rewards for every 
deed of philanthropy, for every aspira- 
tion after Human Brotherhood. The 
world is entering upon a new moral cycle. 
The horrid reign of War and Conquest is 
drawing to its ignominious close. That 
domination of wealth, also, which has 
crushed the head and imbruted the heart 
of the millions, in order to subject their 
bodies to unresisting and unremitting 
toil, will soon share both the dethronement 
and the infamy of that sovereign Brute, 
called Force, whose place it has supplied. 
The discoveries of science and the pro- 
gress of philosophy have so enlarged and 
dignified the dialect of the priest and the 
moralist, that their brother of the old mon 
astery or conclave could now hardly un- 
derstand them. Nineteen twentieths of 
all that was held to be knowledge, in the 
time of the schoolmen, is known to be ful- 
ly now; nineteen twentieths of all that a 
Free State holds to be patriotism now,was 
infidelity or atheism then. Men have 
made the great discovery that E:hics and 
Theology though founded upon unchange- 
able truths, are still progressive sciences, 
not less than Physiology or Geology.— 
Under the sublime law of progress, the 
present-outgrows the past. ‘ihe groat 
heart of humanity is heaving with the 





iri 
hopes of a brighter day. Al the } why 
instimets of our nature prophesy js " 
proach; and the best intellee:s of the ray 
are struggling to turn. that prophecy jp, 
fulfillment. ‘Fhoughts of Freedom, Dy, 
Equality, and Hig 
Brotherhood, agitate the nations: an 
neither the Pope with his Cardinals, y, 
the Czar with his Cossacks, cay repre 
them. Were these thoughts imprison 
in the centre of the earth, they wu 
burst its granite folds, speed onwan| , 
their career, and fulfil their destiny. 
They are imbued with a deathless vige 
They must prevail, or the idea of a Mor 
Governor of the universe is an imposture 
andthe divine truths of the Gospel 4 
fable. Here,then, is opened a new a 
noble carecr for the ambition of emuloy 
youth;—nor the ambition for subduiay 
men into slaves, but the holy ambition i 
elevating them into peers; not for usurp 
ing ptincipality or kingdom,but for build 
ing himself up into principality aj 
kingdom; not merely for gathering renom 
as it were, stai by star, to be woven ini 
a glittering robe for his person, orto mit 
a crown of glory for his head; but to a 


Benevolence, 


pand his own soul into grander proportious 
to give it angelic and archangelic lofiina 
of stature, and to fill it perpetually wit 
that song of joy which even the mori 
stars cowl] not but sing when they beheld 
the splendor of the Godheail reflecie 
from the newcreation. Here are opp: 
nities, means, incitements, through which 
the young man may build himsel!» 
more and more into a likeness of the uui 
verse in which he dvells, and. configut 
himself more and more to the Infinite Pe 
fection that governs it. 


In auniverse like this, where the[t 
mary and fundamental relation,—the ls 
sis 6f all other relations,—is that which 
exists between the creature and the Cret 
tor, this fact must be eternally true- 
Whatever direction the genius and euergy 
of the creature may take, whether it be 
right or wrong, in that direction new dé 
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eoveries will be made, new forms of good 
or of evil will be unfolded to view. Ina 
physical aud in a Spiritual sense, the 
universe around us is fuil; and, as we 
caunot go beyond the circumference of 
present physical discoveries without dis- 
covering new theatres of being, so we 
cannot go beyond the circumference of ex- 
isting spiritual relations without findiug 
pew spiritual relations. 

Columbus was devoted to the study of 
geography. As the result of that study, 
he felt that there was acontineni to be dis- 
covered; and he discovered it. The mind 
of Newton pondered o. astronomical 
truths. His contemplations engendered 
the belief that some cohesive principle 
bound together the worlds on high; and 
he demonstrated the law of gravitation. 

Washington was a patriot. He yearned 
for liberty; and by his valor and his wis- 
So 
new moral blessings and beauties are cer- 
tain to reward the efforts of new moral 
power, Whatever direction that power may 
take. Grander discoveries than any which 
have yet been made,—revelations that lay 
beyond the ken of Bacon's far-seeing vis- 
ion, and beauties that shone outside the 
imagination of the vast-minded Shaks- 
peare,—await the evuking power of phi- 
lanthropie genius. Benevolence is a 
world of itself,—a world which mankind, 
as yet, have hardly begun to explore. We 
have, as it were, only skirted along its 
coasts for afew leagues, without pene- 
trating the recess, or gathering the riches 
of its vast interior. Hostile vations and 
repugnant races of men are wayward and 
devious orbs, yet to be brought into a 
system of Brotherhood by the attractions 
of love. Justice, honor, love, truth, are 
the corner-stones of the holy government 
which is yet to be organized upon earth 
For all true-hearted adventurers into these 
new realms of enterprise, there are moral 
Edens to be planted. such as. Milton with 
his celestial verse could never describe; 
and there are heights of moral. sublimity 


dom our republic was established. 








to be attained, such as Rosse with his 


telescope could never descry. 


Glowing with a vivid conception of 
these truths, so wonderful and so dispu 
table, let me ask, whether, among all the 
spectacles which earth preseuts, and which 
angelsmightlook down uponwith an ecsta- 
sytoo deep for utterance,is there one fairer 
and more enrapturing to the sight than 
that of a young man, just fresh from the 
Creator's hands, and with the unspent 
energies of the coming eternity wrapped 
up in his bosom,surveying aud recounting, 
in the solitude of his closet or in the dark- 
ness of midnight, the mighty gifts with 
which he has been endowed, and the mag- 
nificent career of usefulness and of bless- 
edness which has been opene'l before him; 
and resolving, with one all-concentrating 
and all-hallowing vow,that he will live,true 
to the noblest capacities of his being, and in 
obedience to the highest law of his nature !— 
If aughtcan be nebler or sublimer than 
this, itis the life that fulfils the vow.— 
Such a young man reverences the divine 
skilland wisdom by which his physical 
frame has been so fearfully and wonderfully 
made; and he keeps it pure and clean, as 
a fit temple for the living God. For every 
indulgence of appetite that would ener- 
vate the body, or dull the keen sense, or 
cloud the luminous brain, he has a “ Get 
thee behind me!” so stern and deep, that 
the balked Satans of temptation slink 
from befvre him, in shame and despair.— 
If obliged to earn his bread hy the sweat 
of his brow, or by the sweat of his brain, 
he is ‘not sluthful in business.” Fired 
with energy himself, he energizes all 
around him. He is a Leyden jar always 
charged toa plenum; and whenever he 
comes in contact with dead things, or 
lifeless men, he emits a spark so potent 
that they are electrized into celerity.— 
Holding punctuality among the major vir- 
tues, he is ever true to the appuinted place 
and hour; and as he goes and comes, men 
set their watches by him, as though he 
were a clock-face of the sun, and moved. 








heart of humanity is heaving with the’ right or wrong, in that direction new dis 
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by solar machinery. In selecting his vo- 
cation fora livelihood, he abjures every 
occupation, and every pro‘ession, however 
lucrative they may be, or however honor- 
able they may be falsely deemed, if with 
his own weal, they do not also promote 
the common weal; and he views the idea 
with adeep religious abhorrence, that any- 
thing can advance the well-being of him- 
self which involves the ill-being of others. 
However meagre his stock in trade, if he 
engages in business, he will not seek to 
enlarge it by entering Conscience and 
Honor in his books under the head of 
“‘Merchandise;” nor will he begin the 
sale of goods to customers, by selling his 
soul to Satan. If he ever ventures to em- 
bark on the perilous sea of politics, he 
steers his course by the eternal lights in 
the skies; and nei by the Will-o’-the- 
wisps, or by any meteor glare, which pop- 
ular fermentation, or party heats, may en- 
gender He labors earnestly for all the 
means of health, comfort, and improve 

ment, but scorns the parade and the osten 

tations of wealth; shuns pomp and pov- 
erty with equal solicitude; and, ina fig- 
urative, if not in a literal sense, he avoids 
those streets of our cities where cholera 
rages and feversconsume, and also those 
other streets of Fashion and Pride, where 
the prevailing epidemic is an ossification 
of the heart. Holding an affectation of 
saintless to be the worst of wickedness, 
he does not, like Pilate, take water and 
wash his hands, when about to consumate 
a deed that blackens and defiles his soul. 
The locks and bolts and bars, by which 
men seek to secure their property, have no 
relation to him; for, the nearer he is 
brought into contact with another’s goods 
or gold, the more he is filled with an op- 
posite polarity; and a farthing, a mill, an 
infinitesimal, of another man’s wealth, 
would burn his palms with so fiercea heat, 
that red-hot balls would be more tolerable. 
The honor of man is holy, the chastity of 
woman is thrice holy, in his keeping — 
When he has acquired that golden mean 





Oe ese orca 
of property which carries its possessor oy, 
of the temptations of want, without cam 
ing him into the temptations of Wealth 
and which, as a patrimony for his ¢hj 
dren, will nourish and not blast the yioy 
that is in them,—he leaves the ities. 
making treadmill, and takes himself 
some walk of public usefulness most con 
genial to his taste;—either to adorn liter, 
ture by his genius, or to advance svieng 
by his studies, or to organize charities { 
supplying the privations of sense, or yp 
lieving the loss of sanity, or to combi 
and strengthen the conservative and pro- 
gressive forces of civilization; or to com 
bat; hand to hand, with some of those ter. 
rific monsters that infest society —ignor. 
ance, bigotry, intemperance, slavery, or 
war,—which need some hunter mightier 
than Nimrod for their extirpation. Or, j 
he still continues to gather in the golden 
harvestsof wealth, he opens a set of boos 
with heaven, becoming the Lord’s steward 
for men’s redemption from suffering and 
crim?2, and laying up his treasures wher: 
moth, nor rust, nor thieves can approach 
them. He is so passionate a lover of th: 
Fine Arts, that he discovers diviner forms 
of beauty, and more celestial harmonies 
of coloring, than mortal sculptor or pain 
ter ever dreamed of. Not a cultured im 
agination alone, but reason, conscience 
religion, all have taught him that the fises 
and most elegant of all the arts, eartlir 
or supernal, is to plant smiles and ruby 


joys upon the wan cheek of suffering in 


fancy; to quench the demon-fire of pa: 
sion that blazes from the eye of precociou 
Wantonness, and kindle in its stead th 
serene light that radiates from a fount of 
inward purity; to hang round and pre-0e 
cupy the chambers of the juvenile mind 
with all types and images of loveliues 
and excellence, and to build up all the 
glorious faculties of the soul, as in colo: 
sal architecture, to some nearer resem): 
lance tothe Divine Original. Reason, 
conscience, religion, all have taught him, 


that he who crowds the walls of his ow? 
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THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 4 











dwelling, or the city’s ampler galleries, 
with the painting and statuary of all the 
sreat masters, While orphanage sinks to 
ruin around him, in default of christian 
care, and While all the hideous imtages of 
depravity and shame are daily and hourly 
rescoed into the souls of lost, abandoned 
childhood, only proves with what daubs 
and impostures and caricatures the walls | 
of every mansion in his own soul are cov- 





ered Reason, conscience, religion, all | 
have taught him, that when the starving 
babe shall no longer wail for sustenance 
upon the starving mother’s breast; when | 
blasphemy and obscenity shall no longer | 
be the lullaby with which the intemperate 
father or mother lulls infancy to sleep; 
when parental wickedness shall no longer 
teach falsehood to the youthful tongue, 





and theft and violence to the youthful 
hand; when the infinite woes and agonies 


of earth, which its superfluous wealth and its 


wasted time might so easily prevent, shall | 


cease to be,—then may opulence and taste 


aud leisure devote their time and means 


to gilleries of art, and saloons of music, | 
and halls of dancing and festivity, without | 
enormous guile And while hypocrisy and | 
pharisaical pride are infinitely bouthoenn'| 
w the young man of atrue heart, yet he 
rejoices to. be known, at all times and | 
everywhere, as a religious man; for, not 
} | 


death-bed, he feels 


| 


ss in the marts of business and the hi- 

tics of social intercourse, than in the 
sanctuary or on the 
i anly it is to be ashamed 
ofthe noblest and divines: attribute in all 


And when, in the fulness of 


patriarchal yoars, crowned with clustering 


honors, and covered with the Beatitudes, 
us With a garment, he brings his heroic 


life to a triumphant close, the celestial 
> 
i 


light that bursts froin the opened and wel- 


coming gates of heaven, breaking upon | 
lis upturned countenance, is reflected into | 
the paths of all surviving men; and the 
Wingsof his spirit, as it ascends, fan the 

earth With odors from the Upper Paradise. 


The Germans and French have a beau- 


ful phrase, which would enrich any lan- 


! never die. 


guage that should adopt it. They say. 
“To orient ;” or, “to orient one’s self.” 

When a traveller arrives ata strange 
city, or is overtaken by night, or by a 
storm, he takes out his compass and learns 
which way is East, or Orient. Forthwith 
all the cardinal points,—east; west, north, 
south,—take their true places in his mind, 
and he is in no danger of seeking for the 
sunset or the pole-star in the wrong quar 
ter of the heavens. He orients himself. 


When commanders of armies approach 
each other for the battle, on which the fate 
of empires may depend, each learns the 
localities of the ground,—how best he 
cau intrench his front er cover his flank, 
how best he can make a sally or repel an 
assault. He orients himself. 

When a statesman revolves some mighty 
scheme of administrative policy. so vast 
as to comprehend surrounding nations 
and later times in its ample scope, he takes 
an inventory of his resources, he adapts 
means to ends, he adjusts plans and move 
ments so that one shall not counterwork 
another, and he marshalsthe whole series 


| of affairs for producing the grand result 


He orients himself. 


Young Man! open your heart before me 
for one moment, and let me write upon it 
these parting words. The gracious God 
has just called you into being; and, during 
the few days you have lived, the greatest 
lesson you have learned is, that you shall 
All around your hody the 
earth lies open and free, and you can go 
where you will. Orient yourself! Ontent 
yourseLF! Seek frivolous and elusive 
pleasures, if you will; expend your im 
mortal energies upon ignoble and fallaci 
ous; joys but know,theirend is intellectual 
imbecility, and the perishing ofevery good 
that can ennoble or emparadise the heart ! 
Obey, if you will, the law of the baser 
passions,—appetite, pride, selfishness,— 
but know, they will 
realms where the air is hot with fiery 


tongued scorpions, that will sting and tor 


scourge you into 


ment your soul into unutterable agonies ' 
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But study and obey the sublime laws on 
which the frame of nature was construct- 
ed; study and obey the sublimer Jaws on 
which the soul of man was formed; and 
the fulness of the power and the wisdom 
and the blessedness, with which God has 
filled and lighted up this resplendent uni- 
verse, shall all be yours! 


LINES 
on the Death of C. W. B., a Class-mate. 





BY A. G. O. 





Fare thee well Brother. 

The clear morn of life, pourcd ‘round thee its 
light, 

And the sky of the future was beaming and 
bright. 

The long tide of years was still to rollby, 

For youth yet was thine, with its hopes ever 
high, 

A —w from heaven, thou fain would’st 

e, 
The soul of thy fellow from guile to free. 


Fare thee well Brother. 
The spoileron stole, whose breath was a blight, 
Like the Simoons blast, where the sands are 
bright; 
Disease in his train, and death’s lone pillow, 
The pall and the shroud, the grave and the wil- 
low, 
And the voices of kindred in mourning for thee. 
The lost and the lov’d forever to be, 


Fare thee well Brother. 

The winds often chill the spring’s first flower, 
And the star oft sets ere the midnight hour, 

Yet the bud and the blossom, again will be seen, 
And the star yet gleams ‘neath the clouds silken 

sheen, 

So the spirit tha. gocs in its freshness and truth, 
Yet lives, and forever in its undying youth, 


Fare the well Brother. 
We'll stand by thy grave, when the wild birds 
note, 
And the summer wind’'s sigh, shall around us 
float; 
Aye; When aband unbroken, no more we'll be, 
But scattered afar on life's wild sea, 
Ve’ll think of thee yet, asthe years steal by, 
When the brow is furrowed, and dimmed the eye 
Till time and its storms shall all be o’er, 
And the hearts,ihat mourn thee, beat no more, 
Ann Arzor, April 10th 1851. 
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“TWILIGHT DEWS,” 


BY RAPHAEL. 


In this still twilight hour, 
Why wilt thou—oh fond memory—awake. 
And from my heart, its calm contentment take} 
As by thy magic power 
Rise up the buried hopes—the grief and woe, 
The dreams and wishes vain of “long ago,” 
tn this still twilight heur! 


Unto my childhood home, 
Why wilt thou, oh sad memory return— 
And (as the autumn winds at nightfall mourn, 
Fo sad, yet faithfulroam? 
Haunting each well known path and cherished 
spot, 
Recalling hours that pray to be f+ ‘got, 
Dark hours in that lone home! 


In that far silent room— 
The room made sacred by love's first sweet spel} 
Why wilt thou,oh my heart, still weeping dwel! 


In loneliness and gloom? 
Dreaming forever of the faithles« one, 
Listless'y brooding over joys lons gone, 

Alas! that silent room! 


Those vows of constant love— 





Those promises of lasting truth and faith, 
Whispered by lips now cold, but not by death, 


Oh heart—why wilt thou rove? 
When other ties formed since that day of change 
Should from all former idols thee estranze, 
Alas, that faithless love! 


The blessing and the prayer— 
Oh sou}, how cans’t thou breathe them sti!! for 
one, 
Who wrecked thy happiness e’re *t was begun? 
Who wandering now afar, 
Perchance gives not one passing thought 
thee, 
Or thin king—muses cold and carelessly, 
Unheeding thy fond prayer! 


Oh weary—weary heart! 
Oh soul—still faithful toa faithless love! 
Oh memory, «wift, the **bitter fount” to mov 








When will the wardepart? 
When will the sad remembrance leave 1) 
breast? 
When vill the troubled waters” be at rest? 
ish weary-—weary heart! ! 


Ocroxser, 1850, 
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THE INFLUENCE 
Of the Physical World on the Development 
of Mind and the Formation of Character, 





BY PROF. LEWIS R. FISK, A.B. 





In considering “the influence of the 
physical world on the development of 
mind and formation of character,” we enter 
upou the investigation of a subject almost 
boundless in its extent. It brings within 
its limits every nation on the face of the 
earth. It includes every clime—the fro- 
zen snows of the pular skies and the pro- 
fuse luxuriance of the tropical regions. It 
comprises the fortunate, far-famed Caucas- 
jan race, the dark, degraded Negro of 
central Africa, and the fearless, roaming, 
wild-wood Indian of the western worid.— 
It reaches back to the remotest ages of an 
tiquity, following the course of time thro’ 
the dismal labyrinths of the gloomy past, 
up to the effulgent noon of the present 
eventful century. It passes not by one 
lonely ut or royal mansion, the prisoner’s 
loathsome cecil, or the happy home of the 
innocent and blessed. The proud and the 
gay, the thoughtful and the wise, the sav- 
age and the sage,all drink at this exhaust- 
less fountain which sends forth its waters 
both bitter and sweet. We shali not at- 
tempt to develop all the relations we per- 
ecive to subsist between mind and the ex- 
ternal world, nor trace these various rela- 
tions in their miautest detail,which would 
lead us far beyond the limits of our present 
design. 

As preparatory to what may follow, per- 
mit us to remark, that we reject positive- 
ly and fearlessly the unphilosophieal and 
infidel doctrine, that the different varie- 
lies of the human race had a distinet, a 
We say we reject it, for 

















separate origin. 
itbreathes the rankest poison. Itstrikes 
at the very foundation of every equitable 
institution. It isthe watchword of the 
most determined and unmitigated tyran- 
uy. And. if man was ereated as he is, 
with all that disparity of talent and men 


tal development which is now discovered 





among the different races of men, where 
shall we look for a resting place, a safe 
retreat, whence we may trace the influence 
of peculiar circumstances in modifying 
the destiny of man? Strike then from 
thy vocabulary the word “progre ssion.”— 
Write in its stead the chilling, freesing 
words, ‘inevitable fate!” O!sweep from 
the delicate tendrils of thy warm, pulsa- 
tiny heart, that syren, lulliug hope of pur- 
est intellectual pleasures wrapped up io 
the mysteries of coming years. Annihi- 
late the cheering prospect of elevating the 
degraded nations of despotic lands to the 
noble dignity of the enlightened and the 
free. But, humiliating as it may be, we 
cannot escape the conclusion which God 
has written in bold relief on every feature 
of humanity, that all the people of the 
earth, of every country, and color, are 
brethren—the members of commen 
family. We must ackuowiedye the stupid 
N egio of Ethiopia as our brother, the im- 
becile Esquimaux of North America, and 
the besotted cannibal of New Zealand. 


one 


Admitting that all mankind have acom- 
mon origin, which fact, not only is reveal- 
ed inthe scriptures of divine truth,but from 
the science of ethnography, is susceptible 
almest of mathematical demonstration 
what causes have produced the stiiking 
dissimilarities in the intellectual character 
of nations in different parts of the globe? 
Why does not the crowded mass of human 
beings who veil in darkness Africa’s fair 
face, and casta dismul shade of intellect 
ual night on that exuberant portion of 
the physical creation of God, exhibit 
those marked characteristics of mental 
powerand wental ascendency which dis 
tinguish the active and enterprising 
nations of Europe, and the Caucasian 
race in North America? Why linger ip 
imbecility the dwarfish tribes which wade 
the polar snows of Greeuland’s cold, 
bleak shore? Why have not all the na- 
tions of the earth advanced to the same 
grade of intellectual improvement. We 
believe there are causes, known and de. 
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terminate, which have produced the won-|¢an reason, but it is not reason, ]; 


derful resulis, and among these the imsti- 
tutions and physiealcondition of the res- 
pective countries, we regard as the most 
prominent. We shall content ourself 
with tracingsome of the effects which the 
mind experiences from contact with exter- 
uel nature. 

Mind is created a blank, not having re- 
ceived the slightest impression. It hasa 
tablet on which can be inscribed in im- 
perishable characters,the sublimest truths, 
the noblest conceptions of genius; but 
they must be written there; they are not 
born with the mind, nor do they constitute 
a part of it. There are capabilities, ther® 
are deathless energies which enter into its 
formation, that may exert a mighty power 
that may control the fiat of a nation’s 
weal or a nation’s woe; but they lie slum- 
bering in passive inactivity; they need the 
breath of earth, the magic touch that 
wakes to life and vigor all the faculties 
whichsleep in unconscious being in the 
bosom of man. The mind isa mighty 
engine with every portion of the machin- 
ery in perfect harmony, in complete adap- 
tation, yet of itself, isolated and alone, 
disconnected from the vast creation of 
God,dwelling in its own unvisited and 
cheerless sphere, itis as feeble as the 
pebble dashed madly along by the raging 
acean’s heaving billow, or the pendant 
rain-drop, which is dissipated by the 
first sunny breath of morn. There must 
be a motive power applied,ahand to move, 
guide and control, a substance to impart 
energy and strength, and furnish the fa- 
cilities and occasion for action. The ca- 
pabilities for action are embedded deep in 
the soul, but they would slumber till Je- 
hovah’s voice should rouse them from the 
'ethargy of their quiet resting place, did 
not the contact of external things present 
a theme for thought, and, operating 
through the medium of the senses, and 
the brain—material as is its structure— 
excite sensations inthe mind. The mind 
eanthink, but it is not thought itself; it 
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acquire ideas, yet ideas are uo part of ib 
essential being. 

Not only must the mind acquire its 
ideas, but we are utterly unable to trap, 
any medium for this acquisition eXcept 
the physical world. The mind could 
gain no knowledge from sight were it y,; 
for the eye, nor from sound were there . 
materialear. The spicy fragrance wafie 
on the gentle breeze along the summers 
sky, cannot delight the mind by the direc; 
influence of its soothing richness, jo, 
could we experience the sensation of tasiz 
or touch, had we not a physical existence 
Point to the first glimmering ray of inte] 
lectual light emanating from the sacred 
shrine of thought, unwrought upon by 
nature’s potent spell, uninfluenced by the 
contiguity of the material world. Ann; 
hilate matterand you may as well anni 
hilate mind, should its constitution r 
main as it now is. Annihilate matte 
and you extinguish the last darynings of 
intellect, the last radiant beam that jj 


lumes the mental world. Ifthen externa! 


nature is the only medium through which 
we can receive the impress of ideas on th 
mind, will not these ideas be modified by 
the character of this medium, its majesty 
and grandeur, or diminutive insignif 
cance? 

We then enunciate a broad and general 
principle, a principle that will form th 
basis of a portion of our reasoning—tha! 
peculiar and characteristic mental de 
velopments are induced to a great degree 
by the nature and appearance of that par: 
of the physical creation which is brought 
directly within the range of mind, recog 
nized through the bodily senses. That 
whichis noble and grand, which rises 12 
sublime magnificence before our soaring 
vision, must excite sensations in accor 
dance with its own nobleness and gra 
deur. Great scenes and objects have pos 
sessed a powerful influence in moulding 
the destinies of earth, in preparing the 
millions who have occupied its savage 
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_——— 
wilds,its lonely retreats,its shaded groves 
and romautie mountains, to assume the 
position where history has enrolled their 
names on the page of antique glory. 

Visit Niagara—stand above that foam- 
ing, dashing mass of waters, that leap in 
maddening fury into the frightful gulf be- 
neath. Listen to the awful roar that comes 
up from the ingulfing bosom of that yawn- 
ing, devouring cataract. Tread cau- 
tiously the earth which trembles beneath 
the frowning wrath of nature, which 
quakes at the approach of the heaving bil- 
‘ows Which roll in tempestuous magnifi- 
cence along theirrock-girt channel. Bend 
over that frightful chasm, that vast, deep, 
raging abyss,from which the dim distance 
below, seads up its mingled notes of 
wailing and of woe. View the mighty 
cean of troubled waters which pour 
themselves—a_ liquid 
into the craggy depths of their rocky bed. 
What emotions at such an hour, crowd 
thick into the soul! How august the 
scene! Solemn but sublime are the 
thoughts awakened in the breast. Who 
can contemplate a spectacle like this with- 
out having the mind agitated and tossed, 
like the billows, which heave in their 
ecean surges before his wondering gaze! 
It would be an absolute impossibility at 
such atime to suspend the operations of 
mind, to banish reflections, noble and 
elevating, which spring spontaneously in- 
to life. We must think, and we must think 


deeply too. Our meditations must be on 
the grand, the mighty, the awful, the sub- 


lime. We cannot cherish a trifling thought, 
nor speak a careless word. Wrapped up 
in the majesty of the scene we gaze to 
wonder, we wonder to adore. We turn 


cureyes from the spot, but an image still | 


lingers before the mental vision. It fades 
not away till it has left an impress imper- 
ishable as the constitution of our being 
which becomes almost a part of our exis- 
tence. In after years we recur to the ter. 
tic grandeur which had agitated our 
swelling bosoms, and live again the life 


mountain—down | 


which crowded volumes of thought into 
the brief space of a few fleeting moments, 
as we stepped upon the trembling brink 
of Niagara’s eddying current. 

Who will say that such an hour was 
not freighted with the most sacred treas- 
ures, that were everin reserve for man™— 
It is impossible then to avoid the conclu 
sion, that scenes noble in themselves, pos 
sessing a native, an inherent grandeur, 
do exert a powerful influence in moulding 
the character of man. Mind can only be 
developed as its faculties are brought into 
exercise. They must be aroused. There 
must be presented a theme for thought, 
and they must be induced to dwell upon 
this theme, to grasp the subject in consid- 
eration, and to trace its relations to what- 
The requisite, 
therefore, for the improvement and culti 


ever it may be allied. 


vation of mind is to cause it to think, 
to think closely and with energy, to have 
its whole being absorbed and wrapped up 
in thought. Any portion of the physical 
world which possesses the adaptation to 
excite an interest, to engage the attention, 
to enlist the feelings of the soul, will in- 
evitably modify those qualitics which 
make us intelligent, rational beings. Not 
only must the subject elicit thought, but 
it is of infinite importance how, and on 
what we bestow that thought. The mind 
is developed strictly in accordance with 
the nature of the theme it contemplates.— 





If it is worthless and puerile,if it is trivial 
| and insignificant, (he mind will be degra- 
ded, it will sink toa level with the theme. 
It must adapt itself toit and partake of 





its nature. Butif itis lofty and noble, if 
| it is elevated and exalted, the mind will 
|rise. It will be borne aloft on its soaring 
|pinions to the proudest summit ever 
reached by the undying aspirations of ge- 
nius. It may scale the heavens if it rests 
its ladder againsta star. Thought is the 
food of the mind, and if this food be the 
ambrosia of the Gods, adds one more altar 
at which mortals may worship. 

The lofty range of mountains, capped 
with heaven’s eternal snows; the deep, 
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measureless abyss, wrapp d up in the 
cloud of its rayless night; the blue ex- 
panse of ocean, rolling its angry billows 
in majestic grandeur from shore to shore, 
rocking to its very base the continent 
whose sea-girt sides are laved by the 
briny waves thatsport in terrific fury in 
the hollow bosom of their mighty cavern, 
cannot be viewed by thoughtful man with- 
out exciting a train of refleztions which 
possess a powerto mould and fashion the 
character of the mind, and determine the 
relative position it shall occupy here on 
earth. We then contemplate nature in its 
lofty, extended sphere. The imagination 
soars away to dwell in sublimer regions, 
to seck a resting place among the noble 
and the grand. 

Why worshiped the Greeks at Olympus’ 
base, or sacrificed to the ocean god? Why 
ascend their a lorations along up this rug- 
ged mountof Jove’s proud temple among 
the stars? Why, likethe Jews at Sinai’s 
base, did they gaze with feorful looks to 
its misty top, and paint among the clouds 
the sacred images of their celestial visi- 
tants? Why saw they in every gen- 
tle ripple, or the mighty movings of the 
tumbling mass of the fatiomless alyss, 
the guiding hand of some mystie Divinity 
who presided over the waste of waters and 
ruled thehowling tempest and the foaming 
sea?’ There was a nobleness, a grandeur, 
a subiimity that engaged their attention, 
and fixed 
thou shits. Mind will not fail to perceive 


inevitably the tenor of their 


the adaptation of things, to trace an ap- 
parent cause from observed effects, and to 
make that cause correspond in dignity and 
power with the effects produced. What 
more appropriate place could Jupiter se- 
lect, than the Thessalian mount rising in 
romantic beauty till it was lost beyond the 
floating clouds? Where should Jove fix 
his blazing throne if not in such a lovely 
and transeendently glorious spot? It was 
the queen of mountains, and therefore it 
must be the residence of those whose pow- 


er doth awe the world. Ifthe ocean buils, 
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| and tosses its furious billows heavenwan 
what supernatural being dwells beneath, 
whose moving breath thus agitates th. 
passive waters of the sea? Must it not be 
a god whose wand has touched the ohedj 
ent surface of the deep, and raised the 
dashing surges that roll in wild commotion 
to the quivering shore? The ancients had 
the physical world before them; the eff-cts 
of nature's laws were in fall view. They 
gazed, they wondered, they speculated a 
They attempted to solve the mysteries 
that hung in the drapery of night around 
them. That faculty which searches the 
source, the agent, the cause did not. sleep 
in unconscious existence in their bosoms 
True to the instincts of nature and the 
dictates of reason, they :ssigned to the 
vast and the wonderful, causes adequate 
to produce the effects. Jt wasinthisman 
nerthata great part of the ancient my 
thology was formed. It was not the ure 
offspring of the brain unaided, acting 
Within and through itself. There would 
have been no gods to rule the world, had 
not the necessity of the case seemed to re 
quire it. And their notions of the char 
acter and situation of these lofiy person- 
ages were derived strictly from analogies 
drawn from the human race, making suit 
able allowance for the comparative diver 
sity of circumstance in which they were 
placed. Their ideas were cast in_ the 
mould of the physical universe around 





| them. 
| the state and situation of external things 
| which insensibly, but with the certainty 
| of fate fixed an indelible impress on the 
mind. 


| If, then, thought is at first originated 
and subsequently modified hy the physical 


Their senses took cognizince of 


‘ereeepan is it not of yreat importance 
what scenery is brought before the mind, 


what objects are permitted to give cl.arac- 
ter tothe thoughts, to exert a determining 
power over them? Is it not a subject 
worthy of attention to analyze the effect 
produced upon the mind by the various 
material objects which are brought within 





its rauge, and so to complete and perfect 
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his analysis as to enable us to derive the | », 
greatest benefit from the principles evolv- 
ed? We know there is no portion of cre- 
ated things, either noble in itself, or rela- 
tively insignificant, Which is not adapted 
to influence in some degree the peculiar 
manifestations of raental character. Tell 
ys what would be the result were this | 
earth one vast unbroken plain, with no 
jillx, mountains, nor valleys, to diversify 
the scene, With no rivers whose purling 
waters glide beautifully along their wind- 
ing channels, nor ocean to lash the guar- 
dian shore with swelling surfs, or whose 
placid bosom is like the mirroring purity 
of acelestial spirit, reflecting the bright- 
est lustre of the skies? but one dreary 
monotony of existence? What a same- 
ness Would we discover to exist among all 
the nations on the face of the earth ! With 
other circumstances accordant with each 
ether, we should not behold as we now do 
the towering greatness of some favored 
race, nud deep, cheerless degradation in a 
This might be fitly illustra- 
Place 


sister land, 
ted, perhaps, by the sailor's life. 
hin away upon the waste of waters which 
bound in every direction his vision. Let 
no storms arise, nor tempests howl about 
him. Let not the bosom of the sea be 
ruffled by the slightest breeze—but a death 
calm reign in its solemn stillness around. 
Let him floatin the ocean current where 
nothing meets his gaze but an immense 


active that immortal principle of intelli. 
gence, how varied the emotions that faint- 
ly glimmer in the heart? The dullness 
and sameness that would characterize 
every mental effort, would substantiate 
the correctness of the position we have as- 
sumed: that materiality bears an impor 
tant part in the development of our im- 
material existence. The sighing winds 
cannot moan their plaintive strains thro’ 
the hollow air and not breathe sadi.ess 
into the soul. The dark and lowering 
cloud that hangs in awful,potentous night 
above our heads, enshrouds our whole 
being in gloom, and writes upon the 
tablet of the heart a solemn lesson, un- 
effaced by the fleeting moment that gave 
it birth. 

Thechange of seasons which we ex- 
perience the philosopher regards as 
fraught with blessings innumerable to th® 
human race,not only as producing a plea. 
sing variety,but as sustaining an intimate 
connection with the degree of mental de 
velopment of the whole family of mankind 
Give us an endless summer aud you blot 
from the intellectual heavens the bright 
sun that illumes our path. You cnvelop 
us ina night of mental darkness as ray- 
less and impenetrable as that which en 
shrouds the sable sous of Africa's burning 
clime. 

There is one consideration of primary 


importance in the examination of this 





expanse of wate's, till he has forgotten 


the scenes of former years, the sights | 
which are presented in the bustling thea- | 
tre of lifeon theshore, Make his thouvhts | 
such alene,as the monotony, in which he| 
dwells suggests to his mind. The ocean 
is his home, his knowledge pierces not 
the veil that separates him from the active | 
realities that enliven the tide of human 
affairs in the heart of Europe, or cn the 
proud shores of Columbia’s soil. With | 
no incitements to effort, 
engross the attention, to arouse the feel-| 
ings of the soul, orto kindle the undying 


flame of ambition in the breast, how lofty 


would be his aspirations for fame, how . 





subject, but to which we can only briefly 
allude, which is the deduction drawn 
| from the philosophy of language in favor of 
the position we have maintained. We 


| have remarked that the mind can only be 


developed by thought, and everything, 
therefore, — — the mode and 
occasions of thought, may assist us in 
tt isa factlong since 


conceded by every earefal observer that 


our investigations, 


with nothing to| the improvements in the intellectual con 


dition of a nation always correspond with 
‘the progress of its language. The lan 
| guage of a people may indicate with un 


erring certainty its character. the grade it 
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occupies in the scale of civilization and 
mental advancement. Mind will not as- 
cend far above its medium of expression. 

With what does language prove that 
the thoughts have been principally em- 
ployed? What is its constitution, the 
nature of the parts of which it is formed? 
Inthe ruder states of society we often 
find written language but the representa- 
Every idea, al- 
though it possesses not the slightest allu- 
sion to the external world, was delineated 
This shows 


tion of material objects. 


by some object of nature. 
conclusively that our first thoughts were 
originated by means of those objects, 
which on every hand meet our view—that 
they are for along time uppermost in the 
mind, and only disappear as through them- 
selves they direct attention to that which 
It has 
been found impossible to reach the loftier 


is more ennobling and exalted. 


flights of genius, to soar into the purer 
realms of unclouded intellectual day, ex- 
cept up the steep and weary way that 
active scenery of 


+t ye 


winds among the attr 
earth. 

Abstract ideas are not the first that are 
formed, but denote an advancement in the 
scale of mental improvement. Our child- 
hood’s visions are those of earth,the bright 
picture painted on the canvass of time,and 
decked with the flora] wreath which grew 
in the sunny garden of the world. New- 
ton did not from the deep labyrinths of 
the brain evolve the grand and momen- 
tous law of universal gravitation, and 
then extend the principle in its detail to 
the falling of an apple. The expansive 
power of steam was not first determined 
by the light of reason, and then demon- 
The mighty and 


ricity, with all 


strated by experiment, 


7c + . , £ 7 4 
mysterious power oi elect 


its wonderful phenomena, was not reveal- 


ed to man as an astounding truth, and the | 


- 


eye subsequently tu 
gaze to the black and fearful cloud to test 


ned with solicitous 
the truthfulness ofthe startling announce. 
ment. The present self-instructed genius 
of man, cid not from the matchless power 
vf its own inherent greatness, pre-deter- 
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mine what must be the constitution of »», 
ts of its soyer, 
al parts, and the system by which 
various developments may be satisfact, “i 
explained: and afterwards submit jt | 


earth, the order and clemen 


ductions, correctly drawn, to the tes, 


This 18 er 
phatically a material world, in whic} 


observation and application. 
1 We 
live. We breathe the clear, the serene air 
of science; we drink at the silvery, ¢. 
chanting fountain of truth; we unfold the 
divine principle of intellectual grandeur. 
of omnipotent thought, alone by the mag. 
ic power of earth. We conld not lisp ox 
simple word, nor think one silent thoue}; 
without recourse to the agency of the 
physical world. Our mental existence and 
its mode of being, seem wrapped up in 
the inclosing folds of nature. 


Napoleon remarked of La Place, the 
distinguished French mathematician, tha: 
‘he carried the infinitely small into every 
thing,” an observation which, in the con. 
nection in which it occurs, illustrates an 
important and universal law of our being 
Although deservedly one of t':e most re 
nowned men of his time; although he pos. 
sessed a mind that could tathom the deep 
est labyrinths of science, and unravel the 
most abstruse and perplexing questions— 
questions requiring the nicest mathema 
cal precision, yet he was wholly unfitted 
to perform the duties of a cabinet officer 
in the excitable and volatile nation of his 
parent land. Yes, ‘*he carried the infinitely 
small into every thing.” Accustomed t 


ations, t 


indulge in the minutest calcul 





Ip 
cision, the most undeviating accuracy, his 


mind acquired a habit of thought and a 


cairy his computations to the utmost pr 


tion unsuited to the revolutionizing scenes, 
yyy 


which surrounded him during the turb 


lent and hazardous times in which bh 
lived. It was then no time to deal in th 
niceties of mathematical exactness. Poli 


tics, the interests of civil government, re- 
quired men of a bold, comprehensive, and 
intuitive genius, who were not obliged 
await the deductions of a formula in flux: 
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‘ons, involving points needing the aid of | themselves, indigenaqgs to the soil? Are 

a powerfully magnifying microscope to be | they not members of the great family of 

discovered before they could proceed to| mankind, the descendants with us of the 
action. La Place was too particular. The| same common parent? Has the Almighty 
reasonings of mathematics have their ap- | placed a stamp upon them which must for 

propriateand well defined sphere. There} ever separate them from the universal bro- 
are definite and unfailing premises on|therhood of the nations of the world?-— 
which to build, which render our inferen- | Why do they exhibit that roaming wild 

ces absolutely and indisputably correct.— | ness, that love of unrestrained freedom, 
But moral reasoning, the reasoning of the | Which so remarkably characterizes them 
politician and statesman, cannothave this|as a people? The tyrant’s sword may 
demonstrable certainty. The very nature | crush them, but it cannot subdue them.— 
of the case forbids it. The habitsof mind| The last surviving warrior raises the 
which La Place had formed, derived from | streaming arm of vengeance, and swears a 
the peculiarities of the subject to which|soleran oath upon the altar of ancestral 
his attention had been directed, disquali-| liberty, to consecrate the last flowirg drop 
fied him for the exigencies which inevita- | of his heart’s blood in the sacred cause of 
bly arise amid the turbulence which ne- | freedom, or range his own native woods 
cessarily attends the revolutions of a, unchecked by a foreign power. Isnotthe 
mighty and struggling people. This in- | character they manifest just such as we 
might reasonably expect from the life they 


—_— 


stance then brings clearly to our view the 
principle so often illustrated already, that | have lived? They breathe a spirit as free 
the particular direction in which our|as the deer they chase. They know no 
thoughts are turned, induced by the pecu- ; bounds to the rights they own, for the wild 
liar circumstances in which we may be| woods they roam present no barrier to 


placed, exerts a commanding influence | their advancing step. Untrammeled by 


over the nature of the mind itself. If from | the refinements of minute municipal regu 
our relations to the external world we are 
led to contemplate one portion of the 
works of God, we experience a far differ- 
enteffect than if our thoughts should be 
absorbed in the consideration of objects 
possessing a character utterly distinct and 


lations, they bow not willingly to the 
yoke of bondage. ‘They see inscribed on 
every feature of nature as they behold it 
in the grandeur of its own native, unar 
tistic loveliness, the impressive lesson, 
that.there is no power, whose prerogative 
it is to bring them into subjection, that 
all created things wear the sign and seal 
of freedom; and shall not they too enjoy 
the pure air of a free and independent 


diverse from the former. 

But we are not left to speculations mere- 
ly, nor the examination of isolated and 
extraordinary cases. We cannot open our 
eyes upon the world teeming with its mil- 
lions of dissimilar intelligences, without 
reading everywhere, in lines of truth im- 
mutable and imperishable as the throne 
of Omnipotence and the manifestations of 
creative power, the same lesson of instruc- 
tion, the same exhibition of the providence 
of God in the adaptation of all his works. 
Why wear the Indians of the forest that 
distinctive cast of mind, those singulari- 
ties of mental temperament which distin- 
guish them from every othernation on the 
face of the earth? Are they a race by 


clime? 

Observe carefully the character of those 
nations which dwell! amid the bold, rugged 
mountains of Europe. The bluffs rise in 
imposing majesty about them, and the 
feelings of their bosoms rise along with 
them. The rude and daring scenery by 
which they are surrounded, writes its im 
press on the tablet of the mind, which en- 
dures until the spectacle fades away in 
the opening light of a spirit world. Eve 
ry thought is one of fearless intrepidity. 
The mind soars to the towering height that 
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is peering among jhe clouds, and marks 
every projecting rock and frowning cliff 
along up ihe steep ascent. The dangers 
which scem to threaten soon vanish from 
the thoughts, and the mind in time ac- 
quires a fearless recklessness, induced by 
the savage and imposing aspect of the 
scenes Which lower about on every side. 
The Goth and the Vandal, that deluged 
Southern Europe with their arms, and 
spread with their conquering power a 
deathly tremor throughout the civilized 
world, issued from the bold and rugged 
regions of the North, where the enervating 
touch of effeminate nature never softened 
the rough lineaments of a fearless spirit, 
nor subdued the intractable manifesta- 
tior.s of a refractory mind, Every “swarm 
from this Northern hive” possessed the 
same marked characteristics, wholly un- 
like their neighbors at the South. Their 
feelings, their mental temperament, and 
their whole character, were peculiar to 
themselves. 

The Indian tribes which, descending 
from the frigid clime of Northern British 
America, founded the kingdom of the 
Aztecs in the heart of Mexico, in the dis- 
tinetive features of mind they bore pre- 
sented a striking con'rast to their brethren 
in the other portions of the western world. 
We might adduce instances almost innu- 
nerable to substautiate what we regard 
as clearly an incontestible doctrine—that 
‘‘the material world exerts an important 
influence on the development of mind and 
formation of character.” 

rhere is one consideration to which we 
have not yet alluded, and of which we soli- 
cit a careful examination. We refer to 
the effect that climate produces on indivi- 
dual and national character. The influ- 
ence of climate on the physical, intellect- 
ual and moral condition of mankind, has 
received elaborate discussion at different 
periods of the world. That it has a pow- 
erful, a controlling effect, I think cannot 
be denied. The history of the whole hu- 
man race from the earliest records of na- 
tional existence down to the present pe- 





riod, embracing every «lime and » 
people, proves conclusively that 4; 


Very 
ghity 


changes are produced, that great an im. 
portant revolutions are accom) lished }, 
the sule agency of climate. But that i 
power is resistless, that its decrees an “ 
authoritative and binding as the unyic 
ing destinies of fate, is undoubtedly. 


ld. 
ssp. 
ming too much for the relations and ey, 
stitution of any mere material substanes; 
Yet it has an influence, and one too tha 
the world has felt aud witnessed for ages 


‘past. That climate operates directly 


the mind none would maintain eXcept 

those who would make its constitutig, 

material. Its effects inust be experienced 

through the medium of the body. And js 

our mental being, are those perceptive 

reasoning, discriminating faculties of the 

mind, so dependent on our physical or. 

ganization as to furnish a ready explana 

tion of the causes, of the striking divers. 
ties of intellectual powers, which so evi 

dently pertain to nations inhabiting dif. 
ferent localities on the earth’s surface!~ 
Have the burning rays of a scorchirg sus, 
which pour down upon the bosom of Afri 
ca, written mental degradation, intellect 

ual death, on this bright and sunny cline! 
Is the inferiority, the debasement, the ut 

ter prostration of all the ennobling quii- 
ties of human nature, which svem to form 
the distinctive features of that unfortunate 
race which darkens the fair face of this 
portion of God’s Universe, attributable to 
the enervating agency of its sultry heat 
enfeebling all the energies of the soul!- 
Is it the withering, chilling air of the po- 
lar regions, freezing up the fountains of 
thought, and blasting every bud of intel 
lectual hope, that produces the universal 
mental imbecility which constitutes a mel 
ancholy feature of every frigid clime!- 
The mysteries that would seem to envelope 
this subject are easily solved by a recut 
rence to the fixed and determined laws ¢ 
our being. In the temperate regivns 
which are considered the best adapted t 
the development of thought, we find eve 
rywhere life and activity. Man is obliged 
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—" 
to labor; nature does net produce every- 
thing fur his comfort and convenience 
without his ageney. And not only is ex- 
ertion requisite, but the greatest rewards 
are offered for the noblest personal efforts. 
It is not the struggle as despair settles 
down on the hopeless spirit ®as the last 
expiring ray flickers feebly in the dis- 
tance, and then sinks beneath the horizon 
to appear no more on earth; but it is the 
grand, the aspiring, the ennobling strug- 
gle, when victory is in full view, when 
success, brilliant and inspiriting, crowns 
the directive energies of a rational being. 
In the polar regions, however, there is no- 
thing fur which to Jabor. Hope does not 
elate the soul with its bright dreams en- 
circling the future. The dreary, blasting 
wind that sweeps its wailing nvtes in dis 

mal accents o'er the land, sighs a sad re- 
quiem over the tomb of a crushed and 
susken mind. Here are no motives for 
action. The thoughts are not elevated 
ahove the mere sustenance of the body — 
The mental horizon darkens as we look 
forth upon the world around, and man 
appears the powerless victim of a relent: 
less clime. No incitements nerve the 
soul. Passive, unaroused, the faculties of 
the mind sleep their quiet sleep, never to 
awake into the blazing glories of a bright, 
a cloudless day. Beneath the burning 
rays of a tropical sun, the scene is changed, 
and the opposite, yet no less unfavorable 
extreme, marks the progress in a torrid 
clime. Here, nature has lavished her bles- 
sings ia the richest abundance. She has 
left nothing for man to do. He need not 
toil, he need not labor, he need not plan 
the future. Though thoughtless, though 
not the first glimmering of deliberate rea- 
son lights up his bosom, nor a passing re- 
flection of coming days, dwells in that 
listless breast, yet the bounties of earth 
still linger before his vision, and urge 
themselves on his acceptance. Why 
sheuld care furrow his brow, or sorrow 
Weave its icy mantle round the soul? Why 
harass the feelings of the heart when the 
greatest profusion smiles on every side?— 





In the expressive language of Guyot— 
“The man of the tropical regions is the 
son of a wealthy house. In the midst of 
the abundance which surrounds him, labor 
too often seems to him useless: to aban- 
don himself to his inclinations is a more 
easy and agreeable pastime. A slave of 
his passivns, an unfaithful servant, he 
leaves uncultivated and unased the facul- 
ties with which God has endowed him— 
The work of improvement is with him a 
failure.” 

But not only are there no inducements 
for vigorous and persevering exertiun on 
the exuberant soil of a torrid clime, but 
man is rendered unfit for that lofty and 
towering effort, those noble aspirations of 
an undying soul, which reach beyond the 
present, and grasp the mighty and sub- 
lime truths which must be evolved by the 
deathless powers cf an intelligent and 
energetic man. Here a lussiiude steals on 
his spirits. The physical system labors 
under the deepest depression. Every 
power is unnerved, and a weariness, a 
disinclination to effort of every kind, si- 
lently enshrouds the soul, and sinks it 
You 


have all experienced the eflects of tue op 


into a stale of listless inactivity. 


pressive heat of a summer's sultry day, 
when it required all the resvlution of a 
determined spirit to arouse into exercise 
the faculties which were reposing quietly 
in the unagitated bosom. But increase 
this effect ten-fold, and Jet it commence 
when the infant first breathes the air of 
heaven, and cease not till the silvered 
brow of age shall rest in the tomb, what 
would be its influence, who evuld esti- 
mate its power?) And in connection with 
the fact that there is nothing in a tropical 
region to excite the burning flame of am- 
bition in the human breast, the inevitable 
tendency of its climate is to degrade man 
in the seale of existence, to lower him far 
beneath the commanding position oceu- 
pied by his brethren of the temperate 


clime. 
Why differed so much the national spirit 


vf the Incas, when Pizarro toiled acrosa 
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the rugged mountains of Peru, thirsting 
for renown, from the bold, intrepid da- 
ring with which the Mexican hosts,spurred 
on by the maddening fury of an injured 
race, attempted to beat back the valorous 
troops that Cortes was leading on to vic- 
tory and conquest?) The red man of Peru 
and the copper-colored Mexican surely ac- 
knowledged a common origin. They to- 
gether were members of one branch of the 
family of mankind. Every feature be- 
speaks the truthfulness of this deduction. 
Why then did the shrill notes of war, 
which reverberated from mountain wave 
to mountain wave upon the briny surface 
of the heaving deep, from Spain’s proud 
shore to the dreary wilderness of the west- 
ern world, in its first echo among the Pe- 
ruvian hills, convey the knell of death to 
the passive, unresisting minds, and sound 
its terrors in the ear of those who quietly 
submitied to the fate of a conquered peo- 
ple; while the same warlike cry which rung 
along the frost-bound sierras of Mexico’s 
savage wilds, and floated on the tremulous 
breeze that pensively wailed throughout 
this agitated realm, stirred up in the 
breast of Montezuma’s loyal tribes that 
spirit which sunk not with the decline of 
liberty, but struggled when freedom had 
expired beneath the conqueror’s sword, to 
regain the rights 80 wrongfully snatched 
from their embrace? The proper reply, 
we think, is very evident. No satisfactory 
explanation can be given without admit- 
ting the agency of climate, in some de- 
gree, in producing these results. 


The Mexicans and Peruvians, as we 
have said, had acommon origin. They 
emigrated from the same parent land. 
—The same national feeling pervaded 
their bosoms. Why, then, these peculiar 
distinctive characteristics? Why did not 
the rugged landscapes of Mexico impart 
to its inhabitants the cast of mind the 
Peruvians bore, and why did the dwellers 
on the plains of Peru exhibit a marked re- 
semblance to other nations of the same 
latitude? If climate be regarded as pow- 





o ee 
erless, why is there such a contrast be. 


tween nations inhabiting unlike localitic 
on the earth’s surface: those in Certain 
latitudes invariably manifesting inferio, 
mental developments to others Whose 
home is in a different clime? Why j, 
South America degraded below Nort 
America, and Africa below Europe? Ang 
what causes this complete correspondence 
of intellect to climate in every Part of the 
world? 


There are, however, other physica! 
causes which tend to stamp on Afric’s 
sons their present mental imbecility, and 
which, perhaps, in some degree, may be 
applicable to South America. We refer 
to the general configuration of the conti 
nents. Africa has less extent of sea-coast 
than any other body of land of equal di. 
mensions on the whole earth. It is on 
unbroken mass, with no indentations of 
gulfs and bays, with no large rivers divi 
ding it up into separate portions, and 
furnishing the medium of commerce and 
exchange. It is a solid trunk, with x 
members to give it life and action. Its 
heart has no veins and arteries connect: 
ing it with different parts of the system, 
by which may be preserved a free and 
easy communication. The millions who 
darken this portion of the heritage of God, 
and rest as a black spot on the fair face of 
earth, are crowded together beneath the 
piercing rays of a scorching sun, with no 
intercourse with other 
world, but one immovable, impenetrable 
cloud, they settle down like the shades oi 
night, enshrouding in gloom one of the 
brightest regions on the globe. They 
may, it is true, act and re-act on each 
other, but it is the corrupting, debasing 
touch which is sinking them lower and 
still lower at every instance of social con’ 
tact. They dwell within their prison 
walls, and should one ray of light reach 
them, borne on the billowy ocean wave, it 
bears the message of human sorrow, and 
causes them to shrink away from the gaze 
of the civilized world. 


nations of the 
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With cll these considerations brought 
hefore our view, With the truthful history 
of mankind imprinted en the tablet of 
time, and displayed to our sight, with the 
whole theatre of life in every clime and 
on every shore enacted before our vision, 
can we avoid the inference which crowds 
itself upon our convictien with the force 
of demonstratien, that the external world, 
in its various forms and modificatiens, ex- 
erts a moulding, determining influence on 
the development of mind and formation of 
individual and national character? We 
know this deathless principle within, this 
power to think and reason, to create and 
subdue, to discriminate and comprehend, 
depends for its exercise on the physical 
world with which it is so intimately asso- 
ciated, and is subject to nature in the de- 
gree, strength, and character of these ex- 
hibitions of thought, and the peculiarities 
of mental temperament. 


As supplementary to this, an interest- 
ing question presents itself for our solu- 
tion. Do the unlike develepments of na- 
ture, the dissimilarities in climate, and all 
the general varieties of feature on the 
whele face of earth, present an insupera- 
ble barrier te the elevating those nations 
which are now depressed, and placing all 
mankind more nearly on the same broad 
platform of mental equality? Do the 
physical characteristics of the world 
stamp an impress or the soul which the 
determined energy, the godlike effort of 
man cannot resist er counteract? We 
fearlessly and emphatically answer in the 
negative. The Almighty has not thus 
sealed our doom, and made mind the slave 
vf matter, this ethereal being, this essence 
of divinity, the fated victim of a relent- 
less power. We yet, with our own hand, 
may register our destiny on the flaming 
tablet of future years, and, as supreme 
dictator, may bid its execution. We have 
enunciated the proposition, that the facul- 
lies of the mind could be enlarged and 
strengthened only as they were induced to 
put forth effort; and that the physical 
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world served but as the occasion of thought, 
the material on which the intellect could 
act. Itis, after all, the mind that mustde 
the work, if anything is accomplished, 
and it retains within itself the ability to 
use such materials and such agencies as 
it shall deem preper. Itis only its capa- 
bility of exciting a particular train of 
thought, er mode of thinking, that gives 
materiality its power and influence. Let 
thought be incited by any other means, 
aad the same result will inevitably follow. 
The institutions of a country which make 
it necessary for each individual to act, 
and act, teo, from the dictates of reasen, 
to judge and determine for himself, to sit 
the arbiter of his nation’s destiny, stand 
out before us, the mighty agencies of in- 
tellectual culture, of national aggrandize- 
ment and power. Yes, there are apph- 
ances that may be used, which can ele- 
vate, which can ennoble every branch of 
the great family of mankind. God never 
ordained the majesty, the peerless gran- 
deur of an immortal mind, and then swb- 
jected it tolaws which must, by the de 
crees of heaven’s high court, crush its ri- 
sing energies, er dim its dawning glories 
No, a brighter sun will yet bathe with its 
hely light the face of earth, a purerair will 
yet fan its brew, a nobler era will deck 
the record of itschangeful history. Traced 
at the birth of time, ly the finger of Al 
mighty power, ia the beaming radiance of 
celestial truth, on the world’s sacred scroll, 
we read the cheering and sublime assu 
rance, that the future will unveil the proud- 
est triumphs of mind in every land where 
the prescience of Deity has fitted a habita- 
tion for man. 

An important lesson we may adduce 
from the principles here evolved, a lesson 
intimately connected with our own happi- 
ness and well-being. If the physical 
world affects the mind by the thoughts it 
excites; if its influence is derived from ite 
reflex action on the mind, contemplating 
material objects as noble and grand, or 
diminutive and insignificant, we behold 
illustrated the necessity of directing our 
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thoughts to those subjects which are wor- 
thy and elevated, which are calculated to 
exalt and ennoble the faculties of the soul. 
We derive, unexpectedly, perhaps, a con- 
vincing proof that “man is the architect 
of his own fortune ;’ for if the mind is 
susceptible of such great and wonderful 
changes, dependent on the themes it se- 
leets for contemplation, or which are suf- 
fered to engross the attention, we have our 
destiny placed in our own hands. We 
can direct the channel of our thoughts, and 
Giep will hold us responsible for the im- 
provement we make of our talents in an 
intellectual as well as a moral point of 
view. We have the world of nature around 
us, placed at our command; we have every 
appliance necessary for our improvement. 
All things are nicely adapted to our men- 
tal advancement, and the obligation, sol. 
emn and imperative, rests wpon us to 
leave unused none of the means a kind 
Providence has placed within our reach, 
to accomplish the designs of our being. 





GEORGE WILKINS KENDALL. 


Partly for the love of adventure and 
partly for advantage to his health, in the 
spring of 1841 Mr. Kendall determined to 
make an excursion into the great south- 
western prairies, and the contemplated 
wading expedition to Santa-Fe offering es- 
cort and agreeable companions, he pro- 
cured passports from the Mexican vice- 
consul at New Orleans, and joined it, at 
Aastin. The history of this expedition 
has become an important portion of the 
histery of the nation, and its details, em- 
bracing an account of his own captivity 
and sufferings in Mexico, were written by 
Mr. Kendall in one of the most spirited 
and graphic books of military and wil- 
derness adventure, vicissitude, and en- 
durance, that has been furnished in our 
times. The work was published in two 
volumes, by the Harpers, in 1844. It has 
since passed through many editions, and 
for the fidelity and felicity, the bravery 





and bon hommie, that mark all its pages 
is likely to be one of the choicest chron. 
cles that will be quoted from our oywp j, 
the new countries. 

After the publication of his narrative o 
the Santa Fe Expedition, Mr. Kendal] »». 
sumed his more immediate services in the 
Picayune—always, it may be said withoy 
injustice to his associates, most attractive 
under his personal supervision; and jy 
the angry and water-tending controversies 
with Mexico which filled the public mind 
in the succeeding years, he was one of the 
calmest as well as wisest of our journal. 
ists. When at length the conflict cam, 
on, he attended the victorious Taylor as, 
member of his staff along the mountains 
and valleys which that great commander 
marked with the names of immortal ric. 
tories, and had more than satisfaction for 
all griefs of his own in seeing the flag of 
his country plantedin every scene in 
which his country had been insulted in 
his own person. 

Upon the conclusion of the war, Mr. 
Kendall commenced the preparation 0! 
the magnificent work which has lately 
been published in this city by the Apple 
tons, under the title of Zhe War between 
the United States and Mezico, by George W 
Kendall, illustrated by pictorial drawings by 
Carl Nebel. Mr. Nebel may be regarded 
as one of the best battle-painters living— 
He accompained Mr. Kendall during the 
war,and made his sketches while on the 
several fields where he had witnessed the 
movements of the contending armies; avd 
in all the accessories of scenery, costume 
and general effect, he has unquestionably 
been-as successful as the actors in the 
drama admit him to have been in giving» 
vivid and just impression of the distin 
guishing characteristics of each conflict. 
The subjects of the plates are the Bow 
bardment of Vera Cruz, the Battle of 
Cerro Gordo, the Storming of Cherubuseo 
the Attack on Molino del Rey, Gener! 
Scott’s Entrance into Mexico, the Battleo! 
Palo Alto, and the Capture of Monterey 
In some cases, there are two represeuls 
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‘ions of the same scene, taken from dif- 
ferent points of view. These have all 
been reproduced in colored lithography by 
the best artists of Paris. The literary 
partof the work, comprising very careful 
and particular accounts of these events, 
jsexcellently written—so compactly and 
perspicuously, with se thorough a knowl- 
edge and so pure a taste, as to be deserv- 
ing of applause among medels in military 
history. Mr. Kendall passed about two 
years in Europe,for the purpose of super- 
intending its publication, and its success 
must have amply satisfied the most san- 
guine anticipations with which he entered 
upon its composition. 

New England is largely represented 
among the leading editors of the South 
and West, and itis a little remarkable 
that the two papers most conspicuous as 
representatives of the idosyncrasies which 
most obtain in their respective states—the 
Picayune and George D. Prentice’s Louis- 
ville Journal—are conducted by men from 
sections most antagonistical in interests 
and feeling, men who have carried with 
them to their new homes and who still 
cherish there all the reciprocated affections 
by which they were connected with the 
North. When George W. Kendall leaves 
New Orleaus for his summer wandering in 
our more comfortable and safe latitudes, 
an ovation of editors awaits him at every 
town along the Mississippi, and, crossing 
the mountains, he isthe most popular 
member of the craft in Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, or Bos- 
‘ton—an evidence that the strifes of party 
may exist without any personal ill-feeling 
if the editor never forgets in his own per- 
son to sustain the character of a gentle- 
nan. 


Erom Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 
THE EVERY-DAY MARRIED LADY. 









































It might be supposed that the every-day 
‘married lady was formerly the every-day 
-young lady, and has now merely changed 
her condition. But this is not the case, 





for nothing is more common than to see 
the most holiday spinsters settle down 
into the most working-day matrons. The 
married lady; in fact, of the species we 
would describe, has no descent in particu- 
lar. If youcan imagine a pupa coming 
into the world of itself without any con- 
nection with the larva, or an imago un- 
conscious of the pupa, that is the every- 
day married lady. She is born at the 
altar,conjured into life by the ceremonial 
and having utterly lost her individual ex. 
istence, becomes from that momenta noun 
of multitude. People may say,‘Oh, this 
is our old acquaintance, Miss Smith !” but 
that is only calling names, forthe identity 
is gone. If she is anything at all but 
what appertains to the present, slie is the 
late Miss Smith, who has survived herself, 
and changed into a family. 


We would insist upon this peculiarity 
of the every-day married lady—that her 
existence is collective. Her very language 
is in the plural number—such as we, ours 
and us. She respects the rights of pater- 
nity so much, as never to permit hersel 
to talk of her children as peculiarly her 
own. Her individuality being merged in 
her husband and their actual or possible 
offspring, she has no private thoughts, no, 
wishes, no hopes, no fears but for the con 
cern, And this is all the better for her 
tranquility: for although a partof her +hus- 
band, she does not-quite fancy that heis a 
part of her. She leaves atleast the busi- 
ness to his management, and if she does 
advise and suggest on occasions, she 
thinks that somehow things will come out 
very well. She feels that she is only a 
passenger; and although,as such, she may 
recommend to shorten sail when weather- 
ing a critical point, or,for the sake of safe- 
ty, to come to anchor in the middle of the 
sea, she has still a certain faith in his skill 
or luck, and sleeps quietly in the storm. 
For this reason the every-day married 
lady is comfortable in the figure, and has 
usually good round features of her own. 
The Miss Smith, she ‘has survived, has a 
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slender waist and small delicate hands; 
but this lady is a very tolerable armfal, 
and the wedding-ring makes such a hollow 
en her finger,that one might think it 
would be difficult to get off. 

The every-day married lady iscommon- 
ly reported to be selfish; but this is a mis- 
take. Atleast her selfishness embraces 
the whole family circle: it has no person- 
ality. When the wife of a poor man, she 
will sit up half the night sewing and darn- 
ing, but not a stitch for herself: that can 
be done atany time; but the boys must go 
comfortably to school, and the girls: look 
genteel on the street, and the husband— 
to think of Mr. Brown wanting a button 
on his shirt! She louks selfish, because 
her eyes is always on her own, and be- 
cause she talks of what she is always 
thinking about; but how can one be selfish 
who is perpetually postponing herseff, 
who dresses the plainest, eats the coarsest, 
and sleeps the least of the family? She 
never puts herself forward in company 
unless her young ladies want backing; but 
yet she never feels herself overlooked, for 
every word, every glance bestowed upon 
them, is communicated electrically to her. 
She is, indeed, in such perfect rapport with 
the concern, that it is no uncommon thing 
for her to go home chuckling with amuse- 
ment, overpowered with delight, froma 
party at which she had not once opened 
her lips. This is the party which she pro- 
nounces to have “gone off” well. Half- 
observant people fancy that the calcula- 
tion is made on the score of the jellies and 
ice, and singing and dancing, and so on, 
and influenced by a secret cumparison 
with her own achievements; but she has 
more depth than they imagine, and finer 
sympathies—they don’t understand her. 

The every-day married lady is not 
unsocial—not at all: all comfortable peo- 
ple are social; but she is partial to her 
own class, and does not care to carry her 
confidence out of it. She has several in- 
timate friends whom she is fond of meet- 
ing; but besides that, she is a sort of a 
freemason in her way,and finds out every- 
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ee 


day people by the word and sign, Rank 
has very little to do with this Society, as 
you will find if you ohserved her sittip, 
at a cottage door, where, in purchasing , 
draught of miik, she has recognized a «jx 
ter. If these two every-day marriaj 
women had been rocked in the same crad\. 
they could not talk more intimately; ang 
indeed, they have heavy matters to tal} 
about, for of all the babies. that ever cam 
into this breathing world, theirs were the 
most extraordinary babies. The miraclp 
is, that any of them are extant after such 
outrageous measles, and scarlet fevers,and 
chicken-poxes—prophesied of,so to speak, 
even before their birth, by memorabilia 
that might have alarmed Dr. Simson. The 
interlocutors part very well pleased with 
each other: the cottager proud to find tha 
she has so much in common with a red 
lady, and the lady pronouncing then 

flection of herself she had met with to be 
a most sensible individual. 

The every-day iarried lady is the i 
ventor of a thing which few foreign na 
tions have as yet adopted either in thei 
houses or languages. This thing is Con- 
fort. The word can not well be defined 
the items that enter into its co-nposition 
being so numerous, that a descriptio 
would read like a catalogue. We all w 
derstand, however, what it means, altho 
few of us are sensible of the source of the 
enjoyment. A widower has very litt 
comfort, and a bachelor none at all; whi! 
a married man—provided his wife be a 
every-day married lady—enjoys it in per 
fection. Buthe enjoys it unconscious 
and therefore ungratefully: it is a thing 
of course—a necessary, a right, of the 
want of which he complains without being 
distinctly sensible of its presence. Eveu 
when it acquires sufficient intevsity to a 
rest his attention, when his features a0 
his heart soften,and he looks round vit) 
a half smile on his face, and says, “This 
is comfort !” it never oecurs to him toi 
quire where it all comes from. His every 
day wife is sitting quietly in the core 
it was not she who lighted the fire, 
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iressed the dinner, or drew the curtains, 
and it never occurs to himto think that 
all these, and a hundred other circum- 
stances of the moment, owe their virtue 
to her spiriting,and that the comfort which 
enriches the atmosphere, which sparkles 


Married 
Ne Cradle inthe embers, which broods in the shad- 
ely; and »wy parts of the room, which glows. in 


his own full heart, emanates from her, 
and encircles her like an aureola. We 
have suggested, on a former occasion,that 
our conventional notions of the sex, in its 
gentle, modest, and retiring characteristics 
are derived from the every-day young la- 
dy; and in like manner we venture to 
ypine that the every-day married lady is 
the English wife of foreigners and moral- 
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‘the curious thing is, that the dispenser 
of comfort can do with a very small share 
of it herself. When her husband does 
not dine at home, it is surprising what 
odds and ends are sufficient to make up 
the dinner. Perhaps the best part of it 
is a large slice of bread-and-butter; for it 
is wasting the servants’ time to make them 
cook when there is nobedyto be at the 
table. But she makes up for this at tea; 
that is a comfortable meal for the every- 
The husband, a mat- 
fellow, 
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day married lady. 


wr-of-fact, impassive swallows 


altho down his two or three cups in utter uncon- 
of the sciousuess of the poetry of the occasion; 
little while the wife pauses on every sip, drinks 
whilk in the aroma as well as the infusion, fills 
be an slowly and lingeringly out, and creams 
1 per and sugars as if her hands dallied over a 
ously labor of love. With her daughters, in 
thing the mean time, grown up, or even haif- 
f the grown up, she exchanges words and looks 
being of motherly and masonic intelligence: she 
Ever is moulding them to comfort, initiating 
to ar them in every-dayism; and as their heads 
} and bend companionably toward each other, 
with you see at a glance that the girls will do 
This honor to their breeding. The husband 
o in calls this “dawdling,” and already begins 
very: to fret. Let him: he knows nothing about 
rer: it. 


It is surprising the affection of the 
daughters for their every-day mother— 
Not that the sentiment is steady and uni- 
form in its expression, for sometimes one 
might suppose mamma to be forgotten, or 
at least considered only as a daily neces- 
sary not requiring any special notice.— 
But wait till a grief comes, and mark to 
what bosom the panting girl flies for ref 
uge and comfort; see what abandon she 





flings her arms round that maternal neck, 
and with whata passionate burst the 
This 


g more than habit, something 


hitherto repressed tears gush forth. 
is somethin 
more than filial trust. There are more 
than five human nature—or 
seven either: there is fine and subtle 
link between these two beings—a common 
atmosphere of thought and feeling, im- 
palpable and imperceptible, yet necessary 
to the soulsof both. If you doubt it—if 
you doubt that there is a moral attraction 
in the every-day married lady, irrespec- 
tive of blood-affinity, carry your view for 
ward to another generation; and interro 
gate those witnesses who are never mista- 


senses in 


a 


ken in character, and who never give false 
They dote on 
Their na- 


testimony—little children. 
their every-day grandmamma. 
tures, not yet sered and hardened by the 
world, understand hers; and with some 
thing of the fresh perfume of Eden about 
them still, they recognize instinctively 
those blessed souls to whom God has giv 








en, to love little children. 


This is farther shown when the every 
day married lady dies. What is there in 
the character we have drawn to account 
for the shock the whole family receives?— 
( The husband feels as if a thunder-cloud 
had fallen, and gathered, and blackened 
upon his heart, through which he could 
never again see the sun. The grown-up 
children, especially the females, are dis- 
tracted; ‘‘iheir purposes are broken off ;” 
they desire to have nothing more to do. 
with the world; they lament as those who 
Even commen 


will not be comforted. 


| acquaintances look round them, when 
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they enter the house, with uneasiness and 
anxiety— 


“We miss her when the morning calls, 
As one that mingled in our mirth; 
We miss her when the evening falls— 

A trifle wanted on the earth ! 


‘Some fancy small, or subtle thought, 
Is checked ere to its blossom grown; 
Some chain is broken that we wrought, 

Now—she hath flown !” 


And so she passed away—this every: day 
married lady—leaving memorials of her 
existence every where 
throughout the ciicle in which she lived, 
moved, and had her being, and after hav- 
ing stamped herself permanently upon the 
constitution, both moral aad physical, of 
her descendants. 


common-place 


VICTIMS OF SCIENCE. 





There is a proverb which says, “better 
isthe enemy of well.” Perhaps we may 
go further, and say, that “Well sometimes 
makes us regret bad.” 

You would have confessed the truth of 
this latter axiomif you had known, as I 
did, an excellent young man named 
Hurace Castillet, who had heen gifted by 
Providence with good health, powerful 
intellect, an amiable disposition, and 
many other perfections, accompanied by 
He had a distorted 
spine and crooked limbs, the conscious- 
ness of which defects prevented him from 


one single drawback. 


rushing into the gayety and vain dissipa- 
For- 


saking the flowery paths of love and 


tion which so often ensnare youth. 


pleasure, he steadily pursued the rough, 
up-hill road of diligent, presevering study. 
He wrought with ardor, and already suc- 
Doubtless bit- 
ter regrets sometimes troubled his hours 


cess crowned his efforts. 


of solitary study, but he was amply con- 
soled by the prospect of fortune and well- 
So 
he always appeared in society amiable and 
cheerful, enlivening the social circle with 


earned fame which lay before him. 





ee, 


the sallies of his wit and genius, fi 
used sometimes to say, laughing: “Pair 
ladies, mock me, but I will take my re. 
venge by obliging them to admire me! 


One day a surgeon of high repute metf{p, 
ace, and said to him: “I can repair the 
wrong which nature has done you: prof 
by the late discovery of science, and be a 
the same time, a greatand a handsom 
man.” Horace consented. During sox, 
months he retired from society, and whey 
he reappeared, his most intimate friends 
could scarcely recognize him. “Yo” 
said he, “it is I myself: this tall, straight, 
well-made man is your friend Horace (as. 
tillet. Behold the miracle which. science 
has wrought! 
cost me cruel suffering. 


This metamorphosis has 
For months ] 
lay stretched on a species of rack, and en. 
dured the tortures of a prisoner in the h. 
quisition. But I bore them all, and her 
Iam, a new creature! 
rades, lead me whither you will; let m 
taste the pleasure of the world, without 
any longer having to fear its raillery!” 
If thename of Horace Castillet is un 
spoken among those of the great men—if 


Now, gay com 


it is now sunk in oblivion, shall we no 
blame for this the science which hes 
lauded? Deeply did the ardent 
young man drink of the world’s poisoned 
springs. 
glory! 

composed his Fables had orthopedia beea 


much 


Farewell to study, fame, an! 
AEsop, perhaps, might never have 


Vat 


invented in his time. Horace Castille 
lost not only his talents, but a large legs: 
cy destined for him by an uncle, in order 
to make him amends for his natural de 
fects. Hisuncle, seeing him no longer 
deformed in body and upright in mind, 
chose another heir. After having spent 
the best years of his life in idleness and 
dissipation, Horace is now poor, hopeless 
and miserable. He said lately to one of 
his few remaining friends: “I was ignor- 
antof the treasure I possessed. I have 
acted like the traveller who should thro¥ 
away his property in order to walk mor 


lightly across a plain !” 
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Us. Fe The surgeon had another deformed pa- 
ne: « * . . 
ue Pair tient, a very clever working mechanic, 
be oe 

my Te. whose talents made him rich and happy. 


re me |” When he was perfectly cured, and about 


to return to his workshop, the conscrip-- 
tion seized him, finding him fit to serve 
the state. He was sent to Africa, and 
perished there in battle. 

A gentleman who had the reputation of 
being an original thinker, could not speak 
without a painful stutter; a skillful opera- 
tor restored to him the free use of his 
tongue, and the world, to its astonish- 
ment, discovered that he was little better 


© metHor. 
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“Yes” 


Strai ght, 


ace Cas. than a fool! Hesitation had given a sort 
Science of origivality to his discourse. He thad 
Sis has time to reflect before he spoke. Stopping 


shortin the middle of a sentence had oc- 
casionally a happy effect; and a half-spo- 


Onths ] 
, and ep. 


the hp. ken word seemed to imply far more than it 
nd her expressed. But when the flow of lan- 
'Y com guage was nu longer restrained, he began 


to listen to his own commonplace decla- 
mation with a complacency which assur. 
edly was not shared by his auditors. 


let me 
Wit hout 


ry! 

is un One fine day a poor blind man was seat- 
nen—if edon the Pont Royal in Paris, waiting 
ve not for alms. The passers by were bestowing 

he so their money liberally, when a handsome 
ardent carriage stopped near the mendicant, and 
'soned acelebrated oculist stepped out. He went 
, and up to the blind man, examined his eye- 
r have balls, and said—‘‘Come with me; I will 
» been restore your sight.” The beggar obeyed; 
stillet the operation was successful; and the 
legs: journals of the day were filled with prais- 
inhee es of the doctor’s skill and philanthropy. 
1 de- The ex-blind man subsisted for some time 
onger on a small sum of money which his bene- 
nind, factor had given him ; and when it was 
spent spent, he returned to his former post on 

and the Pont-Royal. Scarcely, however, had 
eless he resumed his usual appeal, when a po- 
ne of liceman laid his hand on him, and ordered 
said him to desist, on pain of being taken up. 
a “You mistake,”saidthe mendicant, pro- 
row ducinga paper; “here is my legal license 
nar to beg, granted by the magistrates.” 


“Siuff!” cried the official; ‘‘this license 


VICTIMS OF SCIENCE. 








4s fer a blind man, and you seem to evjoy 





excellent sight.”” Our hero,in despair,ran 
to the oculist’s house, intending to seek 
compensation for the doubtful benefit con 

ferred on him; but the man of science had 
gone on atour through Germany, and the 
aggrieved patient found himself compelled 
to adopt the hard alternative of working 
for his support, and abandoning the easy 
life of a professed beggar. 

Some years since there appeared on the 
boards of a Parisian theatre an excellent 
and much-applauded comic actor named 
Samuel. Like many a wiser man before 
him, he fell deeply in love with a beautiful 
girl, and, wrote to offer her his hand, heart, 
and his yearly salary of 8000 francs. A 
flat refusal was returned. Poor Samuel 
rivaled his comrade, the head tragedian 
of the company, in his dolorous express- 
ionsof despair; but when, after a time, 
his excitement cooled down, he dispatch- 
ed a friend, a trusty envoy, with a com- 
mission to try and soften the hard-hearted 
beauty. Alas, it was in vain! 

“She does not like you,” said the can. 
did embassador; “she says you are ugly; 
that your eyesfrighten her; and, besides, 
she is about to be married to a young map 
whom she loves.” 

Fresh exclamations of despair 
Samuel. 

“Come,” said his friend, after musing 
fora while, “if this marriage be, as I sus- 
pect, all a sham, you may have her yet.” 

“Explain yourself?” 

“You know that,not to mince the matter, 
you have a frightful squint?” 

“T know it.” 

“Science will remove that defect by an 
easy and ajmost painiess operation.” No 
sooner said than done. Samuel under- 
went the operation for strabismus, and it 
succeeded perfectly. His eyes were now 
straight and handsome; but the marriage, 
after all, was no sham—the lady became 
another’s, and poor Samuel was forced to 
seek for consolation in the exercise of his 
profession. He was to appear in his best 
character: the curtain rose, and loud hig 
sing saluted him. 


from 
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“Samuel!” “WhereisSamuel?” ‘We the book, is containedin a moderate Siznd 
want Samuel!” was vociferated by pit; octavo volume published after his deat} 
and gallery. by the Rev. J. A. Russell, Archdeacon of 
When silence was partly restored, the | Clogher, whose affection for the Memory 
actor advanced tothe footlights and said|of Mr. Wolfe prompted him to edit and 
—‘ ‘Here Iam, gentlemen: Iam Samuel!’ | give to the world the fragmentary many. 
“Out with the impostor!” was the cry, | scripts, which ate the only lasting ang 
and such a tumult arose, that the unlucky | appreciable records of the residence of , 
actor was forced to fly from the stage — | great spirit among us. But it may be 
He had lost the grotesque expression, the| asked why, with such eapabilities ang 
comic mask, which used to set tho house | powers as we have stated Mr. Wolfe 4 
in aroar: he could no longer appzar in | possess, he did so little? And to that iy 
his favoritecharacters. The operation for| terrogation many replies may be given 
strabismus had changed his destiny: he| Mr. Wolfe died atthe early age of 32, jug 
was unfitted for tragedy, and was forced,| when the powers are in their full vigor 
after atime, to take the most insignificant | and in the latter years of his life, he hag 
paris, which barely afforded him a scanty devoted himself enthusiastically to the 
subsistance. ‘Let well alone’ is a wise ad-| duties which had devolved wpon himas 
monition: “Let bed alone” may sometimes; curate of a large and populous parish in 
be a wiser. the north of Treland. Neither of they 
se re $$ —————————_————-] reasons, however, is sufficient, for we 
CHARLES WOLFE. koow that the poetic intellect is preco. 

cious, and brings forth fruit early, Shel 
It is probable that to many of our read- ley, who died younger, left productions 





ers the name which stands at the head of} behind him which will hand his name 
this sketch is unknown, and that those down to-the latest posterity; and the com- 
who recognize it, will only know it as| paratively voluminous writings of the 
that of the author of the well-known lines | witty dean, Sidney Smith, prove theta 
upon the death of SirJohn Moore—a lyric | man may bear the weight of the clerical 
of such surpassing beauty that so high a} office. and take an active part in polities 
judge as Lord Byron considered it the per-| in addition, and yet leave enough behind 
fection of English lyrical poetry, prefering j him to keep his name green in the mem 
it before Coleridge’s lines on Switzerland | ory of the world. . 
—Campbell’s Hohenlinden-~-and the finest} The true reason why Mr. Wolfe did s 
of Moore’s Irish Melodies, which were in- | little, is no doubt to be found in the char- 
stanced by Shelly and others. Yet, un-| acter of his mind, and this is easily trace 
known as the Rev. Charles Wolfe is, it is] able, both in the mild, child-like, almost 
unquestionable that he was a man pos-| simple, but intelligent expression of the 
sessing the highest powers of imagina- | portrait which forms a frontispiece to the 
tion, aud a powerful intellect, cultivated | volume to which we have adverted, and 
' to a very high point of perfection, and fit-j in most of the passages of his life. There 
ting him to become one of the brightest} was a want of strong resolution, and an 
stars of the world of literature. Why he] absence of concentration so marked, that 
is unknown, is then probably a question] he seldom read completely through even 
which will suggest itself to the minds of] those books which most deeply interested 
many, and the answer must be, because] him—there was a nervous susceptibility 
he did so little for the world to remember | and an openness to new impressions, that 
him by. The whole of his literary re-j caused him as it were to dwell upon 
mains, including his sermons, and a hio-| every passage he di: read, to linger over 
graphical sketch, which fills one half of ! its beauties, to start objections to its theo 
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ries, to argue them out, and to develop to| ment or even a reprimand. His tender 
its fullest every suggestive thought; and | and affectionate disposition endeared him 
there was in hima spirit of good nature | to his own family, with whoin he was an 
trenching upon weak compliance, which | especial favorite; and in connection with 


put his time at the service of allwhochose | this we may mention one circumstance 





to thrust employment upon him. Added | strongly indicative of his yielding char- 
to this, and arising out of his want of | acter. In spite of his gentle nature, he, 
steady resolution and earnest will, there | @nimated no doubt by that. desire for glory 
wasa habit of putting off till to-morrow | 8° common to poetical minds, and which» 
what should be done to-day, of which he | looking on the brighter side of war, hides 
was himself fully sensible, aud which he | its terrors and its horrors from the voung 
speaks of in one of his letters, as that “fa- | and ardent, wished to enter the army, but 
tal habit of delay and procrastination, for | finding that the idea gave pain to his mo- 
which I am so pre-eminently distinguish- | ther, he immediately abandoned the no- 
ed.” | tion, and appears from thenceforth to have 
P | looked upon the clerical office as his des- 
Charles Wolfe was the youngest son of | ti j04 part in life. Strange transition, 


Theobald Wolfe, Esq., of Blackhall, in from the aspiration to carry forth death 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the County cf Kildare, Ireland, and was 
born in Dublin on the 13th of December, 
1791. The family Was not unknown to 
fame, for the celebrated General W-lfe, | 
who fell at Quebec, was one of its mem- | 
bers, and Lord Kilwarden, an eminent man 


at the Irish bar, and who was afterwards 
elevated to the dignity of a judgeship, 
was another. Atan early age the father 
of our hero died, and the family removed 





and destruction, to that of being the bear- 
er of the glad tidings of “peace on earth, 


” 


and good will toward men.” Thechange 
however, is one which we believe to be 
one not unfrequent. The same desire for 
fame urges men to the bar, the pulpit and 
the tented-field, and but for maternal love 
Charles Wolfe, carrying with him that 
martial spirit which now and then breaks 
outin his poetry, might have been like 





to England, where Charles Wolfe was! jis namesake, the General, a blood-stain- 
sentto a school at Bath. Here, however | eq hero instead of a peaceful, loving Irish 
at the age of ten years, his studies were| curate. So powerful are circumstances 
interrupted by failing health for a period! t mould man’s fate—and Wolfe was of 
of twelve months. After that, he was in | that mould on which circumstances act 
the establishment of Dr. Evans, of Satis-| with peculiar force. Had he been a sol- 
bury; and in 1805 we find him at Win- | dier, it may be that the eceupation would 
chester school, under the superintendence | have strengthened his physique at the ex- 
of Mr. Richards,senior. Here he Lecame pense of his mentality, and that his bodily 
conspicuous for his classical knowledge, | powers, unimpaired by sedentary habits, 
and his great powers of versification, and | would have carried him on to a good old 
which gave promise of future excellence. | ave. There is food for reflection in that 
What appears more distinctly, though, | jdea, of how every course of life has its 
than his mental ability at this age, was} mixed cood and evil. 

the amiability of his disposition, and the! Jy 1808 his family returned to Ireland, 
tractability of his nature. His kindness, | and in 1809 Charles Wolfe became a stu- 
cheerfulness and open sympathy drew to! dent of Dublin University. Here hisclas- 
him the love of his fellows; and the es- | sical learning and poetical attainments 
teem in which he was held by his masters | soon made him conspicuous, and he car- 
may be judged from the fact, that during 
the whole period of his pupilage, his con-| of his competitors. The Historical Socie- 
duct never drew down upon him punish- | ty of the University, the object of which 


ried off prizes from the most distinguished 
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was the cultivation of history, poetry and 
oratory, also afforded him scepefor the 
display of his talents. Most of the few 
poetical efforts of Mr. Wolfe were made at 
this period, including the death of Sir 
John Moore, and a beautiful song, con- 
nected with which is an anecdote so 
strikingly characteristic with the nature 
of the author’s mind, and so indicative of 
his extreme sensibility, that it is worth 
notice. 

He was particularly open to the influ- 
ence of music, and one of his favorite mel- 
odies was the popular Irish air “Grama- 
dhree,” to which, at the request ofa friend 
he wrote the following song; 


“If I had thought. thou could’st have died 
I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thon could’ st mortal be; 

It never through my mind had passed, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more! 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again, 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I mustlook in vain! 

But when I speak thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead. 


If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 
I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been. 
While e’en thy bleak, chill corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own; 
But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And [am all alone. 


I donot think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee: 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 


ter, 

His friends asked him whether he had 

any real incidentin his mind which gy». 

gested the stanzas; he said “he had nel 

but that he had sung the air over and dite 

till he burst into a flood of tears, in Which 
mood he composed the words.” 


In the first year of Mr. Wolfe’s attend 
ance at the University, death took jj, 
| mother, to whom he was most affeetigp. 

ately attached—an event which, for son, 
time, interrupted his studies, and when hy 
resumed them, he did not manifest my}, 
inclination to apply himself to the exae: 
sciences. Here, however, that kindnes; 
of disposition which had made him mor 
useful to others than to himself, and jp. 
duced him to neglect his own interests 
and lend himself to those of his friends 
with an almost fatal facility, came to his 
aid and stood him in good stead. The 
desire to assist aless gifted acquaintance 
impelled him to study more strenuously 
than he would have done for his ows 
benefit, and had the effect of so drawing 
out his own talents for scientific pursuits 
that atan examination upon the severer 
sciences, he carried away the prize from 
a host of talented candidates. Svon after, 
when his straitened circumstances induc 
ed him to become a college tutor, he dis- 
covered the benefits of his scientific a 
quirements; but in that capacity his ami 
ability of character was a disadvantage to 
him, for he was so anxious for the pro 
gress of his pupils, and so prodigal of his 
time and labor upon them, that he had 
but little opportunity for his own studies, 
or for relaxation. 

After the usual period at the Universi- 
ty. Mr. Wolfe took a scl:olarship, with the 
highest honors, and went into residence, 
and in 1814 he took the degree of Bache: 
lor of Arts. His friends, seeing the ts 
lents he possessed for scientific pursuils, 
urged him to read for a fellowship, av¢ 
for some time he prosecuted his studies 
with marked effect, but the want of the 
power of continuous application and in- 





As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore.” 


tense concentration. made him the sporto! 
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every y trifling interruption, and the habit! by intense devotional feeling served - 
he had of throwing aside books partly read | counteract his want of application. The 
and dwelling upon striking passages and | kindness of his heart, and the desire to 
disputable theories, impeded his progress. | serve others, which was so prominent a 
It is probable, however, that with his} featureof his mind, made him untiring. 
great mental facilities, a less amount of | the dislike of contest which marked him 
exeriion would have sufficed than with | led him to dwell on the vital points com 
less om students; and that despite his | mon to all religions, and avoid controver- 
want of industrial energy, and his unfavo-| sial ground. That want of self-esteem, 
rable habits of mind, he would have suc- | too,which at the university had ever made 
ceeded, but he was doomed to be disap- | him distrustful of his own powers, and 
pointed in a manner which must have| kepthim from claiming the stanzas on 
had avery depressing effect on a mind | Sir John Moore, when they were claimed 
constituted as his was. by; or attributed to uthers, induced him, 
He had formed an intimacy with a fam- | to converse familiarly with the peasant, 
ily in the vicinity of Dublin, and while | and to submit, to contradition and even in 
his visits to the beaatiful scenery in which | sult from those who, both socially and in- 
their dwelling was situated, stimulated | | tellectually , Were inferior to himself. Add 
his poetical faculties, the charms of a | to this, that he thoroughly understood the 
daughter of the house touched the sensi- | Irish character, which had many points 
tive heart of the young scholar. The at- in common with his own impulsive ver- 
tachment was mutual, and ripened apace, satile nature, and it may be conceived 
but his want of “prospects” induced the | how influential he was in his remote cur 
prud ent pa rents to break off the intim: acy. | acy. Presbyterian, Methodist ,Catholic, all 
The expectant fellowship, indeed, would | gathered round him and often filled his 
have afforded him sufficient means, but a | little church, listening to his concise,plain 
barbarous statute was in force which im- | spoken sermons, which far oftener treated 
posed celibacy upon the fellows, and barr- | of the hopes and mercies than the terrors 
ed his hopes. ifthisdisappointmenthad | and punishments of Christianity, and 
happened toa man of strong resulute will | his parish school the children of all de- 





it would, in all probability, after the first | nominations were taught together. This, 
shock was over, have thrown him back | jowever, was nottolastlong He had ap 
upon his studies more determinedly than plied himself too assiduously to his task 
ever, buton a nature like that of our hero, | for his physical strength. Oppressed 
it had nie contrary effect. It damped his | with asense of the responsibility of his 
ardor, he lost both his mistress and the) | Position he had, upon entering upon the 
nce nol peed nent; and, turning to re- | ministry, given up all thoughts of f litera- 
ligion for consolation, he was ordained in pom He lived in an old, half-furnished 
November, 1817, and shortly after, was | ,ouse, sleptin a damp room, and travers- 
engaged in temporary duty in the North | ed bog and moor on foot in all weathers 
of Ireland, and finatly settled as curate of | to visit his Mock. Under these labors the 
Donoughmore, where he continued the} Jatent endeney of his constitution devel. 
greater part of the remainder of his life. 





| oped itself, his cough became day by day 
For the occupation of the ministry, Mr. more violent, and in 1821 it was evident 
Wolfe, notwithstanding his youthful mili- | that consumption had laid its hand upon 
tary teadency and love of society, was F its prey. Stillhe was unwilling to retire 

eminently fitted. His mind was naturally | from his ministry, and it was only in comes 
of a devotional cast, and fitted peculiar- | 

ly for his new position. He wasthorough-| pis friends that he at last proceeded to 
ly in earnest—the strong impulse supplied Scotland to consulta celebrated physician, 


plisnce with the reiterat ted entreaties of 
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after 


His return tv his parish that short 
absence proved the estimation in which 
As he 


rede by the cabins of the peasantry, the 


he was held among the people. 


occupants rushed out, and, with all the 
impulsive devotion of the Irish toward 
those whom they regard as benefactors, 
fell upon sheir knees, und invoked bless- 
ings upon him, and pursued the carriage 


in which he rode, with fervent prayers.— 


His health, however, still continued to 
fall, and his friends at length persuaded 
him to remove to Dublin, where he con- 
tinued to preach occasionally till his phy- 
sician forbade such effort, and to use his 
own words, “stripped him of his gown.” 
Toward the winterof 1821, it was thought 
advisable to remove him toBordeaux fora 
time, but adverse gales twice drove him 
back to Holyhead, and he suffered so 
much from fatigue and sea-sickness that 
it appeared best to locate him near Exeter, 


where he staid till the spring of 1822, 
S 


in 
the house of aclergyman, whose practice 
among the poor had qualified him to act 
the part of a physician to the invalid. In 
the spring, apparently somewhat improv- 
ed, he returned to Dublin, and in the sum- 
mer madea short voyage to Bordeaux, 
where he staid about a He then 
again returned to Dublin, and from that 
In November, 


month. 


time steadily declined. 
1822, accampained by a relative and the 
Rev. Mr. Russell, his biographer, he re- 
moved to the Cove of Cork, but all efforts 
to recruithis failing strengih were una- 
vailing,and he expired there on the 2Ist 
of February, 1823, in the 32d year of his 


age. About a twelvemonth previous to 
his death, he had been preferred to the 


important curacy of Armagh, but he nev- 
er lived to visit his new parish. All the 
letters written during his protracted 
illness prove his amiability, and the pa- 
tience With which he suffered, as well as 
the ardor of the Christian faith on which 
he so confidently leaned, and few men 
were more sincerely mourned by a large 


number of devoted and admiring friends. 





Charles Wolfe was oneof those ela. 


ters eminently fitted to make good om 
but destitute of some of the qualitie; for 
what the world calls greatness. He was, 
high type of that class who form theo. 
nosure of their own peculiar circles, whe, 
they are admired as much for the kindyox 
of their nature as the extent of their x 
tainments, and the power and versati}jy, 
of their talents. But wanting the sj 
esteem, the unwavering self confidene th 


and 


which go to make up greatness, he pos 


perseverance unshaken  resolutios 
sessed in an eminent degree those kindly 
sympathies, tender feelings, and that 
earnest devotion to the interest and wis) 
es of his fellows, which friends and jnjj. 
mates make goodness so much more lova 
ble than greatness. 


SPEAK IN KINDNESS TO THE 


STRANGER. 
BY E. D. NEWBERRY. 


Once I saw arich exchanger 
Lolling in his easy chair, 
When a weary Magyar stranger 
Asked relief from want and care, 
Rough, I heard the answer given; 
Heard the stranger’s saddened sigh- 
Saw his way-worn heart was riven, 
Read this passage in his eye. 


Speak in kindness tothe stranger 
Called from home and friends to part 
Through this cbilling world a ranger, 
None can tell how lone his heart. 
Gentle words are easy spoken, 
But they fill the soul with cheer; 
Oft they ease the heart that’s broken, 
Oft they dry the falling tear. 


Speak in kindness to the stranger, 
Till ye feel ye ne'er can know, 

Of the lone ones toil and danger, 
Of his deep despair and woe, 

One kind word may save from madness, 
Waking hope within the heart; 

Others fill his soul with giadness, 
And console his heart to rest. 
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Speak in kindness to the stranger, Thrown aside from the great ways of the 
world, with nothing but its own modest 
and retiring worth to recommend it to 


ISO Chara, 
Food Men 


raliti For one day, thou too mayst be, 
ANE fy . 


Of thy home a constant changer, 



























‘gy Then kind words will comfort thee, notice, it had slowly gathered in a pioneer- 
thie m4 Then will gentle accents charm thee, Nr Ro who after ending the stern 
e kin tai Like the love-tones of a dream, warfare of settlement and winning the vie- 
Pa. And forbidding cares to harm thee, tory, had nearly all of them ceased to 
versatilin Fill thy soul with joy’s bright beam. live just - they nae fairly achieved " 
nape. a ewe: place to live in. Another generation had 
i Speak 1n kindness to the stranger, entered into their labors. Hitherto the 
idence th For our Saviour, from his birth, rudy and hardv race had been content to 
resolution From his cradle in the manger, thrivein independent obscurity, caring 
» he pos Wandered, lonely through the earth. little more for the world than the world 
Se kindly Then thy Saviour here will bless thee, for them. Little was it the rest of the 
ind that {f thou cheer the stranger’s heart; world could do for them, and that little it 
and wish me Then at death he will confess thee, through a miscellaneous mercantile estab 
and inti. e Andin bliss appoint thy part. lishment down at the Corners, and by a 





Lore love a oe" little mail-boy, toted across that way on 
| For the Miscellany, * SRE fig . 
‘ OUR TAVERN: ee 
) THE How we came to have it, and hew it worked. But all this was d stined to pass away 
Improvement, marching up and down the 
4 BY REV. H. D. KITCHELL. world, at last marched that way, and de- 
ms — manded anew turnpike directly through 
a Of allour Institutions there is no one Spruce Plains; and already for a whole 
© soprominent and sharing so largely in | week a daily had rolled punctually up it 
FE) the practical notice of men, that at the] its glory, at 3 o’clock, P. M. and paused 
% same time so much escapes consideration | for ten minutes at Sol Larkins’ mercantile 
> ) and enjoys the largest liberty to be and do depotaforesaid. It was now again almost 
: 5 what it pleases, asthe Tavern. The flow- | the stage hour of the second Saturday ,and 
ch— ' erof its virtues does not pretend to be | no small assemblage bad gathered to wit 
; one that is “born to blush unseen,” or to | ness the arrival. The fathers of the com 
blush at all; and we are disposed to break | monwealth of Spruce Plains are there,and 
the silence which it enjoys, and ask the | the sons are not far off It is the hour!— 
world to meditate a little on the nature | Far off its covering shines—and four pas 
part and significance of what often goes under | sengers, one after the other, and each 
“ the name of a Tavern. And let me turn | smarter and more gentle than another, let 
the eye especially on this one, distin-| themselves down among the admiring 
guished among its kind and deserving to | population, and strolled hither and thith 
be nolonger unknown to fame. The | er, with an air of ease blenled with dig 
" Half Way House, kept by B Franklin | nity such as had never been witnessed in 
Shrews, Esq., at Spruce Plain Corners, on j those parts. And he that seemed the mar 
the New Franklin or South Cut, from Livy | of them all, and who carried away ail 
to Brownstown. In its time and in its | hearts by his ways of excellent influence 
way this Institution has accommodated | made his way presently to the shady end 
more men and beasts, taken without any | of Mr. Larkins’ depot, appropriated to the 
ass, nice distinctions, than any other in the] wet articles, and got himself supplied, 


whole twenty miles around. swearing much and in a most taking style 


Very slowly did our Village of Spruce | of profaneness, at “the vile stuff—and the 
Plains rise to its present importance.— | barbarous want of all accommodations on 
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this route— would go round next time by 
That threat he cruelly 


”? 


way of Tromp’s. 


repeated at the door in the hearing of} 


many—‘‘that’s what he would!” Then 
the stage received the indignant yentle- 
man and bore him away, red in the face, 
with much sympathy of the by-standing 
people. 

An hour later, while the juveniles were 
wisely forgetting this and much else in a 
rushing game of ball, the Fathers were 
foolishly remembering it in grave deliber- 
ative session all along on Larkins’ bench- 
es. “This will never do,” exclaims Col. 
Borden;’” we must have a tavern here.— 
There’s no reason why we should’nt.— 
This’ll be a place yet—but it can’t unless 
we improve it and have accommodations. 

Then Larkins testified that the same 
painful and humiliating scene had al- 
ready been witnessed by him before then 
that very week. Repeatedly had the call 
been made for accommodations,and made, 
he was grieved to say, almost in vain.— 
Evidently the Public was now coming 
that way, and would every day be calling 
at Spruce Plains; and he was clear that 
active measures should be entered upon at 
once for providing suitable accommoda- 


tions. 


“Nice spot for it over there,” exclaimed 
Abel Norton, whose genius was forever 
chalking out the details of some vast con- 
ception; “see, lay out a sort o’ green here 
—put itup large, two-story, with a cupola 
—then for the village lots all along here— 
And he looked at the large 
heavy man who sat in the chair. 

The large man in the chair was Seth 
Henniman, Esq., and in him vested the 
fee simple of Spruce Plain Corners. 


why not?” 


Very 
portly and heavy was he, and words wor- 
ried him, and so he only said, ““Who’d 
keep it?” And the way he said this was 
such, that all perceived it was a thing de- 
termined on in the breast of this man of 
few words and much land. And so it 
was Already the vision was before him 
~a village was fast stretching itself out 





— oe 


city-like over these very acres of his, ; 
should be done. Sv far had the matte, 
come so soon. Oh! that the stage had a) 
gone that day by way of Tromp’s. 

Who would keep it? It had come, 
that. Then spake John Trimble: + 
know who’d keep it if he could have his 
way. I’ve tried that matter, and I say 
it’s a chance. Start it right—first-rtp 
house—stage drive here? why, all th 
travel’s got to come this way, besides thy 
home custom.” 

And why could not Mr. Trimble have 
his way? And why couldn’t he relieve 
Mr. Henniman’s suspense by saying out. 
right, he’d keep it himself. “Ah, the wo. 
men folks hated the work” Oh now 
John. you knew, and all knew, that you 
had indeed, tried that matter, and tha 
your women-folk, that «lecisive and dis 
cerning Mrs. Trimble of yours, had bu: 
recently plucked you asa brand out of tha 
famous Inn you kept away down in Maine 
—a brand, charred all over in the burning, 
and smoking yet. Years ago you would 
have been a finished landlord, but for her. 
And now you would like to try it again. 
But all seemed to acquiesce in Trimble’s 


conclusion, let him come to it as he could. 


“Public opinion evidently demands a 
house of entertainment here,” observed T 
Watson Walker, Esq., the politician and 
atturney of Spruce Plains; ‘‘and I shall be 
sorry to see the credit of the place suffer- 
ing any longer as it has to-day. And 
more than that, I think 1 know of just the 
man for us—a man of experience and re: 
putation, who would draw an immense 
custom, if we could only obtain him.”— 
But that was very doubtful. And when 
pressed, he at length consented to state 
that the man he had in mind was no other 
than his wife’s brother, the celebrated B. 
Franklin Shrews, Esq., who had been en 
tertaining the public for six months with 
unparalleled success in the Brownsville 
Exchange. And this was the way we 
came to have our Tavern at Spruce Plain 
Corners. 
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———— - 


From this time the public spirited enter- 
rise of Which we have traced the origin, 
ent forward with an alacrity such as the 
‘yblic does not always Witness in its ser- 
ice. Six months later the Half Way 
ouse was ready for the occupancy of Mr. 
hrews, Whom it was found less difficult 
» obtain for this important post than had 
been anticipated. Abel Norton’s plan of 
putting it up large, two-story, was not ex- 
wtly followed—though the cupola was 
ot omitted; nor was Mr. Trimble’s idea 
ltiogether carried out of having it a first- 
ate house. Mr. Henniman put it together 
jnastyle of his own, and said little to 
anybody. It was @ rare affair, when at 
Jast it stood in its perfected glory. The 
front rejoiced in two coats of white, and 
the ends in one. With a prophetic fore- 
least of its destiny, the bar-room spread it- 
: self out over half the ground floor; the 
kitchen retreated into the rear, and the lit- 
tle parlor gathered itself up closely in one 
Wcorner, with blinds very green on its one 
window. The whole stood out convenient 
: io the road—its sign visible for miles, all 
ways—barn over across the green; and 
such was the topographical ingenuity dis- 
played in the work, that, taking the sign- 
post as centre, with a radius of forty feet 
you just swept the steps of the Half Way 
©) House on this corner, the steps of Larkin’s 
Emporium on that corner, and the horse- 
"shed on the third—for, as should have 
been stated, the corners were three, and 
) vot four, as the reader may have been er- 
"} roneously supposing. And here, of a 
bright afternoon, it was a never failing de- 
light to see how Winkle the Driver would 
cireulate—first an explosion of whip-cord 
just as he crossed the Run yonder, then 
passing the shed with fervid wheels he 
coasted around by Larkins’, the mail-bag 
leaping high through the air to the feet of 
J. W. Walker, Postmaster, and at last, ab- 
solutely without pause, he would bring up 
all standing with a sudden crash of silence 
before the Half Way House. 








That was a fancy touch of Trimble’s.— 
Are men to go up and down the country 
perpetually dining, on all highways, at all 
Half Way Houses? Most men have se- 
rious objections to that course. Three o’ 
clock—half way to Brownstown—no man 
was ever so odd as to speak of dining at 
Spruce Plain Corners; nor was it ever re- 
ported that Mrs. Shrews’ table was of a 
nature to justify twice dining there at any 
hour in all the twenty-four. Nevertheless 
it was one of the most entertaining of 
houses; and many a wayfarer went on his 
way thence refreshed. 


And the public—why did it not make 
its appearance, now that all things were 
ready for its accommodation? Day after 
day for a time Mr. Shrews sat in his door 
waiting and looking for the traveling pub- 
lic to come that way. But it would not 
arrive. Intruth, only a very inconsidera 
ble and quite private portion of that 
sort of public ever thought of coming by 
way of Spruce Plains. It had so many 
other ways to go, and so much to go for 
in other directions. And so Shrews at 
length grew philosophical and resigned 
himself to meritorious obscurity, declaring 
of the whole traveling world, “it might 
go what way it pleased—he could dowith 
out it.” 

And that was true. 
call attention to the fact, that, in spite of 
all appearances—let the stage drive where 
it would, and travel go what ways it 
pleased—the Half Way House at Spruce 
Plain Corners was a most successful oper- 
ation. Henniman received rent and many 
privileges, and Shrews revelled in profits 
beyond belief. There was not a more 
thriving publican in five counties than he. 
And he was not without competitors.— 
Half way from the Half Way House each 
way rose a Quarter Way House—“The 
Cottage ”’— ‘ The Pavilion ”’—neither did 
these fail to thrive; but they did not 
attain to the thriftof Mr. Shrews. “Shrews 
had such a faeulty !” 


For here we must 





—But not to dine. Why should it?— 


We passed thet. way last month. Al- 
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most eleven years had gone by since that 
jaunty gentleman swore up such a move- 
ment of public opinion in at Larkins’, and 
unconsciously laid the corner-stone of this 
Half Way House. Come round that way 
With us, reader, and let us look into the 
matier, how it has worked. 

We roll in here from the East, and the 
village that was to stretch itself out city- 
like lies around us here, sure enough.— 
Only look at 


it, stragyling off on its three streets. ragged 


The village came to pass. 


as acloud and cloud-colored—such a mis- 
cellaneous compilation of all the choicest 
orders of disorder, sprawling out, dilapi- 
dated anddirty! Shed or shanty, pitch in 
your edifice—it willdo. Yet what varie- 
ty, particularly in the department of do- 
mestic giazing—not all hats of straw, nor 
all rags of red, but the monotony agrcea- 
bly relieved by an occasional shingie.— 
But pass on. Desolation sits throned on 
yonder leaning sign-post, and sings us a 
welcome in the creaking of that pendulous 
How the very air seems laden 
Like a third funeral of acold 


board. 
with sighs! 
sleety day, something is here that tells 
one of many Woes that will not smile and 
then pass away, but must stay and infect 
everything with an epidemic color and 
permanence of sorrow. For miles we have 
felt it gathering and pressing down on the 
heart. But here we are now. 

Blessings on the Inn !—the real Inn, the 
quiet home-like scene that wraps you, 
weary and far away, in its ready comforts 
—the snug little parlor, cozy and blazing 
—the clean cloth, the sweet bed, that have 
been waiting for you there all the day 
long, and now open their glad arms for 
you, as if there was a heart in them that 
knew you andloved you. There aresuch, 
and they are worth a journey to meet with. 
Such a genuine Inn is a public blessing; 
and the man that keeps it, and the man’s 
wife that helps him keep it, are benefac- 
tors of their kind. I give them thanks, 
each and several, the land over, in my 


own behalf, and that of a much abused; 


and suffering public. That is one thine 
the real Inn—but it is far to find on mog 
roads. And to be takon in and done 4, 
in the way Shrews does it, is ano, 
thing. But you shall see him nowy 
yourself. 


Let us enter courageously. This oq, 
vocation of boozy and swaggering yay, 
bonds will, perhaps, not resent OUT pres 
ence if we carry it discreetly. He, 
*drouthy neebors, neebors meet.” Thos 
are mostly Spruce Plainers, with a sprink 
ling of foreigners from the neighborhooj 
of Hardscrabble and Purgatory, dropt ov 
to brighten the links of amity and gooj 
tellowhool. They are not yetin full tid 
an hour Jater the fun will get fast and fy 
rious. But they are firing up for it. An¢ 
now set your eyes on B. Franklin Shrev; 
there—-the man that has papers in his 
pocket setting forth and certifying, thy 
whereas the dwellers in Spruce Plains up. 
on a time, became impressed with the ne 
cessity that some fit persen should be in- 
vested with authority to accommodate th 
public among them: The Town Boar 
had considered of the matter, and alte 
diligent search through all those parts 
had chosen out this one, and duly nomin 
ted him tothe County Court, and tha 
such nomination of him had _ been ratified 
as one of the fittest of all for that respon 
sible office—this is that man, so sought 
after and thrice sifted out to serve the 
public good—look at him now and se 
him do it. Heis in the very act, harda 
it, right and left, mixing up, discerning i! 
drinks, ever meting out, concocting, stir 
And the public her 
present are manifestly accommodated t 
Great is he in all mixtures 


ring up something! 


their liking. 
so much and-so much; and Russ Bran! 
and Bony Burton there, are just testifying 
to each other over their cups, that he has 
hit it this time to a drop- And we see 
Shrews now, as he seizes a mofent of rest 
red and panting, and refreshes his weary 





spirit with some of that same. Through 
the blue-rum steam and much pipe-fog, 
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serve himdeeply. Just see that spider 
p there over his head—his broad, stout 
t fast moored to those broken bottles— 
ow lazily the huge creature creeps out 
w and tastes of this and then of that fly 
mong the many that quiver along the 
nes. Look at that picture up there, and 
IF coc en on this. Shrews does not see that— 
tly. ay e would kill thecruel thing if he did. He 

lg, busy in his own hole, sucking his own 
et. Thew ies, not killing them outright, but keep- 
Ma sprint ¢ them over to suck again as long as 
grt: ey last. And the meshes of his net, ra- 
' dropt ove iating from his den here, stretch out 
and oul ver the whole ten miles round. And his 
re bo any vietims, once snared and bit a lit- 
em as e. come ever back to him to be bitten a- 
thing ain; and slowly dying, they give him a 
clin Shen deal for taking such pains with 
ers in his 
ifying, tha 
Plains up. 
ith the ne 
ould be in- 


is one thing 
find on Mog 
and done fy 
» 1S anothy 
him now th 
























This COR 
peering Vagy 


= 
reat 


em, poor creatures. 


Yes, a great deal do they give him.— 
itte cares he for dining the stage now— 


would be a serious interruptien of his 


a] 
o 


modate the usiness. Jt would be an equal imperti- 
Wn Board ence, too, if travelers were to call, instead 
, and afte f whipping on so, even when night falls, 


»some distant point, shrewdly mindfal 
vw he did it for them once when they did 
all. No,no—these are his patrons; here 
s his public; and he devotes himself to 
ese With an assiduity that is very touch- 
nyto their grateful hearts. A more ac- 


hose parts 
'Y Domina 
and that 
on ratified 
at respon: 
SO sought 





ommodating man would be hard to find. 


serve the ' 
Mr. Shrews, as we said before, had such | 








y and see 

t, hard a faculty. Why, when he came here more 
cerning i an ten years ago, most men would have 
ting, stit iven it up before two months had gone 
tblic here ver. Larkins, to be sure, had kept wet 
dated te rticles in one end of his establishment, 
mixtures od most of the people knew it too well. 
ss Brant sut it was no great things he did that way; 
estifying ow and then a jug-full went off, and on a 
t he has aiurday afternoon when the mail was 
) we se ardy, he was more busied with folks at 
+t of rest hat end than usual. And so it was that 
3 Weal? then the Half-Way House was opened, 
Phroug) he people ignorantly supposed at first 
ipe-fog, hat they had no more to do with it; that 





twas forthe public, and would get on 
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well enough now. That was a great mis- 
apprehension, for Mr. Shrews explicitly 
stated to J. W. Walker, at the close of the 
first quarter, that his receipts, all counted 
would not half cover his rent—not half; 
that, as to dining the stage, that was all 
smoke, a thing he neither wished to do, 
nor expected to dowhen he came; that he 
had never fallen before among so close and 
ungenerous a set, as the people of Spruce 
Plain; thathe, for one, desired they might 
know that he was ready to quit them, and 
leave them to be no place still if they were 
ready to be quitted. Upon that hint 
Walker spake, and it was soon thoroughly 
understood by the people, that their sal- 
vation froma being given up of Shrews to 
be no people at all forever, depended on 
their pursuing a more honorable and open 
handed course, and encouraging aman 
who was making such sacrifices for the 
up-building of Spruce Plains. And so 
from that time they adopted a different 
course, and with results very different in 
many respects. Mr. Shrews never com- 
plained more. 

They gave him a supper. They gave 
him parties; a variety of parties. They 
dropt in, old and young. And Shrews 
was a hearty fellow, He made nothing 
of drinking them all round, free as the 
franking privilege. Many and many a 
time he was known todo it And it was 
remembered of him. He said nothing; 
matters would progress; he would bide 
his time. 

The first year he barely paid his way, 
but noman was farther from desponding. 
He had sown his seed, he could see it 
springing up; he should reap it by and 
by. Already his bar room was the favo- 
rite resort of an evening ora wet day, to 
a large circle of the leading Spruce Plaia- 
ers. The love of drink was fairly exkin- 
died. Man and boy, they all patronized 


|him. So far the matter had proceeded in 


one year. 
How much depends on place. Ifa tav 
ern ig notin the right place, if it is not « 














good stand, it can’t go. But they do go— 
therefore they are justin the right places. 
And it is surprising when you come to 
look into the case, how many eapital 
stands there are—how many places that 
are just half-way between two other places, 
and at precisely stopping distance from 
other and still other places, for all the 
world as if the places were placed so on 
purpose. Inconsiderate people of the hy- 
dropathic turn ‘overlook this. They start 
from a certain point and find a good stand 
just where it should be to serve their need, 
and hastily conclude that all those other 
stands which they have passed, and had 
no occasion to use for their aecommoda- 
tion, are not good. But now, how ridicu- 
lous to suppose that everybody must start 
from the same point as they did. And if 
they do not, then how are they to be ac- 


commodated, but at some one or other of! 


those intermediate taverns, where their 
need overtakes them? not to speak of the 
different tastes of men, and the difference 
in the frequency and urgency of their 
needs. And therefore, Trimble, who had 
an eye for such things, and had meditated 
not a little upon them, used to say that 
nothing affected him more than the wis- 
dom and bounty of Providence in laying 
out the world for so many good stands. 
Now in this felicity of position our Half 
Way House at Spruce Plain Corners has 
proved itself to be unrivalled. Itis admi- 
rable to how many places it was found to 
stand in just the relation of none too far 
Sometimes it seemed 
as if poor Shrews would have no peace of 
his life, they were down upon him so, 
night after day, from all quarters. Now 
it was aride from Brownstown, and then 
a supper for the Livy folks, then a roaring 
convention of the North-enders and the 
Southenders to take into consideration 
which side of the Red Run, the Town Hall 
might better be placed, if ever they should 
build one; then it wasa double and twist- 
ed Union Mass Meeting of the straight- 
stripe Republicans and the Independent 


and none too near. 


| 
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Progressives, to ratify or not to rai 
sustain or not to sustain, the recent Don. 
ination of Hansard Hornblower, for 4, 
semblyman. And so on. It was all ox 
as if Spruce Plains were thie County seq 
And yet it was not. All this, as Shry, 
would say and Walker would prove, y, 
simply the unbought testimony of the n», 
discerning public, who knew when, ay 
where, and by whom it was well trea) 
Here, too, came ‘off the musters and tj, 
shooting-matches, and all manner of; 
cuses and Ethiopian Operas. It wa , 
very public house; not stuck up, buty 
commodating. 

But look around you. 


the men who sat in council that day lo 


These are py 


since at Larkins’, and planned thisschey 
of accommodation. Of all that Senate 

rude and hardy men scarce one remaij; 
They cherished thi 


darling project with their heart’s blo 


among the living. 


and wasted away, one by one, by stray 
sad deaths. Col. Borden, that leader 

men, after sustainipg himself with sigu 
honor all through the arduous labors of: 
general muster, fell from his gallantste 
at sundown and dashed away his drui 
en life against that rock at the foot oft 
sign-post. Henniman grew rapidly le 
vier and apoplectic, and at last lefths 
body one day, all lying on a lounge, vil 
a bottle of Shrews’ best under his hev 
Abe Norton terminated his career, 

pitching headlong from the ridge-pole: 
a raising—his widow’and four childrev: 
in the County House. Strange discav: 
came about, demanding strange remet 
—affection of the head, nervous like, vil 
all manner of terrible sights; and ! 
more they steadied their nerves with bran 
dy and salt, pint and pound, the more 
steady they grew, till they died ravilg 
mad. Such brain-fever had carried 
many of Shrews’ most faithful suppor 
Larkins has been two years now oul 
way to California. Trimble removed | 
Michigan, where, widowed now, and ab: 


to have his own way, he keeps a nots" 
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honse at a most excellent standwa mile or 
‘wo out from Detroit. Not one of the old 
cet remains but Walker. He and his ca- 
nable relative have a tough and leathery 
nature that has borne them up wonderful- 
considering what they have gone 
through. They have been called to mourn 


rouga. 
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at many graves, and have found no com- 
fort for their sorrow but in certain tonch- 
ing attentions to the families and estates 
fthe departed. Shrews’ bills in Walk- 
-’s hands, lead to a very summary style 


of settlement—clear case—mortgage the 
It was 7 
rm 
up. but: = . 
Pr Dut x Their sons have now the matter in 


hand—a thrifdess, thirsty generation, with 
neumbered estates, and steeped in drink 
m boyhood up. These are they, gath- 
d from their wretched homes, near and 


LCS are ny 
lat day Joy 
this schen, 
i Senate 


: to wring out a little more of the heavy 
ne remaips = - 


il, 


ife that is left them,in exchange for afew 
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his drunk 
foot of t} BY HORACE RUBLEY. 
apidly hes- Ph ee ; 
P Pad Dr. Johnsen, in his lives of the British 
ast left his oe . 
' Poets, in speaking of the school which 
unge, Vit 


ie Milton taught in London, after his return 
r his heat . : , 
om his tour onthe continent, says that 


career, by ; te ‘ 
| é; entertained an idea of introducing 
7e-poie i ate i “ 
af P mong his pupils the custom of reading 
hildren we ; . ca 
di hose authors among the classic’s who treat 
2 diseases a - : : : 
:pon physical subjects instead of devoting 
» remedies tas } nee 
lik : heir whole attention to poets, historians, 
5 ; andvrators. The Doctor goes on to op- 
and the . J 
. cht pose this system, and states some of his 
with bran Re: ‘ 
easons for such opposition. He thinks 
> more Wd eer , . 
a nv hat it would be better to acquire maxims 
od raving . 4 i 
ve ind rules for the conduct of life rather than 
arried 0 oh ied a a ie 
he facts of science, and proceeds to say 
upporier 4a , , 
PP that “knowledge, prudence, and justice 
Ww on lis oe : : Raid 
ire virtues and excellencies of all times 
moved ) ' 
aa and all places; we are perpetually moral- 
and abs 


‘ts, but we are geometricians only by 


a notabit 


chance. It was the labor of Socrates to 
turn philosopy from the study of nature 
to speculations on life; but the innovators 
whom I oppose are turning off attention 
from life to nature. They seem to think 
that we are placed here to watch the 
| growth of plants or the motion of stars; 
Socrates was rather of the opinion that 
what we had to learn was, how to do good, 
! and to avoid evil.” 

Now we have reason to believe that So- 
crates was a very worthy individual, at 





|least if we take Xenophon’s word for it. 
| and we are aware that Dr. Johnson, in his 
| day and generation, was a man of no lit- 
tle consequence—a man whose vast ac 

quaintance have given him the distin 

guished appellation of “the Collossus of 
English Literature ;’ but we believe that 
upon this subject posterity will and does 
differ from them both. 
well known, notwithstanding his literary 


Johnson, is 


as 


eminence, was notoriously deficient in 


the natural and mathematical sciences; and 





[aman of his wide reputation and posi- 
| tion in society would be very apt to speak 
| somewhat disparagingly of those | 
;es of knowledge with which he was unac- 


quainted or fur which he was unfitted by 


yranch- 





> 


nature; but it is this very devotion to na- 





ture, and attendance to her teachings 


which the great poet and stern old repub 


| 


| lican recommend, and which the “Great 
| Collossus” opposed, which is dire cily cal 
culated, in accordance with the maxim 


of the Greecian sage, to “learn map to do 


good and to avoid evil.” 

The man who looks around upon nature 
with an intelligent eye, who regards the 
beneficent spirit with which she provides 
for the comfort and happiness of all her off 
spring, from the highest to the lowest, 
how she punishes every transgression and 
rewards every adherence to her laws, wili 
learn a lesson of goodness far more ita 
pressive and of far greater practical value 
ithan from all the long-winded homilies 
/which the learned Dr. ever gave to the 
| world; and, in this disrespect for natural 
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science, rome widely den “ih differ from | Sentimenbalists cry out that science 
the great poet of nature whose almost in- ‘life of all its romance: 

finite mind felt that, there was nothing | 

either in natare or inman unworthy of at- | “The intelligible forms of ancient pocis 
tention, that wherever there was truth there | The fair humanities of old religion, | 
was boauty and usefulness; and who tells , The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
us that there are “sermons in- stones, That had theirhaunts by dale and | 


Strips 


books in the running brooks, and good in | mountain, 
everything.” In forest, by clear stream, have pass; 
But forthe natural sciences man. would away, 


now be the same miserable being which And live no longer in the eye of reason.” 
he wasinthe days of his primeval bar- 
barism. Each unusual phenomenon of but they will generally be found to }, 
nature would chill his blood with fear— persons who have given but little atte 
An eclipse of the sun or moon would fill tion to the woaders which she develops 
him with mortal terrors; in the thunder Had they done so they would pereei 
he would hear the voice of an angry God; thatthe romance and wonders which s 
an in the red lightning behold the baring unfolds far exceed what she has extip. 
of his fiery arm. The harmless meteor guished. 
would fill his mind with vague apprehen- The divinities with which the an 
sions; and in the comet he would discern peopled each wood and hill and vale » 
« harbinger of pestilence and war. gone; but science tells us how that wool 
But far different isthe aspect of Nature has grown, and how it is nourished, a 
to him who is conversant with her laws, how those hills and valleys were f 
who has pryed into her secrets,andby his The hideous monsters, which the teeming 
devotion been admitted behind the veil fancies of Eld produced—‘Gorgons Hy. 
with which she hides her face from the dras and Chimeras dire”—are equall 
“brute, unconscious gaze” of the ignorant. the monsters of the Saurian period whos 
To himeach tree and flower, each worm former existence science shows, wrilte 
and insect speaks in audible language; like the tables of old, by the finge: 
the floating rock in the summer sky God,upon the rocky pages of-the earl 
speaks to him; the ancient hills and the Sirens, mermaids and cities, glittering fu 
pebbles at his feet discourse eloquently of down in the calm depths of seas and quie 
an earlier world; inthe rough rocks around, Jakes are no longer deemed realities; bu 
he can trace the records of the awful We have greater wonders than these. In 
cycles of Geology, and of that time when the silent depths of the ocean a minute in 
darkness was upon the face of the deep S¢ct is slowly building up the foundation 
as in2 written volume; and in the “rich of future islands and continents; and th 
star-studded page” of night can read the geologist tells us that the Chalk Cliffs 
ineffable glories of the great Architect of England, and the vast beds of limestou 
this frame of things. Who will deny but which underlay nearly our whole country 
that this is far better caleulated to elevate are butthe dust of myriads of generations 
the mind of man above all mean and un-!of infinitesimal beings which lived thous 
worthy objects to inspire him with a lofty ands of years beforethe creation of mav 
contempt for the cares and tribulations, | that the whole earth is but a charnel- “hous 
of this fleeting existence, and an admira-|—that its surface has been through t 
tion for the Sovereign Ruler of the Uni-| wonderful laboratory of life time, and 
verse, than all the precepts and maxins| again; and that from decay and death is 
which sages have written and poets sung?| continually springing up beauty and life 





ience Strips 
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and Piay 


ive Passed 
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develop. 

Perceiy 
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‘The leprous corpse touched by this 
spirit tender, 

xhales itself in flowers of gentle breath: 

Like incarnations of the stars, when 
splendor 

is changed to fragrance, they illumine 
death, 

And mock the merry worm that wakes 


beneath.”’* 


There is more to excite admiration and 
wonder in asingle sunbeam, with its 
woven mysteries of heat, light and actin- 


the most brilliant imaginings of the 


the human mind with a dignity which is 
nparted to it by nothing else. That far- 
aching ken which leaves the earth at 
will, and measures the stars, weighs them 
asin a balance, predicts their motions 
| computes their distances, cannot but 
lect glory and honor upon the race to 


] ; and the exercise of this 


which it belongs 
power forms one of the best arguments 
hat mind which ean thus spurn its 
nutive sphere during life, does not atdeath 
and 


re 74 +7. } } ea 
» down like the body, to darkness 


rm. 


Not only does natural science give all 
that scope for the imagination,and possess 
allthesublimity which belongs to poetry 


ind eloquence, but its practical good is 


indebted for all the conveniences and ele- 
cancies of life. The great rapidity with 
which the present. generation has moved 
along the road of improvement seems en- 
tirely owing to the increased attention 
Which has been paid to this branch of 
knowledge; and we should make yet swift- 
eradvances, were still greater attention 
given it. There is too much honoraccord- 
ed in our colleges and similar institutions 
'0 a proficiency in the languages, to the 
exciusion of the more important branches 





* Shelley’s Adonis 


STUDY OF THE NATURAL SCTENOES. 


ism, the great springs of life motion, than | 


ancient world. Moreover, science invests | 


mmeasurable; and to its devotees we are | 
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of science; and the world will yet more 
fully appreciate the plan of Milton. 


One of the beauties of science is that no 
discovery in any direction is ever likely 
to be made which will prove useless.— 
Tho’ apparently so at first it will soon be 
found to be of value. Take for instance 
the safety-lamp of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
it was known for some time previous,that 
flame would not communicate 
mable gases through a fine wire gauze,but 
no one knew of any practical good which 
could result from such knowledge uatil 


to inflam- 





} 


| that invention, which has saved the lives 
of thousands of miners. Nothing can ap 

pear to concern us less than the eclipses 
| of Jupiter’s Satellites and the thousand 
| stars of the sky, placed at immeasurable 
| di 
| termining the longitude at se 
| enable us to steer our course over its track 
| less waste to any given point with certain 

i ty. Another beauty of natura! science is 
| that its range is unbounded, that there is 
| room enough in its broad field for all the 
| discoverers that can ever exist, and that 
new wonder aud new uses will continually 
| beevolved from everything. There 
imen who seem created with a peculiar 
{adaptation to some particular branch of 
science and to follow it as if by tnstinet, 
| yet there is enough in store to employ all 
| such men, as may ever live. In the lan- 


lach 


stances from us; yet they are used in de 
a, aud thus 


are 





he | 


guage of a celebrated lecturer. 
|plant has its parasite and each created 


thing its lover and poet. of 
creatures and of qualities are still hid and 


The masses 


‘expectant. It would seem as if each 
‘waited, like the enchanted princess in 
fairy tales for a destined human deliverer. 
In the history of discovery the ripe and 
fashioned a 
brain for itself. Each material t 
its celestial side; has its translation thre’ 
humanity into the spiritual and necessary 
sphere, where it plays a partas indestruc- 


And to these, their 


latent truth seems to have 
1ing has 


tible as any other. 
ends all things continually ascend.” 
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THE CHANGES OF A HUNDRED 
YEARS, 

A hundred years ago, Cook had not 
navigated the world and fixed bounds to 
the geography of our globe. The mari- 
ners sailed the seas by the same power 
that wafted Columbus to these shores, the 
same power that failed St. Paulin the 
hour of need; and then females wrought, 
with their feeble hands, allthe cotton and 
wovlen and linen garments that enfolded 
the world’s myriad millions of human be- 
ings. Then a man might quench his 
fever thirst with what he supposed to be 
the most simple and inefficient of sub- 
stances, and what was then ranked 
amoung the elements; but science has since 
taught us, that the strength of a hundred 
gients lurks in this little eup of water;and 
it was left for the genius of a Cavendish 
to discover, that all the waters of the 
earth are the result of the union of two 
gases which are among the mightiest 
agents of Nature, and which, if spread 
and mingled with the air we breathe, 
would, with the assistance of a spark of 
fire, wrap the earth in an explosion that 
would grind it to powder. 

And within this hundred years, a 
Priestly has subjected to the crucible, the 
atmosphere which envelopes the whole 
globe like a vast ocean,and without which 
no animal or vegetable could exist, and 
no fire be kindled, and demonstrated that 
it is composed of two gases, one of which 
has power to feed upon, and digest, and 
change entirely the character and proper- 
ties of metallic substances. Then the 
sailor crept timidly over the Sea, in his 
largest ship of two or three hundred tons, 
the sport of fitful winds and fixed tides.— 
Now our steamers of three or four thous- 
and tons, dash over that ‘highway of na- 
tions,’ in defiance of the fiercest tempests 
and the strongest currents. Then the 
hum of the wheel and the clash of the 
loom formed the only fireside music that 


could be deemed sweet in the ear of thrift; | that time, human 





i 


| but these have given place to piano-fons 


and guitars; and in place of human hands 
thirty millions of spindles are now at 
work to clothe the world. Then 4, 
watchmen in the streets of London and 
Paris, called upon the citizens jn those 
nights when the ‘coy moon’ had yejly 
her charms to hang out a lantern vith, 
whole candle, never dreaming that }i 
children would walk those streets at mij 
night, in a light more clear than that 
the moon, produced by the combustion y 
a substance as invisible as the air 
heaven. Then the wonders of the railway 
had not entered into the heart of th 
prophet or even a dreamer, and no oy 
was so presumptuous as to think of tum 
ing the lightning of heaven intoa pen thy 
human hands may direct. 

Within this period, half a dozen plane. 


tary bodies have been added to our system 


Saturn has received its rings, and two ai. 
ditional satellites, several heavenly bod. 
ies have been thrown into the balance 
and delicately weighed, some errors thai 
have long prevented astronomers frou 
walking familiarly among the stars, have 
been corrected, as Herschell bas lived: 
light up the farthest recesses of the wi 
verse, and above all other nations, Germ 
ny and England have labored to teaci 
us the paths of the celestial wanderers. 
3ut while many thousands of learned 
men have been searching out the myste 
ies of the vault of heaven, our own plane 
has been subjected to all the fiery tests o! 
science. The miner, deep down in tl 
lower strata of the earth’s crust, has had 
his lamp protected from the explosive gas 
by the wisdom of Davy, and the paten! 
geologist has”perused those strata as th 
leaves of a book,and declared that they 
form one of the volumes which Nature has 
been writing for a thousand years. 

A hundred years ago the physician hai 
no iodine among his materia medica, avé 
the Sweedish chemist had not then give 
him chlorine to purify his hospitals. 4 
art had not discovered 
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ishiieas chose invaluable salts that lurk in the pop- 
human "me py and in the cinchona, and the ague pa- 
are now y tient was obliged to swallow huge doses of 
. Thea the bark, which were almost as disagreeable 
sondon al as the disease itself. Above all, Jenner 


nad not discovered the means of protect- 
ing mankiod against the ravages of that 
most fatal and loathsome disease which so 
scourged the world; neither had 


ens jn those 
had Veiled 
ntern With, 


long 
Ng that his . ' 
ects at m3 those powerful agents for rendering the 
© at mi) 
an th F system insensible of pain, even until our 
at of 
— day, divested surgery of its terrors. Light 
ubustion 


has been shed upon the processes of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and the ultimate ele- 
ments of the blood have been determined 
with such precision that the fever’s fires 
may be detected, as they kindle in the 
veins, long before the patient is aware of 
their presence, and it has even become de° 
monstrable, that the lightest thought as 


the air of 
the railway 
art of thp 
nd no One 
ok of tury 
>& pen that 


ren. lane it flits through the brain, wears away 
UT System some sensible portion of that organ. 

nd two ad. Within this hundred years the English 
valy bod laws have been illuminated by the radiant 
balance intellect of Blackstone, and the world has 
TOTS tha been thrilled and rocked like a forest in 
lers from 


the wind, by the eloquence ofsuch orators 


tars, hay . , . . 
rs, har as Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, and Percival.— 


} lived t m 4 

di The luxuriant flelds of poetry and ro 
the uni ba 2 
Gen mance have been enlarged, by the genius 

s of Cowper, Gray, Young, Goldsmith, By- 
0 teach es . 

; ' ron, Moore, Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
rers . 

ee Herder, and a host of noble names that! 
learned will everhold a sacred place in European 
mayne literature. Within this time mankind has 

n plane been blessed by a Howard and a Wash-! 
2ots if . s 4 

vests 0! ington, who were contemporaries, and, 
In Wie though under far different circumstances, 

as had 


lived only for the good of their race. 


ive gas But what changes have the different | 
paten governments of the world undergone !— | 
as the Our own nation then a dependent on Great 
it. they Britain, has burst its barriers, and like the 
are has vil e, overspread all the adjacent country 
and blessed it. From a feeble and insig- 
an bad nificant appendage to the English crown, 
1, and we have grown to be the second commer- 
given cial nation, and the first great national 
At defender of Liberty and Justice. Yet 
yvered 


England has been doing a great work in 
heathen Asia. Borne on by the might of 
her cannon, her banners wave over three 
million square miles of the territory of 
that ancient land, and more than one hun. 
dred and fifty millions of its degrading 
people bow before the sceptre swayed by 
a woman in a liltle island of the Atlantic 
ten thousand miles from their shores 

A century ago, Russia was looked upon 
as a barbarous and savage nation,a fit ob- 
ject for the world’s scorn and derision.— 
But no government since that period, has 
so fearlessly and so successfully grasped 
and secured to itself people after people 
and nation after its conquests 
having extended over no less than ten 
million square miles, and its conquered 
and subdued subjects numbering no less 
than thirty millions of population. Truly 
it becomes us, while we rejoice over the 
progress of civil and religious liberty, to 
look well to those countries which are 
daily reaching out their Briarean arms to 
subject and oppress. Bese ter News Letters 


nation, 


F or the ‘Missions. 
PRAYER. 


BY’ HERCULES. 





I strayed once at close of day, 





Where the Macon rolls away, 
| And sat me down alone, beside 
| The rippling of its limpid tide. 


| In lowly notes, a gentle breeze 

. Softly murmur ‘d ’mongst the trees 
A farewell to the rosy light 

That fled before the coming night. 


' Tt was an hour that all subdu’d 

The heart from passions that intrude, 
And conscience in its nobler sway 
Whispered, it is meet to pray. 


Prayer, said the monitor within, 
Is a shield from ev’ry sin; 

A refuge God himself hath made 
From all the ills that can invade 
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To space, I humbly turned my eye; 
A star beamed faintly in the sky, 
To earth it sent a trembling ray, 
A messenger that warned to pray. 


The spirit of a passive eloud 
Seeming, from its mansion bow’d; 
A voice broke on the stilly air, 
Mortal! lift thy heart in prayer! 


A floweret bending low its head, 

O’er the moss around it spread, 

To my heart a lesson taught, 

With meaning and with wisdom fraught. 


A iesson that did meekly chide 
Passion and unholy pride; 
A lesson too that seem’d to say, 
Learn in humility to pray ! 


In unison the passing cloud 

And conscience in its whispers loud, 
‘The floweret and the star’s dim ray 
Sesought in humble faith to pray. 


"Twas silent! and there seemed to roll 
An awe unearthly on the soul; 

! bowed, and trembling, on the air 

‘Vas poured the burthen of my prayer. 


Adrian, May 1851. 


FRIENDSHIP OF JOSEPHUS 
AND ST. PAUL. 


Inthe Princeton Review, the Church of | 


England Quarterly, and other periodicals, 
there have appeared recently several very 
interesting articles upon the Voyage of 
St. Paul to Rome; 


" , ’ 
; bpy Ved ots b beens wolleads 


the author of “Forty Days in the Desert 
we find a dis. 


" 


es 
just published in London, 
sertation “On the Shipwreck of the Apos- 
ile Paul, and the historian Josephus,” 
vhich goes far to prove that Josephus ac- 
apostle to Rome, and that 
ure the means of pro- 


co:npanied the 
he was in some mea 
f the Christians 
into ‘“‘Ceesar’s household.” After a 
shipwreck as narra 


curing the introduction o 
sum- 
inary account of the 


ted by St. Luke, aided by such elucidato- 


and i in a work entitled 


>imade t 


ry particulars as have been supplied by 
Mr. James Smith in his “Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul,” the author says: 

“The only real difference between i, 
| two accounts of St. Luke and Josephus i. 








| that Josephus does not mention the stay 
of three months on the island of Malt,— 
| He writes asif the ship were wrecked jy 
| the epen sea, and he was saved by being 
| at once taken up into the second ship 

This very great disagreement im the ty, 
| narratives we must set to the account of 
Josephus’s inacchracy. The second ship 


| he rightly calls a ship of Cyrene, for th 
Alexandrian vessel, ina favorable voyao 
} vag 


He adds 


| to the apostolic history the interesting ig 


| may have touched at that port. 


| formation, that it was through the Jewis 
actor, Alituries, that he, and, we may add 





the Apostle and Christianity, gained ay 


introduction into ‘Csesar’s household.’— 


That Josephus sailed in the same sh D 
with Paul, we may hold for certain. Ny 


Jews born in Judea had 


Roman citize 


privilege of 


nship; of Jews who had that 


privilege, the number was so small, that it 
is not probable that two such appeals to 
| Rome,by Jews from the province of Judea 
should have been allowed in the reign o 


NI pe 
sVcrTo. 


plicants from Judea, should have b 

wrecked the Adriatic, both o 
which the passe: have been 
| saved, and landed 
| within the space years, 
pronounceimpossible. So then the 


} ek . Y ’ ’ 


: ' eos: 
voyage from» Capsarea to [aly 
with Paul, the Evangeli 
Luke, nd Aristarchus, and, 
for part of the Way, with the young Tit 
He friend, 


worldly : forbade his namin 


in from 


' 
That twoships,carrying such Hebrew ap 
i 
gers should 
at Puteoli, and tha 
of three 


we my 


Jew 
i 


1c 


| A +7 
the Apostie 


and their fri 


calls the Apostle his though 


prude nec ghim. 
w-travellers he must hav 


Hi 


: 4 . s | h ‘ 
was able to contradict or confirm all that 


From these feilo 
heard the opinions of the Christiaus. 


they said of the founder of our religion, 


for he w 





, years after the 


ras born only eight 









thor Says: 
tWeen the 
Se phus ig 
l the Stay 
Malta — 
recked jy 
: by being 
l Ship . 
the ty, 
Count of 
ond hip 
» for the 
B Voyage, 
He adds 
sting in- 
» Jewish 
day add, 
ined ag 
hold.’ 
Xe Ship 
in, No 
lege of 
ad that 

, that it 
eals ty 
J udea 


OT 
t ign 0 


th of 
been 
l tha 
may 
Jew 
ve 

Italy 
relist 
and, 
‘itus. 
ugh 
him. 
lave 

He 

that 


lon, 


'PPlied by 
Oyage and 


crucifixien. But Josephus,when he wrote 
hishistory and life, was a courtier, and 
even a traitor to his country—he wanted 
moral courage, he did not mean to be a 
martyr, and any testimony in favor of a 
despised sect is not to be expected from 
him. The passage in his Antiquities in 


which Jesus is praised we may give up as | 


a forgery ofthe third century: it is enough 
forus to remark, that after having lived 
for fivemonths with Paul on the voyage 
from Judea to Italy, he does not write 
against this earnest teacher of Christiani- 
iy, as either a weak enthusiast or a craf- 
ty impostor. But he praises his piety and 
virtues, and boasts that he was of use in 
obtaining his telease from prison.” 

Mr. Smith, to whom allusion is made 

yve, is said to be a gentleman of liberal 


tune, and to have carefully studied | 


ivigation,andin numerous voyages in 


his yacht through these seas to have prac- | 


tised it, for the especial purpose of inves- 


ng and illustrating the poivts em- 
braced in this interesting portion of the 
sacred history. 
‘ily established the precise route of the 
\postle on this famous journey, which is 
> most universally familiar of allin an- 
nt or modern life. The curious sug- 
estion of such personal relations between 
Pauland Josephus is not new; it was 
ide some time in the seventh century in 
Reflections of Bernardin Pastouret, 
| perhaps atan earlier time by others. 
he author whose words are here quot d, 
is Mr. John Sharpe,and he has very clear- 
ented the case. 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. 


She comes to childhood’s home again, 


E. M. HARLOW.* 


The spot where first she saw the light; 
ere youth’s bright hours,a joyous train, 
d onward in their eagle flight. 
—but how?—With smiling face, 
Lo greet herearly friends once more? 
irs to mark the vacant place, 


sat a mother’s form of yore? 


LINES. 





He has pretty satisfac- | 
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Ah no! not thus!—Nor smile, nor tear, 


Is on that check so cold and pale; 
A fearful change, alas! is here, 
That speaks too well the mournful tale 
The stiffened form, the pulselessbreast, 
The robe of white now folded o’er, 
The still, the dreamles# slumber pressed 
On eye-lids shut forevermore ! 


With many a tear, we gathered round 
To take our last look of the dead— 
The last, until that trump shall sound 
To call each slumb’rer from his bed. 
And then we laid her in earth’s breast, 
Beside her mother’s form to lie; 
There on her last low couch to rest, 
Shut out from every human eye. 
Oh, thou most stricken and bereft, 
From whom life’s dearest joys are flown, 
In weariness and sadness left 
To tread thine earthly path alone, 
We will not bid thee weep nv more, 
For nature claims the tribute due, 
And stricken love must still deplore 


rn = * noe : well 
[The sundered tie Ss, So strong, so true! 


The dear ones left this world to roam, 
Without a mother’s guardian care,— 

The vagant place within thy home,— 

Ah, these must claim the bitier tear! 

Yet weep thou not as one to whom 
Nocheering hope is sent from heaven, 

No promise that beyond the tomb, 

A bless’d re-union shall be given ! 

For the same liand that dealt the blow 
And@ade thine earthly pathway drear, 

Hath freed her soul from every we 
And borne it to its native sphere. 

It was but dust we laid to rest 
Beneath the dull and senseless clod; 

The spirit hath become a guest 

Among the sanctified of God! 


H. KE. M 





* This lady died in Boston and her re- 
mains were carried to her native place,and 
laid beside those of her mother, who pre- 
ceded her to the Spirit world but a few 
months.—Ed. Miscellany. 
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For the Miscellany. 
BUTTERNUT TREE. 


—— 


THE 


BY MRS. C. H. PARLIMAN. 





“That old Butternut Tree still stands.” 

Letter from a Brother. 

Memory holds within her treasured cells, 
manyagem of rich and rare beauty— 
some sparkling amid the rainbow-hued 
illusions, with which, in childlood’s 
racy hour, we delighted to deck every 
flower and shrub—every scene and haunt 
of the home of ourinfancy. The light of 
others has been dimned by the bitter tears 
of the heart’s first grief, yet equally dear 


are they, for, 


«‘Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
Be all my pains remembered too.” 


‘‘That old Butternut still stands,” How 
many a by-gone scene of joy and sorrow 
does that trite sentence bring up freshly 
and vividly before our minds! How oft 
have we, each claspinga hand of our 
baby-brother, wandered to its cooling 
shade, or played beneath its spreading 
branches! There, many a happy time, 
has our little trio sported the careless 
hours away, as with childish glee, we 
chased the bright-winged butterfly or fal- 
mocking, with light heart the 





ling leaves 
sweet carol of the gay songstress, or 
watching their tiny forms, as they lightly 
skipped among therustling leaves above 
us. But, our youngest, our best beloved, 
was soon laid, in all the beauty of ehild- 
hood’s loveliness, in the silent tomb. 

Dost remember, Brother, the morn he 
died? How we stole out together, to his 
favorite holly, and plucked the first-blown 
flower whose opening bud he had so long 
watched, and laid it, fresh with pearly 
dew, upon his pillow? And how, with 
love-beaming eyes he turned his last 
earthly look upon us, and with the “sig- 
net ring of heaven upon his brow,” he 
died. Ouridolized mother soon followed, 





toshare his dreamless repose. Then we 


! honorable 


Butterny,» 
to talk of the loved and the lost—by; 8000 
for another purpose, for she who oceypje; 


our mother’s place, looked harshly Upon 
us, and with timid feet, and silent lip, am 


sought the shade of the “old 


hastened thither, to muse upon the pas 
to dread the future. 

That future! We have faced many 
its storms—enjoyed many of its pleasure 
—but no stormsso transient—no ples 
ures so pure and unalloyed as those ly 
neath the wide-spreading bra aches of thy 
aged “Butternut.” A portion of that fy. 
ture is still before us—but, whether j 
holds in its mysterious lap, garlands ;, 
wove with the bright-hued flowers of ji; 
and kappiness—or shaded with the dark 
leaves of the cypress and willow; Tim 
alone, in his “tireless flight,”’ will revea| 
tous. Beit ofjoy or sorrow—good « 
evil—let us never yield passively to the 
crushing weight of adverse circumstances 
but bear up manfully against their mé 
buffetings, and “meet fate with an w 
blenching eye.” Though distance spreads 
her wide wings between us—let us each 
still pursue the noble object, which me 
as a beacon-light before us, when first ve 
stepped, with trembling feet, and beating 
heart, upon theever changing theatr 
active life. Each hasa different part ' 
perform, and whether it be with honor 
disgrace, is for us to determine, by !! 
course Wwe choose to pursue. 

It isignoble to die and be forgot. 4 
though our name may not appear on bi 
tory’s page, or our deeds be sounded | 
the clarion-vuiced trampet of fame—j¢' 
are there none who would regret the | 
of our society and influence? None, v! 
would delight to cherish our memo 
None around whom we have woven ! 
sweet spell of love and friendship, 2” 
whose hearts beat quicker, and eyes look 
brighter at our approach? None, in who 
bosom we have enkindled the sa! 
flame of virtue, and encouraged to pr 
onward toward the attainment of high 3" 


distinction? Aye, there 
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some who are better, wiser and happier 
that we have lived—and though clouds 
and tempests sometimes obscure the sky 
of life—let this be the talisman to rouse 
our desponding spirits, and nerve our 
hearts to noble and heroic action. And 
may we 
— Departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time; 
Footsteps, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again—”’ 


LonGFELLOW. 
Concord, Oct., 1850. 





For the Miscellany. 
EARTH IS NOT A PLACE OF WOE. 





BY J. L. Mc CLOUD. 





Oh! tell me not that earth is dark— 
That joy may not be here; 

That humankind are but a mark, 
For blight and pain and fear; 

That joy like sunshine fades in night, 
And then leaves man to sigh; 

Vor there are joys like midday’s light— 
Yes, joys that pass not by. 


Oh ! tell me not there is no eye, 
Undimmed by sorrow’s tear; 
Yor ev’ry gale that passes by, 
Bears strains of gladness here. 
Flowers there are that never fade, 
Within the hearts own bower; 
And many stars that love has made, 
Their light of gladness pour. 


Say not there isnoheart om earth. 
That grief has not bereft; 

That sorrow reigneth from our birth, 
Until in death we’re left! 

Oh! tell me not, no true hearts are 
Found in this “vale of tears,” 

There’s one, to me,a guiding star, 
That ever bright appears. 

Oh! tell me not, there cannot be 
On earth, a precious spring; 

That Heaven below, we may not see, 
And grief behind us fling. 


The spring of life may never cease, 
Till man is laid in death— 

Each hour may be an hour of peace—- 
Each sigh ajoyful breath, 


Then tell me not, that earth is dark, 
And pleasure is not here; 

That man is but a constant mark 
For pain, and blight, and fear ! 
No, tell me not, no friend is found— 
A sure unchanging one— 
A joy to cast the soul around 

Until life’s sand is run. 


Oh! tell me not that God has made 
A man to mourn and die; 

That all life’s brightness soon will fade, 
When sorrow’s gale sweeps by. 








O ! tell me not—I will not hear 
That earth’s a place of woe; 
That any scene is sad and drear, 

Unless man makes it so. 


| Katamazoo, Feb., 1851. 


A LEGEND OF THE WEST. 








BY MISS ANGELINE H. HUBLER. 





At a point where the dark rolling Ore- 
gon makes a majestic bend, rises a low 
bluff, thickly wooded in all save one spot. 
Here, near a small fountain or boiling 
spring that bubbled from beneath a jetting 
crag, loomed up a century ago,an immense 
rock, which from its peculiar form, was 








| plain, with deep aversion. 


called by the fierce hunters who at times 
penetrated to that grand retreat, the 
“Devil’s Arm Chair.” For many paces 


| around the fountain, the soil was covered 


with the most beautiful mosses, and a sea 
of verdure waved there long after the nip- 
ping frost had marred elsewhere the face 
of nature. 

The heart of an Indian is the abode of 
a thousand superstitions. Many were the 
mysterious tokens linked with this haunt- 
ed rock. The spring, too, from its singu- 
lar situation and properties, was regarded 
by the wild rover of the 1oountain and 
No Indian 
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hunter drank from its Basin without leav- | est, and while the last rays of the sun gtijj 
ing an offering in the refreshing bow],and | lingered on a bank of golden clouds, , 
its clear bottom was paved with bits of| dark pall seemed closing over and yei}jy, 
wampum, beads, and other ornaments, left | the east in fearfulsublimity. In the dic. 
there by the Aboriginees,either as a sacri-| tance rose the cloud crowned summits of 
fice or to propitiate the spirit of the foun-| the mountains. The grandeur,gloom,anq 
tain. The following tale is given of the | beauty of the scene, were well calculated 
destruction of the rock. to awaken deep and varied - emotions — 
Towards the close of a beautiful day in| Perhaps something of this stirred thy 
October,a hunter might have been seen] breast of the man who thus alone gazed 
reposing at length on the turf beside the| upon it. Perhaps his thoughts wanders; 
fountain, and apparently watching the) through misspent years to a happy child. 
sere leaves, Which danced for a moment on | hood, endeared by a mother’s or a sister's 
the surface and then bubbled over the lip | love, and their angel memories were busy 
of the spring and were lost in the stream | at his heart. Perhaps remorse beamed ix 
which swept to the river. His blanket of | the changed, mournful, dark eye. 
many hues was flung rudely on the grass,|_ A low, sullen roar of thunder burst from 
and was evidently of Indian manufacture, | the filled clouds, rousing him from his re 





indicating the rover of the west. But the | verie, while a fearful gust of wind swept 
long, plaited, and ribbon-twined locks of| abruptly down the valley, leaving the 
the savage were wanting, and in their|riverin tumultuous waves, swaying aud 
stead thick masses of black hair lay a-|beating upon the rock, as if with th 
round a broad, white forehead, heavy and| sledge hammer of the Titans. Almost 
strongly marked eye-brows were suspen-|instantaneously the winds abated, and 
ded over eyes that appeared bright as a| was succeeded by an ominous silence— 
star piercing through the fleeting clouds! The hunter looked hurriedly down the 
The remainder of his countenance was so | river for the light bark which had borve 
browned by exposure, that, but for the | him thither, but in vain; nothing met his 
thick beard which curled around the/| eye, but the dreary water and threatening 
dauntless mouth, he might have been| sky. With rapid strideshe ascended the 
taken for a Pawnee warrior. A small} hill,andsteppivg into the hollow or seat 
pistol, exquisitely wrought, with a cross| of the rock, cast a searching glance down 
roughly carved, as with a hunting knife, | the stream. 

over its fine moulding, protruded from a What was it senta shiver through his 
pocket of his huntiug jacket. It was al-/ stalwart frame? An arrow whizzed by 


most impossible to tell what he was;/him, just grazing his cheek, and lodged 


rough and uncivilized as he seemed, tho’ | harmless in an adjacent tree; an instan! 





the cxmrcesion qiipntererrin ofiemimae that! 4. r, on Indien, with Bis tomahawk 
dwelt around his mouth, the commanding | hand, leaped upon the rock and advanced 
flash of his eagle eye, and a peculiar but! with terrific gesture towards him. A 
indescribable charm in his countenance, | deep flush spread over the hunter’s cheek, 
seemed to indicate that whatever he might and his eye flashed fire. Closing with 
now be, he was born to rank and station | him fora deadly combat,he wrenched the 
It was a strange scene: there, in that rude | tomahawk from his hand and hurled it 
place, to seea white man, the first per- | far into the river. The malignant pas 
haps, who had ever pressed the sod, re- | sion of a fiend seemed to glare from his 
posing unharmed and unawed at the red! eyes upon his foe, as with desperate effort 
man’s shrine. The shadows of evening|each endeavored to precipitate the other 
were gathering in the dininess of the fer] from the rock. Butthe iron frame of the 
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avage give him greatly the advantage ON THE AMERICAN UNION 


werhis antagonist. Meantime the rain 


pegan to fall in torrents,and vivid streams | 
oa " ae BY M. F. TUPPER 
of lightning blazed amid the rattling | 


thunder. With amighty effort the hunter 


had felled his foe, and with one knee on | Giant aggregate of nations 


| 
| 
his breast, seemed luxuriating for an in- | Glorious Whole of glorious parts, 


51a 


ant upon the bafiled hate depicted upon | [nto endless generations 
his countenance. Fatal instant! The | ' 


Live United, hands and hearts 
wily savage sprang at his throat, and the | Be jt storm, or summer weather 


lapse of a moment would have made him | Peaceful calm or battle-jar, 

the victor. Just then a frightful peal of | Stand in beauteous strength together 
,under rolled through the “vast expanse} Sister States. as now be are | 

f heaven,” shaking the rock to its foun- , 

fation. A moment, they paused. A} fyery petty class-dissension, 

quick flash played for an instant upon the Heal it up, as quick as thought, 


. -_ s+ ar hea « « ‘ P "7 ° 

horizon, and with it arose the groans of| Byery paltry place preteasion 

the red man and his foe. | Crush itasa thing of naucht: 
ine elecuric fluid, drawn by the ore 1m- Let no narrow private treason 


bedded in the rock, had passed with fear- Your great onward progress bat 


il precision to the heart of each. Huge} But remain, in right and reason 
- ato fF tha ¥ ek were scatter d | N° 4 ‘ 4 y ‘ ' 
ayments OF the FOCK vers catterea, Sister States, as Now ye are 


splintered, and blackened, mangling the 


the before maddened combat- | Fling away absurd ambition 


‘ 


ants. Peop! :, leave that toy to ki: 


, | 
Lovely ashope, dawned the rosy mora | Enyy, jealousy, suspicion, 


aat 
f ¢hj v > roht The lies Ter . . ' 
f this eventful night. The bodies were Be above such groveling things 


liscovered by a roving band of Indians, | fn each other’s joys delighted, 
the throat of the hunter firmly clasped by | 
he stiffened hand of his foe, and their 


All your hate,be—joys of war 


And by all means keep United 


Sister States, as Now veare! 


lark passions still gleaming from their 


rozen faces. A large fragment of the | 


ruck had fallen inte the spring, choking | Were I but sone scornful strane: 


and drying its waters forever. They buried! till my counsel would be just 


} 


them there ‘neath the watchful trees, lul-| Break the band, and all its danger 


a 


‘d by the surging waters—both filling the Mutual fear and dark distrust 


¢ 


But you know ime for a brother 


; ’ 
ame grave. A band of dark warriors 


hanted the death song of the brave, as And a friend who speaks from far 


Be at one then with each other, 


hey lowered the bodies in their narrow 
lome, The raven and the vuliure flap Sister States, as Now ye are! 
their wings above the grave, and the lone | 

ladian glides silently past the side of the | If it seems a thing unholy 

s Arm Chai kK 1 Freedom’s soll by slaves to fill. 


‘Devil’ 
Yet, be just! and sagely, slowly, 


Nobly, cure that ancient ill: 


The Poems of “Edith May,” the finest) — 
artist among the literary women of this} Slowly —haste 1s fatal ¢ ver, 
‘ountry, are to be published in a very Nobly—lest good faith we mar; 
beautiful edition this summer by E. H. 


Sutler of Phitadelphia 


Sagely—not in wrath to seve 


Sister States as now ve are! 
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Charm’d with your commingled beauty 
England sends the signal round, 
“Every man must do his duty” 
To redeem from bond the bound! 
Then indeed your banner’s brightness 
Shining clear from every star 
Shall proclaim your joint uprightness, 
Sister States, as Now ye are! 


So, a peerless constellation 
May those stars forever blaze ! 
Three-and-ten-times-three-fuld nation, 
Go ahead in power and praise! 
Like the many-breasted goddess 
Throned on her Ephesian car, 
3e—one heart in many bodies! 
Sister States, as Now ye are! 


iterary Fiscellany. 


5 


L 


— 


j 
) 


AND LET THINK. 


THINK 


Weare notabout tosay to any one, | 
throw a loose rein upon the neck of fancy, 
and permit thought to take its widest 
range. No, we advocate no such looseness 


acknowledge no higher law than that ys 
our own fancy, and regard no dictate by; 
that of our own will; we are but two wel) 
prepared for the shipwreck of our bright. 
est and most joyous hopes. and most 
likely the day of unavailing sorrow is hot 
far distant when we shall mourn the Joss 
of our dearest and most cherished treas. 
ures—every thing indeed that is valuabje 
to ourselves and which would render ys 
the joy and pride of our friends. By: 
when we say think and let think, we 
mean to object to that spirit which makes 
every man an offender for a word, or the 
expression of a thought, not fashioned 
precisely, after its own conception of the 
pure and beautiful, and marks every de 

parture from its own particular model, as 
though it were an offence against high 
Heaven; and as though it ought to insure 
its author the scorn and derision of man 
kind. We object to the spirit, that would 
strive to confine, each stream of though 

to the channel which one mind has worn 
for itself, for this would be to destroy all 
thought, but of one mind. For as no two 
minds are capable of the same range o 

degree of thought,there can no two exactly 
correspond. In many points there may be 
a seeming agreement—perfect agreement 





of principle. We present no sentiment, 
which, if carried out to its legitimate re- | 
sults, would tend tothe crippling, if not | 
ultimately tothe complete destruction of 
all real thought. For thought must not! 
be free from the laws of mind. Its heal- | 
thy existence depends on the observance 
of those laws, as truly as health upon an 
attention, to the laws of man’s physical 
nature. Butso long as these laws are 
not transgressed, no one has aright to 
arraign any writer, who has delicacy of 
sentiment—the nobility of truth, and for 
We are 











an object, the good of his kind. 
but finite beings avd when we forget the 
great law of God whether written in his 
word or on thetablet of Nature and forget 
Him, who has made us capable of promo- 
ting the interest of his kingdom, and the 
happiness of his creatures, and when we 








therecannot be between any two of the 
countless minds which God has made— 
away then with the idea of bringing all 
minds to move in the same channel. One 
is capable of deep, earnest and continued 
thought and can go down to the profound- 
est depths; another might labor like a 
Hercules to reach the same depths, but 
find himself disappointed. Such might 
perhaps start off and move noiselessly for- 
ward—he may be fitted by nature fo 
gentle ascents and for beautiful vales, but 
was never designed for mighty efforts—for 
scaling mountain heights or sounding un- 


known depths. 

He may write in smooth and gentle 
strains and please and bless his thousands, 
if he would move only in the sphere, his 
taste, his judgment and attainments mark 
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grace and finish—a refinement of thought 
and an elegance and beauty of diction and 
style, he may become the very acme of 
perfection—the very sun of their system 
—and he may wake in these souls, re- 
sponses of joyful acclamation. But to se- 
cure the same honor from another class of 
mind, there must be a very differently or- 
canized mind. It must be capable of vast 
depth and strength of thought—an abili- 
ty to dive into unknown or unexplored 
di pths and to soar,to heights heretofore un- 
attained. Ifit be one’s happiness to pos- 
sess strength of intellect—a mind mas- 
sive and powerful, no matter so far as this 
class is concerned if there is an absence 
of the graces, and if the words are un- 
seemly, and the phrases unsymmetrical. — 
No matter if he is a Polyphemus blind, if 
if he is a Polyphemus strong. Let there 
be giant proportions to his thought, and 
no matterif there is Wanting sweetness of 
tone or measure, or beauty of expression. 
Thought—great thought is wanted.— 
Thought thatrequires labor to grasp it, 
and all the strength of a mighty intellect 
to understand the full import of its vast 


conception. Toa mind, qualified to en- 


ioy such a feast, spread by the hands of 


such amaster, how insipid are the lines | 


of the mere elegant writer. 

Shall one then expect to please all? To 
profit every class? Most assuredly not.— 
Some there are,it may be, whose minds 
are so versatile that they may almost be 
said to have universal genius. We find 


3 : ay Wie 
them now diving down into the profeund- 


est depths and anon rising to immeasura- | 


ble heights, asif it cost them no effort, as 
. e . "1, —_ 
though it were mere pastime. They 


bring up from those depths or discover on 


those heights what shall astonish every | 


class of mind, and these are introduced 
with anease and an elegance that capti- 
vates every one. 

Thoughts are evolved, pure and chaste 


as the virgin snow, sweet as the vales of 


the sonth and elegant as the beauties of 


for him. To those who require a certain the most fairy scene. But these writers are 


not of the million, nor of the thousand.— 
But like the great luminaries of the heavy 
ens they are few. There are thousands of 
stars, but few suns to he fountains of light 
to all. Butthough themany are not pre- 
pared to dazzle ali who come within their 
focal rays, yet there are some to whom, 
sach will be the glory of their brightest 
| conceptions. 

Indeed, no man who gives birth to 
thought; and sends it forth from its secret 
chamber, to grapple with thought, in the 
great thinking world, can be insignificant 
There are some minds,(there maybe many ) 
which will receive an impression, ineffa- 
cable and it may not be too much to say, 
that it may give shape to the mind of an 
other, the result of which will be of th« 
gravest character. 

Every one then who gives expression to 


oD 
the thought now struggling for existence 
ought to give heed to its character and 
study its intrinsic worth, and most cer- 


tainly ought to calculate the influence it 


ill exert upon mind in the world. Fo 
woe to that man, who shall utter a thought 


which has a tend ney to olast the bright 


dD 





hopes, or mar the joyous peace and hap 
| piness of any child of immortality, who 
may be brought under its influence, or 

We say 


but let each one be 


within the cirele of its power 
think and let think, 
careful how he thinks,and what thought 
he receives from another. Let no thought 
find a lodge ment in the s« crei place of the 


soul which is destructive in its tendency. 


rhink not, that any thought is unworthy 


of a scrutinizing notice, it has a power for 
good orill. Disee rn its tendency ere you 
If a though 


has gone forth into the world with evil in 


give it terms of familiarity. 


its nature, evolve some thought that may fol- 
| low it and become joined to it,or mixed 
| with it, soas to neutralize its evil prop 
|erties, and make it inoffensive. And 
see to it, all ye that think for others, that 
| ye scatter good seed; for the harvest must 


| . . 
_ be yourown, “If ye sow to the wind, ye 
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shall reap the whirlwind.” Let all care- 
fully weed their own thoughts and be 
careful of each plant they throw into the 
market, lest a poisoned community pour 
its awful maledictions upon their devoted 
head,*when it shall be too late to retrieve 
the work they have done. Reader may 
thy curse never fallon a single writer for 
the Miscellany Q. 
iF We regr deeply that Mr. 
Beecher was detained in New York and 
vicinity until the sizth of May, rendering 


et 


Y 
A 


must 


i sible to get the plates 


absolutely impo 


here in season forthe June number, with- 
out delaying the number, which we do 


not feel willing to do. 


We can nat see into the future, had this 
been our prerogative, we would not have 
promised a plate earlier than July. We 


ay toall, they will come, if winds anc 


waves do not conspire against the Miscel- 


ATTENTION, THE WoORLD----THE 
GREAT WESTIN PARTICULAR 


We will send the Miscellany next year 


‘ 


Tan 


is to the town which shall give us this 


+ 
u 


vear the largest number of subscribers in 


proportion tothe population of the town. 
Let Postmasters and all good citizens bear 


this in remembrance. We want very 


is 
‘ = ~~ +a swt wer r fi ” 
muchto supply some town next year fot 


That each town 


the pleasure of the thing. 
may stand achance,smali as wellas great, 


¢ 


again the list will be compared 


We 8é 


+} 


LV 
4? 
nh tn 


Ww e census, and the town having the 
most subscribers in proportion to its in- 
habitants, shall be supplied next year 
with as many copies as they pay tor this 


y 
i. 


vea 


3 We have received some interesting 
contributions for the Miscellany which we 
have to lay over for want of'room. For 
though wesay #0 much each month, we 
cannot say everything. The most of our 
articles it will be seen in the number for 
this month are original. We are glad t, 


1| 





— 
the Miscellany must be sustained, and We 


are assured that they will do much tg 
this end. 

We not only have the elements for pop- 
ular writers, but we have some of them 
already among us—strong in the maturity 
of their well developed minds; and 
they stand forth before the world in alj 
the beauty of refined sentiment,and glow. 
ipg imagery with chaste and beautify] 
thought, clothed in the richest drapery— 
Well may it be said we have no need to 
goabroad for literature of the purest and 





most elevating kind. 


Piano Forres.—We would call the at. 
tention of our readers to Mr. Couse’s ad- 


We counted 
eighteen of these Instruments at his ware 


vertisement of Piano Fortes. 


rooms, beside a large stock of Seraphims, 
Melodeons, and Musical Merchandise 
generally. Mr. C. is an old and @xpe- 
| rienced dealer, and any representation he 
| would make im matters can be taken)with 
perfect confidence. 

| O&F We receive almost every day some 
| kind, cheering word from a friend, Some 


expression of admiration at the change 
already effected in the Miscellany, for all 
this we are most grateful, but’ remember 
friends that now is the time, for all to ral 


ly in support of the Miscellany. If each 


| one who likes the Miscellany, will be at 
| some pains to get another one interested 
lin it, and will send us a dollar for himself 
| and a dollar for his friend, he will be lay 
ing us under peculiar obligations to him. 
With thiseffort of friends we could easily 
double our subscription list. 


i> Several articles sent us for publica: 


|tion arenot marked as original, for this 


we would not care,if it were not that many 
set down all article as selected which have 
not over them, ‘For the Miscellany.” The 
The article from Prof. Fisk and that from 
KE. D. Newberry should have been thus 
prefaced. We finish in this number the 
very able article from the pen of the Hon. 
Horace Mann. The worth of thisfarticle, 
we have published is incaleuleble. We 





find’ that many Western writers are saying 





hope to get others. 





